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'To the Right Honourablb 

Arthur Onslow, Efq; 

speaker of the House of Commons. 



SIR, 

A V I N G this 
Opportunity of 
making a pub- 
lick Acknow- 
ledgment of the unmerited 
A3 Fa- 



DEDICATION. 

Favours You have been pleaf- 
ed to confer upon mej I did 
not hefitate one Moment 
whether I fhould lay hold of 
it or not ; for how averfe fo- 
ever You may be to have Your 
Generous and Difinterefted 
Aftions thus made known 
to the World, yet, as for my 
felf, I could not be intirely 
fllent without a juft Impti- 
tation of Ingratitude. 

Nor fliould I, on fb fair 
an Occafion,' refift the vio- 
lent Inclination J have of 

faying 



DEDICATIONT. 

faying fomething in praife of 
Your fuperior Abilities) how- 
ever unequal I am to the 
Task, was not Your Cha- 
rafter fo well known? and 
fo firmly eftabliflied in the 
World. Befides as the ardu- 
ous Station You are in is de- 
rived from the repeated Ap- 
probation of a B RI T I s H S E- 

N A T E, founded upon a long 
Experience of Your Exten- 
five Capacity and Extraordi- 
nary Merit, fuch an Attempt 
muft be as vain as it is un- 

A 4 neceflary: 
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neceffary: For what higher 
Reputation can You poffibly 
enjoy, than that which arifes 
from the Poffeflion of Ta- 
lents by which You fliine lb 
confpicuoufly in that Augqft 
and Venerable Affembly ? 

But, not to fay any thing 
of Your Humanity, Affabilir 
ty, Generofity, and other Qua-r 
lities, which render You be- 
lov'd as well as admir'd, there 
is nothing contributes to com- 
pleat Your Charafter more 
than Your Proficiency in all 

ufe- 
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ufeful Learning, and Your Re- 
gard for Men of Letters ; for. 
which Reafon I imagin'd the 
Defcription of a Nation fo 
ftvidious as that of the Chi- 
^ E s E5 might prove no unac^; 
ceptajble Prefeijt. Perhaps they 
are the only People in the 
World among whom Men of 
the loweftj as well as the higbeft 
Birthj are adyanc'd to Offices 
in tlie State in Proportion to 
their Progrefs in Literature, 
it being their fettled Maxim, 
That the moft eflfential Differ 



rence 
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rence Wween Man and Man 
lies in the Endowments of 
the Mind. But then it has 
this very remarkable EflFed> 
that Arts and Sciences are 
almoft as much negle<9:ed, 
as that Branch of Learning 
is cultivated by which they 
hope to make a Figure in the 
World : For tho' they neither 
want Genius nor Application, 
they cannot perfuade them- 
felves to a very anxious Pur- 
fuit after Attainments, the 
principal Reward of which is 

unpro- 
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unprofitable Fame. To this it 
is owing that tho' they may 
vie with our European* 
Nations as to their Skill in 
Mechanick Arts, as the curi- 
ous Manufactures imported 
from thence fufficiently de- 
monftrate, yet in thofe of a 
more abftraSed Nature they 
have not met with equal 
Succefs. Hence it is evident 
that the Countenance of a 

r. 

State is neceflary for the Im* 

provement of liberal Sciences, 

and that there fliould be pro* 

per 



DEDICATION. 

per Encouragement for valu- 
able Difcoveries of every forti 
otherwife our Knowledge will 
at length be merely fuperfi- 
dalj and we fliall by little 
and little return to our pri- 
mitive Ignorance. 

I hope, Sir) I fliall have 
ITour Pardon for this little 
Excurfion, which I made be- 
fore I w^s well aware, being 
led thereto by the Nature of 
the Subje^j and I the rather 
prefume You will grant it, 
becaufe I have formerly h^d 

Expe- 
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Experience of Your Candour 
and great Good-Nature, which 
I fhall now no longer trefpafe 
upon, than to declare how 
much I am, with the greateft 
Sincerity, Gratitude and Re- 
fped, 

SIR, 

Tour mofi obedient y 
mofi obliged, 

and mofi faithful 

bumble Servant, 



R. B R o o K E 8. 
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THE GENERAL ■ 

HISTORY OF CHINA: 

CONTAINING 

A Geographical, Hiforkal, Chronological^ Po- 
litical and Phyfical Vefcription of the Em- 
fire of china, and Chincfe-Tartary, d^c. 

Of the Antiquity and F,xient of the Chincfc 
Monarchy. 

g HI N A has this Advantage over all 

§ other Nations, that for 4000 Years, and 

i upwards, it has been govem'd, almoft 

1 widiout Interruption, by its own Native 

Princes, and with little Deviation either in 

Atlire, Morals, L^ws, Cuftoms, or Manners, from 

the wife Inftitutions of its firfl: Legifbtors. 

As the Inhabitants find within themfelves every 
thing neceflary for the Convenience and Delight of Life, 
io wanting no foreign AfTiftance, they have always 
affedted a Shynefs to the Commerce of Strangers. 
Their Ignorance of diflant Countries flatter'd them with 
the fond Perfuafion, that they were Mailers of the 
whole Wwld, that they inhabited the greateft Part 
of it, and that whatever was not China was bat-ba- 
V o L. II. B rous } 
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7i5^ General History of 

rous ; which Prejudice, join'd to the natural Solidity 
of the People, has without doubt very much contri- 
buted to the conftant Uniformity of their Manners. 

Concerning the Origin of this Empire the Learn- 
ed amongft them are divided betwixt two Opinions, 
for they are far from retting fatisfied with that vulgar 
Chimera, which, on the Credit of fome Apocryphal 
Books, places the Rife of it in imaginary Ages be- 
fore the Creation of the World : Their beft Hiftpri- 
ans diftinguifli their Chronology into the Fabulous, 
the Doubtful, and the Certain *, and all agree that 
the Ages preceding Fo hi can be reduced to no cer- 
tain Standard, but ought to be looked upon as entire- 
ly fabulous. 

Thefe Authors therefore confider Fo hi as the Foun- 
der of their Monarchy, who about two hundred Years 
after the Deluge, according to the Verfion of the Se- 
venty, reigned at firft in the Confines of the Province 
of Chen ft ^ and afterwards in the Province of Ho natiy 
which is fituate almoft in the Heart of the Empire, 
where he employed himfelf in clearing all that Tradt 
of Land that extends to the Eaftern Ocean. 

In this Opinion are moft of their Learned, and in- 
deed it is fo well fupportcd by a conftant Tradition, 
and the Authority of their moft ancient Hiftorians, 
that it*s generally look'd upon as incontefta.ble. 

Odier of their Authors carry their Monarchy no 
higher than the Reign of Tao^ who, according to the 
former, was only their Fifth Emperor ; but Ibould any 
one prefume to reduce it lower, he would not only be 
ridicul'd, but feverely chaftiz'd, if not put to death ; 
and for a Miffionary to betray the leaft Sufpicion of 
that kind would be fufficient to baniih him the Em- 
pire. ^ 

However this is certain, that China was inhabited 
above 2 1 c^p^ Years before the Birth of Chrift, which 
is demonftrablc by an Eclipfe that happened that Year, ' 
as may be feen in the Aftronomical Obfervations ex- 

trafted 
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trafted from the Cbinefe Hiftory, and other Books lii 
that Language, and publifhed in 1729. 

Thus for 4000 Years and more this Imperial 
Throne has been enjoy'd, without Interruption, by 
twenty two different Families, in which they reckon 
234 Emperors, who reigned fucceflively till the In- 
vafion of the King oiTartary^ who about eighty-five 
Years fmce made himfelf Mafter of the Crown, and 
has been fucceedcd by three Empet-ors of his Family, 
namely, Chun tcht^ who reigned Seventeen Years, Cang 
hij who reigned fixty-one, and Tcn^ tchingy who a- 
fcended the Throne in 1722. 

This Conqueft was made with the moft furpri^ing 
Facility through the Mifunderftanding of the Cbinefij 
and the divers Factions which divided both the Couf t 
and the Empire :: The greater Part of the Imperial Ar- 

* my was employed, at that time, neat the Gi*eat Wall, 
' in repulfing one of the Kings of the Eaftdrn "Tartars 

called Mantcheoux. 

This Prince, in order to revenge the Injuftice which 

his iSubjefts had received in their Trade with the ChU 
' mfe Merchants, and the little Regard which the Court 
\ had fhewn to his Complaints, had entered into Leao 

tong^ at the Head of a formidable Army, and begun 

a War which laftcd feveral Years With various Succefi 

on both Sides. 

The Emperor Xfong tcbing lived with TfanqUiIlity irt 

his Capital, tho* he had but little Reafon to be fo eafy* 

• The unjuft Punifliment to which he had condemned 
one of his moft confiderable Miniftefs^ his exceflive 
Severity, and extreme Covetoufnefs, which would not 
permit him to leffen the Taxes, to eafe the People^ 
even at a time when there was the greateft Scarcity^ 

' provok'd the People to revolt, and increased the 
number of Malecontents both in the Capital as well 
^s in the Provinces. 

In this Junfture a Cbinefe of the Province of S^ 
tcbuen^ called Li cong tfe^ who was a bold enterprizing 

B 2 MaiTj 
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Man, put himfelf at the Head of a great number of 
Rebels ; his Army increafed daily, and in a Ihort 
time he took feveral confiderable Towns, conquered 
divers Provinces, and gain'd the Affeftion of the Peo- 
ple by eafmg them of the Taxes, with which thq 
were overburthened, and by removing feveral Magi- 
ftrates, and placing in their Head others in whom 
he could confide, charging them, to ufe his Subjeds 
with Miidnefs j but on the other hand he plunder^ 
every City which made the leaft Oppofition to him, 
and gave the Plunder to his Soldiers. 

After he had enrich'd himfelf with the Spoils of the 
delicious Province of Ho nan^ he went into that of 
Chen ft^ and there took upon him the Title of Em- 
peror, under the Name of fien cbun^ which fignifies, 
He that obeys tieaven^ in order to perfuade the People 
that he was the Inftrument which Heaven had ap 
pointed to deliver them from the Cruelty and Op- 
preflion of the Minifters. 

When the Rebel found himfelf near Peking^ arid 
heard by fecret Intelligence of the Fadions and Di- 
vifions that reigned among the Grandees, and beii)g 
informed that the greater part of the Troops had been 
fcnt to the Frontiers of Tartary^ and that feveral of 
the Chief Officers, who remained in the Town, were 
prevailed on by his Bribes to receive him, he lent 
privately a great number of his beft SolcKers, dif- 
guifed like Merchants, into the Town, and gave 
thom Mony to fet up Shops and to trade with, that 
they might be ready to join him, and favour his 
Caufe whenever he Ihould appear before the Wa^s 
of the Town. 

The Succefs anfwered his Expe6tation, for he no 
fooner appeared before the Walls, but one of the 
Gates was opened to him, and he entered the City 
like a Conqueror, finding only a fmall Refiftance from 
a few of the Emperor's faithful Soldiers : H© march'd 
up direftly to the Palace, and had forced the firft 

Wall 
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Wall before the Emperor was acquainted with it. 
This unhappy Prince being informed of his Misfor- 
tune, when It was not in his Power to efcape from the 
Fury of the Enemy, arid finding himfeif forfaken 
and betray 'd by his Courtiers, he retired into one of 
his Gardens, with his Daughter, and having firft kill- 
ed her with his Sabre, he hanged himfeif on a Tree, 
rather chufmg to die than fall into the Hands of a re- 
bellious Subjeft. 

After his Death all fubmitted to this new Power ; 
and the Tyrant, in order to eftablilh himfeif on the 
Throne, put to death feveral great Mandarins, and 
cxadted great Sums of Mony from others 2 There 
was none but Oufanguey^ General of the Forces that 
were on the Frontiers of Tartary^ who refofcd to ac- 
knowledge him Emperor. This General had a Fa- 
ther called Ouy who lived then at Peking^ whom the 
new Emperor fent for, and commanded to follow him 
in the Expedition he was going upon. 

He immediately put himfeif at the Head of a 
confiderable Army, m order to reduce the Chinefe Ge- 
neral, who had retired into one of the Towns of Leao 
tong : After he had befieged the Town, he ordered 
the Father of the General to be brought before the 
Walls in Irons, and threatened the General, that if 
he ■ would not fubmit to him, he would cut his fa- 
ther's Throat before his Face, 

But Ou fan guey^ preferring the Good of his Coun- 
try to the filial Tendernels and Duty which he owed 
his Fiither, fufFer'd him to be facrificed, who highly 
extolled the Fidelity of his Spn, and with an heroic 
Couragp fubmitted to the Rage and Fury of the Ty- 
rant. 

This Cruelty provokM the General to feek for Re- 
venge; but as it was difficult for him to rcfift long 
the Efforts of the Ufurpcr, thought by piquing 
the Generofity of the King of Tartary^ he might not 
only be able to make a Peace with him, but alfo 

B 3 engage 
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engage him to fuccour him with all his Forces ; ^ng 
Uy which was the Name of this King, provoked by 
a fecret Ambition, more thanby the Bribes ofFer'd by 
the Chinefe General, accepted this Propofition fo wil- 
lingly that the very fame Day he appeared at the 
Head of fourfcore thoufand Men. The Ufurper be- 
ing informed of the Union of the Chinefe and Tarta- 
rian Armies, durft not encounter two fuch great Gene- 
rals, but retired in hafte to Peking^ and ^fter he ha4 
loaded feveral Chariots with the choiceft Goods of the 
Palace, he fet it on fire, ^nd fled into the Province 
of Chen fly where he took fuch care to hide himfelf, 
that the Place of his Retreat could never be found : 
Altho* he made great hafte, yet part of the Plunder 
fell into the Hands of the Tartarian Soldiers. 

However Tfong te went direftly to Peking^ where 
he was joyfully received, both by the Grandees and 
the People, whom he managed fo dexteroufly, that 
they defired him to take upon hjm the Government 
pf the Empire, which he did not long enjoy, for he 
died fuddenly, having only time to name Chun tchi^ 
his Son, for his SucceflTor, who was but fix Years 
old, leaving the Care of his Education, and the Go- 
vernment of the Empire, to one of his Brothers called 
Amavam. 

This Prince, by Policy and Addrefs, reduced the 
greater Part of the Provinces, which were unwilling 
to fubmit to the Yoke of the Tartars^ and furren- 
dered the Government into the Hands of his Nephew, 
^s foon as he was capable of governing. 

The young Emperor Ihew-d himfelf fo able in the 
Art of Governn^ent, that he foon gain'd the AfFedtion 
of his Subjefts, and found the means to unite the 
Chinefe and Tartar s^ and make tjiem ^s one Nation. 
During his Reign he maintained the Grandeur of th? 
Empire, but died in the twenty-fourth Year of hi$ 
Age ; juft before his Death he called his four chief 
j^iniftgs^ s^nd naqied Can^ hj^ one of his Sons, who 
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was then but eight Years of Age for his Succeflbr, 
whofe Education he recommended to their Care. 

The next Day after the Death of the Emperor Chun 
Uhij his Body being put into a Coffin, Cang hi was 
proclaimed Emperor, and afcended the Throne, when 
all the Princes, Lords, prime Officers of the Army 
and the .Crown, with the Mandarins of all the Tri- 
bunals, proftrated themfelves at his Feet three times, 
and at each Proftration ftruck the Ground with their 
Foreheads, and made the nine cuftomary Bows. 

Nothing could exceed the Magnificence of the Great 
Court where this Ceremony was performed ; all the 
Mandarins were ranged on both fides, drefled in Silk 
Gowns flower'd with Gold in the Form of Rofcs ; 
there were fifty that carried great Umbrellas of Gold 
Brocade and Silk, with their Staves gilt, and were di- 
vided irfto two Rows, twenty- five on each fide of the 
Throne ; near them were thirty Officers with large 
Fans of Silk embroider'd with Gold, and nigh thefe 
laft were twenty-height large Standards, embroidered 
with golden Stars, great Dragons, and the Figures of 
the New and Full Moon, with all its different 
Faces and^ Appearances, to reprefent the twenty-eight 
Manfions of the Heavens, and their Conjunftjons and 
Oppofitions with the Sun, as they appear in the Inter- 
feftions of the Circles, which the Aftronomers call 
the Dragon* s Head and I'ail ; a hundred other Stan-r 
dards follow'd thefe, and the reft of the Mandarins 
carry*d Maces, Axes, Hammers, and other Inftru- 
ments of War or Ceremony, with Heads of Mon- 
fters and diverfe Animals, 

During this Reign, which was one of the longeft^ 
the Emperor's Merit and Glory were not only held 
;n Veneration thro' Afidy but alfo procured him the 
Regard and Efteem of all Europe : It was he that 
united the two ^artaries with Chinas and made them 
but one Empire, by that means bringing under his 
fole Power an imnienfc Country, which is i^ot fepa^ 
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rated by any Lands belonging to other Potentates :• 
As there was none but the Eaftern Tartars that could 
give him Trouble, he, partly by Policy, and partly 
by Force, remov'd them three hundred Miles beyond 
the Great Wall, where he gave them Lands, and c- 
ftabliflied his own Subjefts in their Places : He divi- 
ded this vaft Country into feveral Provinces, which 
were fubmiffive and tributary to him, and kept them 
in Subjcftion by the means of the Lamas^ whom the 
Tartars worfhip as fo many Divinities. 

As foon as he had eftablilh'd a laftirig Peace in the 
Empire, he recalled from the Provinces the greater' 
Part of the Forces that were difperfed there, and 
marched them three times a Year into Tartaryi iSftri" 
cd with Bows, Arrows, and Scimitars, as in a war- 
like Expedition, making them endure great Fatigues 
and long Marches, and employing them to deftroy the 
wild Boars, Bears, Tigers, and other Beafts ; this he did 
out of Policy, to keep them from Luxury and Idle- 
nefs : The Army was obliged to encamp at Night, 
and lodge in Tents, there being^neither Cities, Towns, 
or Villages in the fVeJiern Tartary : The Inhabi- 
tants have no other Tenements but Tents difpersM 
over the Country, where they feed their Oxen, Horfes, 
and Camels ; they know nothing of Plowing, fow- 
ing of Corn, or cultivating Land, but remove their 
Tents from Place to Place for the Conveniency of Pa* 
fture Ground, living on Milk, Cheefe, and what 
Game they can get. 

Notwithftanding all this the Emperor did not lef* 
fen his Application to State-Affairs, but would often 
confult his Miniflers under a Tent, as if it had been 
his Palace, governing the Empire himfelf, as the Soul 
that animated all the Members of fo great a Body, y 
not intrufling the Care of the Government either to 
his Miniflers or Eunuchs. 

Another piece of his Policy was, eflablifliing 
Judges in the Courts of Judicature, who were half of 

them 
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them Cbhwfi^ and the other half Tartars^ dcfign'das 
fa many Spies on each other ; befides, it obliged the 
Tartars to apply thenifelves to Learning, in order to 
qualify them&lves for Employ ments^ accoading to the 
ancient Cuftom of tHe Empire. 

Since the Peace which this Prince concluded with 
the Mufccvites at Nipcbou^ where the Bounds of tlie 
Empire were fettled, the Extent of this great King- 
dom is known ; the Length of which from the Sou- 
thern Point of the Province of Hat nan^ to the Ex- 
tremity of that Part of Tartary which belongs to this 
"Empire, is upwards of nine hundred common French 
Leagues. 

Cong bi dy'd towards the end of the Year 17'' 2, 
leaving this flourifhing Empire to his fourth Son, 
whom he named his Succefibr ibme Hours before hit 
Death : This young Prince afcended the Throne, and 
took die Name of Tang tcbing^ which fignifies a firm 
PeacE^ and an indiffhlMc Concord : He is witty, and, 
ipeaks well, but too &ft, not giving time for an An- 
iwer \ ibme think he afibds it to prevent hearing any 
Perfualions to change his Refolutions : He ap|>]ies 
himfelf to the Afiairs of his Empire, in which he is. 
indefatigable, and is always employed for the Good 
of his People : He is as abfolute as his Father^ and 
as much fear'd, but his Condu(9: is very difiecent 
with regard to the Miffionaries, who were always 
fevour'd by his Fadier. 

Befides the prodigious Extent of this Empire, ther« 
are many Kingdoms which are tributary to the Em- 
peror, as Corea^ ^bng king^ Cochinchma^ Siam^ &c, 
which pay him a yearly Tribute, but their particular 
Governments have nodiing in common witn that of 
China ; fometimes the Emperor appoints their Kings, 
at leaft confirms them ; They arc all very much in-? 
ferior to Cinna^ either as to the Fertility of the Soil, 
the Number and Beauty of the Cities, or the Reli- 
gion, Wit, Miuiners^ and Politencfs of the Inhabi- 
tants: 
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There are properly but two Orders in the Empire, 
one of the Nobles, and the other of the People ; the 
firft comprehends the Princes of the Blood, the Dukes, 
Earls, Mandarins of Learning arid Arms, thofe that 
have been Mandarins formerly, but are not fo at pre- 
fent, and the Learned who by their Studies are afpi- 
ring to the Magiftracy and Dignities of the Empire \ 
the fecond comprehends the Merchants, Tradefmen, 
and Labourers. I fhall treat of each of thefe in their 
Order, acccx^ding to the Plan which I have prefcrib'd 
myfelf. 




Of the Authority of the 'Emperor^ the Seals of 
the Empire^ the common Expences of the Pa-- 
hcey the Emperor's Equipage^ and the Cere- 
mony with 'which be goes out of his Palace. 

'T'HERE is no Monarchy more abfolute than 
that of China: The Emperor has an abfolute 
Authority, and the Refpeft which is paid to him is 
a kind of Adoration j his Words are like fo many 
Oracles, and his Commands are as ftriftly and readi- 
ly executed as if they came direftly from Heaven ; 
none arc admitted to fpeak to him but on their Knees, 
not even his elder Brother, unlefs he commands it to 
be otherwife ; nor any, but the Lords that accompany 
him, are allowed to ftand before him, and to put one 
Knee only to the Ground when they Ipeak to him. 

The fame Honours are paid to his Officers, when 
they reprefent the Emperor's Perfon,. and give his 
Orders, either as Envoys, or Mandarins of the Pre^ 
fence ; the fame Honours are alfo paid to Governors 
when they adminifter Juftice, for they do not confi- 
der who the Perfon is, but whom he reprefents \ 
the Mandarins, the Grandees of the Court, and 

the 



the Princes of the Blood not only proftrate thcmfelves 
ui the Prefence of the Emperor, but they do it allb 
before his Chair or Throne, and every thing that is for 
his Ufe, kneeling down even before his, Habit or 
his Girdle. ^ 

And tho* they are not fo blind but they can fee hk 
Faults, and bfame hini for them, whenever he coaa- 
mits any which juftly defcrve it, fuch as Anger, Cc^ 
vetoufnefs, or any other fhameful Paflion, yet they 
think thefe publick Marks of Veneration for their . 

Emperor are neceflary to inlpire the People, by their 
Examples, with the Honour and Obedience which 
are due to his Authority ; in order to this they ffiVt 
him the hi^eft Titles, calling him, T^en tfee^ the 
Son of Ileaven ; Hoang ti^ Augufi and Saver Agn Effh- 
jperor ; Chi/ig boang^ Holy Emperor ; Chao ting^ Pa-' 
lace Royal ; Vanfoui^ Ten thoufand Tears \ thefe Narmcs, 
and many more of the fame Nature, iheiw the great 
Relpeft which his Subjcdbs have for him. 

No Perfons, of whatever Rank or Quality, are al- 
lowed to ride on Horfeback, or pais in a Chaiie be- 
fore the Gate of his Palace, but are oblig'd to alight 
at the Place appointed for that purpofe. 

There arc Days fix'd in thp Week, or in the 
Month, wherein all the Grandees are obliged to ap- 
pear in Ceremonial Habits, in one of the Courts of 
the Palace, to pay him their Homage, when, if he 
does not appear perfonally, they muft proftrate them- 
ielyes before his Throne : If he fells dangeroufly 
fick it caufcs a general Alarm; in which Cafe the 
i^andarins of all Orders affemble in one of the Courts 
of the Palace, pafling both Nights and Days on their 
Knees, in order to give a Token of their Grief, and 
to intreat Heaven to reftore his Health, not regard- 
ing either the Inclemencies of the Air, or the . Ri- 
gour of the Seafon ; for if the Emperor fuffers, the 
whole Empire fuffers in his Pcrfon, his Lois being 
the only Misfortune which his Subjedts dread. 

In 
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In the middle of the Courts of the Imperial Pa- 
lace there IS a Path paved with large Stones, on which 
the Emperor walks when he goes out, and thofe that 
pafe on it muft run fiift, which is a Mark of Re- 
5?c6t they obferve when they pafs before a Perlbn 
of Quality -, but they have a particular way of Run- 
ning which is very graceful, as the Europeans have 
of making a handfome Bow ; the , firft Miffionaries 
were oblig'd to learn that Exercife before they falu- 
ted the late Emperor upon their Arrival at Peking ; 
after they had pafs'd through eight great Courts, at 
laft they arriv'd at his Apartment ; he was in a Cong^ 
for thus they call a great Hall or Parlour that ftands 
by itfelf, where the Emperor lives, which is carry*d 
■upon Slabs of white Marble. 

This Cong was compofed of a Hall, in which 
there was a Throne, and a Chamber : He was fitting 
in a Can or Alcove railed three Foot, which took 
up the whole Length of the Room ; the Can was co- 
-vcr'd with a plain white Felt, perhaps he afFefted 
this Simplicity as being in Mourning for his Grand- 
fither ; his Habit was only of black Sattin lined with 
Fur of Sables, fuch as moft of the confiderable Offl- 
' cers wear 5 he fat in the Tartarian Falhion, with his 
Legs acrofs, and they made the Imperial Salute, as 
is ufual when any one has Audience from this 
Prince. 

As foon as any one is enter'd the Court he muft 
run, in a graceful manner, till he arrives at the bot- 
* tom of the Chamber which is oppofite to the Empe- 
ror, then being in the Front on the fame Line, he 
muft ftand a little time with both Arms extejrided, 
and after bending his Knees, bow down to the Ground 
^ three times, then rife up again and repeat this laft 

Ceremony three times, till he is commanded to 
advance, and kneel at the Emperor's Feet. 

The Yellow is the Imperial Colour, and is forbid- 
den every Body but the Emperor ; his Veft is covered 

with 
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with Dragons with five Claws, which is his Coat of 
Arms, none elfe daring to bear them on pain of Pu- . 
ni/hment : He dates his Decf ees and all his publick 
A6ts with the Years of his Reign, and the Day of 
the Moon; as, for Example, The fixteenth Year of my 
Reign, and the fixth of the fourth Moon. 

He hath the Difpofal of the Lives and Fortunes 
of his Subjefts, nor can the Viceroys, or any So- 
vereign Court of Judicature punifh a Criminal with 
Death, if the Sentence is not firft confirmed by the 
Emperor. 

The Princes of the Blood-Royal have neither Power 
nor Credit with the People ; they are ftiled Regulo^ 
and are allowed a Palace and a Courts with Officers 
and a Revenue conformable to their Rank ; formerly, 
when they were difperfed in the Provinces, the Offi- 
cers of the Crown remitted them their Revenues every 
three Months, that they might fpend them as fail as 
they receiv*d them, to prevent their laying up any part 
of them, left they fhould be enabled to create Trou- 
bles, and fow Sedition, and were forbidden upon pain 
of Death to move from the Place appointed them for 
their Refidence ; but fince the Tartars have been Ma- 
ilers of China^ the Emperor obliges all the Princes to 
live at Court under his Care ; they have alio Houfes, 
Lands, and Revenues, befide what the Emperor al- 
lows them, and improve their Money by the Induftry 
of their Domefticks, fo that fome of them are very rich. 

The Emperor alone difpofes of all Places in the 
Empire ; it is he that names the Viceroys and Go- 
vernors, and difplaces them according to their 
Capacities and Merit (for no Place, generally (peak- 
ing, is vendible in the Empire) -, even the l-'rinces of 
the Blood don't bear that Title without his Leave, 
which they could hot obtain if their Conduft was ir- 
regular. 

It is he that chufes which of his Sons fliall be his 
Succeffor, and if he thinks that there is none of his 

Family 
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Family capable of governing well, he namte one of 
his Subje&s, which of them he thinks is moft pro* 
per, to fuccecd him ; there have been formerly Ex- 
anq>]€s of this Nature, Princes that have been re- 
markable for jM-eferring the Welfare of their Sd3Je6ts, 
to the Glory and Splendor of their own Family ^ 
nevcrthcleis for thele feveral laft Ages the Emperor 
has chofen a Prince of his own Blood for hk Succef- 
. for, which of them he plcafes, provided that he hadi 
true Merit and a Capacity to govern, otherwife he 
would lofe his Reputation, and infallibly occaiion 
great Diforders ; but if he prefers to the eldeft one 
-who has more Merit, then his Name becomes immor- 
tal : If he that hath been declared his Succeilbr wkh 
xbe ufual Solemnities, ferbears to pay him the due 
Submiflion which he ought, or commits any great 
Crime, he has it in his Power to exclude him from 
•the Succ^ffion, and to name another in his Place. 

The late Emperor Ca^ hij in fuch a Cafe, . d^xv 
led one of his Sons in a very fingular manner, the 
only one which he had from his lawfiil Wife, and 
whom he had declared Heir to the Crown, but after- 
wards fulpefted his Fidelity : It was iurprifing to fee 
him, wIk) had been almoft equal to the Empercx', now 
loaded wkh Irons; his Children and principal Offi- 
cers w«re involved in the feme Fite, and the publick 
Gazettes were^ inamediately fiird with Manifefto's^ by 
which the Emperor intormed his Subjcfts of the 
Reafons which had obliged him to aft after that 
manner. 

The Sentences of th6 Courts of Judicature are of no 
Force till ratify'd by the Emperor, but thofc that 
proceed immediately from the Emperor are perpetual 
and irrevocable, and the Viceroys are obliged to have 
them regiftred, and publifh'd immediately in all Places 
of their Jurifdiftion. The Power of the' Prince is 
not limited to the Living only, but extends al- 
fo over the Dead ; for the Emperor, to recompenfe 

their 
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their Perfonal Merit, or that of their Dcfcendants, 
gives honourable Titles to their Memory which ex- 
tend to all their Family. 

The Cbinefe have this general Notion of Govern- 
ment, that a State is a large Family, and that a Prince ^ 
ought .to have the lame Affection for his Subjefts as. \. 
a Parent has for his Children, he being the commoa \ 
Father to tliem all, and they judge of him according 
as he oblervcs this Rule ; if well he is highly prais'd 
and valued, but if otherwife he is treated with the 
utmoft Contempt ; for the Cbinefe lay, Pf^hy hath the 
Tien placed htm on the TTorone ? Is it not to be our Pa- 
rent ? and therefore he ought not to make himfelf feared^ 
hut in proportion as he deferves to he loved for his- Good- 
nefs and Virtue: Their Book§ are mil pf thefe 
Maxims. 

. The Chinefe Emperors, in order to preferve this 
Reputation, are continually bufied in inquiring into 
the State of the Empire, and afFeft a Paternal Care 
of their People, elpecially whenever ^ny of the Pro^ 
vinces are afflided with ^Calamities ; .the Emperor 
then Ihuts himfelf up in his Palace, keeps Faft, 
deprives himfelf of all Pleafures, and publiflies De- 
crees to eafe ths^t Province of the ufual Taxes ; he 
afFeds alfo to be mightily grieved at the Miferies of 
his People, faying, that he laments Night and T>ay for 
their Misfortune^ that it wounds his Hearty and that all 
his Thoughts are emplofd to make them happy. In lliort, 
he makes ule of a multitude of fuch Exprcflions to 
give his Subjeds Proof of his tender AfFedion to- 
wards tbenif The reigning Emperor has ordered, 
that whenever any of the Provinces are threatned with 
a Calamity a Courier Ihall immediately be fent to 
him to inform him of it, that he may take Meafures 
%o appeafe the Anger of Tien. 

Notwithftanding the great Power with which the 
Emperor is inverted, the Law allows the Mandarins, 
whenever he commits any Faults in his Adminiftra- 
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tion, to reprefent them to hirri in an humble manner, 
and to lay before him the Inconveniencies which they 
may occafion in the Government ; and if he fliould 
have no Regard to their Reprefentations, but punifh 
the Mandarin for fo doing, the fufiering Mandarin 
would receive from the People the higheft Enco- 
miums, and his Name would be render'd immortal r 
There have been leveral of thefe publick Martyrs in 
Cknna^ who could not be terrify'd either by Puniftiments 
or Death, when the Prince deviated from the Rules 
of a wife Adminiftration. 

Bcfides, the Tranquillity of the Empire depends in- 
tirely upon the Application of the Prince to lee the 
Laws put in Execution ; for fuch is the Genius of 
the Chinefe^ that if either the Emperor or his Coun- 
cil were not fteady, and attentive to the Conduft 
of thofe who have Authority over the People, the 
Viceroys and the Mandarins, who are at a diftance 
from the Court, would govern the People as they 
pleas'd, and become fo many petty Tyrants in the Pro- 
vinces, and Equity would foon be banifh'd from the 
Tribunals ; upon which the People, who are infinite in 
China^ finding themfelves ill us'd and opprefs'd^ 
would begin to cabal and murmur, which would foon 
be followed by a general Revolt in a Province ; the 
Rifing of one Provinceoiiight, in a Ihort time, com- 
municate itfelf to the adjoining Provinces, and the 
whole Empire be in a Flame in an Inftant ; for it is 
the CharacSter of this Nation, that if the firft Seeds of 
Rebellion are not immediately ftifled by Authority, in 
a Ihort time they produce the moft dangerous Revo- 
lutions : There have been divers Examples of this in 
China, which have taught the Emperors that their 
Authority is no longer fecure than their indefatigable 
Watchfulnefs renders it fo, and than they tread in 
the Steps of the great Princes that have preceded 
them. 

One 
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One of the moft confiderable Enfigns of the Impe- 
rial Authority is that of the Seals of the Empire, 
which are apply'd to authorife all publick Afts, and 
all the Decifions of the Tribunals ot the Empire •, the 
Emperor's Seal is near eight Inches fquare, ^nd is of 
a very fine Jafper, which is a Precious Stone highly 
cftecm*d in Chinay and none but the Emperor is al- 
lowed to ufe it ; it is calFd Tu ch^, and is taken out 
of the Mountain Th yu chatty that is the Mountain of 
the Agate Seal. 

The Chinefe relate feveral Fables concerning this 
Mountain, and among others, that formerly the Fong 
hoang having appeared on this Mountain refted upon 
an unhewn Stone, and that a skilful Lapidary having 
broke it in Pieces found this famous Stone of which 
the Seal of the Empire is made : This Bird called 
Fong hoang is the Phoenix of China, and is according 
to them the Bird of Prolperity, and the Forerunner 
of the Golden Age : But it has no other Exiftence 
than what is found in their Books, and the chimerical 
Painting that is made of it. 

The honorary Seals that are given to the Princes 
arc of Gold ; thofe of Viceroys, great Mandarins or 
Magiftrates of the firft Order, are of Silver ; thofe 
of the inferior Mandarins or Magiftrates are either of 
Brafs or Lead ; they are larger or leffer according to 
' the Dignity of the Magiftrates ; the Charafters of 
the Seals, fincethe Tartars have been in China^ are both 
Chinefe and Tartarian, the Officers and Magiftrates be- 
ing both Chinefe and Tartars : When the Emperor 
fends Vifitors into the Provinces to examine the Con- 
. duft of the Governors and particular Magiftrates, he 
* gives a Seal to each of them, and when the Seals arc 
: worn out they muft fend Notice of it to the Tribu- 
nals, who fend them new ones, and take back the 
old ones. 

The Seals which the Magiftrates receive from the 
Emperor are carried before them when there are any 
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Ceremonies to perform, or when they go to vifit Per- 
fons to whom they would fliew Refpedt : They arc 
carried in a golden Box by two Men, upon a kind of 
Litter, which goes before the Chair of the Mandarin : 
When he is arrived at the place where he defigncd, the 
Seal is laid on a Side-Table covered with a Carpet. 

The Emperor of CUna is no lefs formidable on 
account of the great Revenues which he draws from 
the Empire, than the vaft Extent of it ; but it is not eafy 
to give a juft Account of them, becaufe the annual Tri- 
bute is pay'd partly in Mony , and partly in Com- i 
modities, and they arc collefted from all Sorts of' 
Land, from Salt, Silks, Stuffs, Linen and Cotton, 
^ and other Commodities; from the Ports, Cuftoms, 

Barks ; from the Sea, from the Forefts, Royal Gar- 
dens, and Confifcations, i£c. 

The perfonal Tribute, which thole that are from 
twenty to fixty Years of Age pay, amounts to im- 
menfe Sums of Money, becaufe of the great Number 
ef Inhabitants which arc in the Empire. They fay 
that formerly there were upwards of 58000000 of 
Perfons that paid this Tribute. In the Numbring of 
the People, which was made in the beginning of the 
Reign of the late Emperor Cang hi, there were found 
1 1052872 Families, and 59788364 Men able to bear 
Arms, and yet neither the Princes nor OfHcers of 
the Court, nor Mandarins, nor the Soldiers who^ 
have ferved and have been difcharg'd, nor the Li- 
centiates, the Doftors, the Bonzes, nor young Per- 
fons under twenty Years of Age, nor the great Mul- 
titudes that live in Barks either on the Rivers or on 
the Sea, ,are comprehended in this Number. The 
Number of Bonzes exceeds 1 000000, of which there 
are 2000 unmarried at Peking ; befides that there arc 
350000 more in the Idol Temples in divers Places, 
who are fettled by the Emperor's Patents ; the Num- 
ber of Batchelors alone are about 90000. 
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There are befides loooo Barks belonging to the 
Emperor, which are employed to bring to Court the 
Tribute of Rice, Stuffs, Silks, ^c. The Emperor 
receives annually 40155490 Sacks of Rice, Wheat, 
and Millet , each Sack weighing 1 20 Pound ; 
1 3 15937 Loaves of Salt, each Loaf weighing 50 
Pound ; 210470 Sacks of Beans, and 22598597 Bun- 
dles of Straw for his Horfes ; in wrought Silks and 
Stuffs 190530 Pound weight, each Pound of twenty 
Ounces; 409896 Pound of unwrought Silk, 396480 
Pieces of Callico, 560280 Pieces of Linen Cloth, 
befides vaft Quantities of Velvet, Satin, Damask, 
and the like ; alfo Varnifh, Oxen, Sheep, Hogs, 
Gecfe, Ducks, Wild-fowl, Fifh, Herbs, Fruits, 
Spices, and many forts of Wine, which are conti- 
nually brought into the Imperial Palace : The whole 
Revenues of the Emperor, being computed in French 
Money, amount to near 200000000 of Taels, each 
Tael is an Ounce of Silver, whofe intrinfick Value 
amounts to 100 French Sols. 

The Emperor may raife new Taxes if the Occa- 
fions of the State fhould require it, but he very fel- 
dom ufcs this Power, the yearly Tributes being con- 
fiderable enough to defray his Expences : There is 
fcarcely a Year he does not remit the whole Tribute 
' to Ibme Province, if it happens to be afflifted with 
any kind of Calamity. 

As the Lands are furvcy'd, and the Number of 
Families are known, as alfo what is due to the Em- 
peror, the Officers of each Town gather his Taxes 
with eafe ; and thole tliat are negligent in paying of 
them are punifh'd by the Mandarins, either by the 
Baflinado, or fending them to Prifon, but never 
by feizing their Goods ; or die by Billetting into 
their Houfcs the Poor and Aged, whom the Empe- 
ror keeps out of Charity in each Town, and who re- 
main in the Houfe until they have confumed as 
much as is owing to the Emperor. 

C 3 Tlicfc^ 
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Thefe Officers are accountable for what they re- 
ceive to the Pen tchingjfe'e^ who is Trcafurer- General 
of the Province, and they remit to him the Sums of 
Mony which they have coUefted ; they fend them on 
Mules, each Mule caries 2000 Taelsin two Wooden 
Veffels like long Barrels, which are fecur*d with Iron 
Cramps. The Pou kbingffee is accountable to the 
Hon pou^ which is the fecond Sovereign Court, and 
has the Superintendency of the Cuftoms and Taxes, 
and is accountable for them to the Emperor. 

China is lingular in this. That the Emperor is in 
the Empire as a great Head of a Family, who pro- \ 
vides for all the Neceflities of his Officers -, the greater 
Part of the Tribute and Taxes belonging to the Em- 
peror is fpent in the Provinces for the Maintenance 
of the Poor, efpecially of aged People, of Invalids, 
who. are in great Number, for the Salary of the Man- 
darins, the Maintenance of the Forces, for publick 
Buildings, i^c. and the Overplus is carried to Pekij^^ 
to fupply the Expences of the Court and the Me- 
tropolis, in which the Emperor maintains 160000 
Men of regular Troops, befides their Pay, which is 
paid in Mony. 

Befides all this there is diftributed at Peking every 
Day, to near 5000 Mandarins, a certain Quantity of 
Meat, Fifh, Salt, Herbs, fcfr. and every Month 
they have Rice, Beans,^ Wood, Coals, and Straw de- 
livered to them : The fame thing is done to thofe 
that are font from the Court to the Provinces, they 
are paid all their Charges on the Road ; befidc, 
they have Barks, Horfes, Carriages, and Inn« al- 
low'd them at the Expences of the Emperor, 

The Affair is dius manag'd ; when a Mandarin is 
fent by the Court they give him a Cang ho^ that is an 
Order difpatch'd from the Court by the Ping pou^ or 
Tribunal of the Militia, fealed with the Seal of that 
Tribunal, by which the Officers of the Pofls and of the 
To^yns are ordered to furniih, without delay, what 
js mentioned in that Order, and for a Proof of the 
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Execution of it they put their Seals to it : There are 
Men provided to draw the Barks, and to carry the 
Baggage, likewife the general Officer of the Pofts gives 
Orders for weighing the Baggage, and furnifhing as 
m^ny Men as arc neceflary to carry it, allowing 
fifty Chinefe Pounds weight to each Man. 
. The Troops which the Emperor keeps, as well near 
the Great Wall as in other fortify'd Places, amounted 
formerly to the Number of 770000 Soldiers, which 
Number hath been increafed, and fubfifts fo at prefent, 
for they never reduce them 5 they ferve for Guards 
to the grand Mandarins, Governors, Officers and Ma- 
giftrates, efcorting them on their Journeys, and in the 
Night keeping Watch about their Barks or their Inns. 
The Emperor likewife maintains near 56fooo Horfes 
to remount his Cavalry, and for the ufc of Pofts and 
Couriers to carry his Orders, and thofe of the Tri- 
bunals into the Provinces. 

The Emperor defi-ays alfo the Charges of all Fo- 
reign Ambafladors, from the Day that they enter 
into his Dominions until they go out of them. , He 
pays all the Expence of their Tables, and when they 
are arrived at Court lodges them in a Palace, where, 
for a Token of Friendfhip,. he fends them every 
other Day Difhes from his own Table ; and fome- 
times, to fhew them a particular Regard, he fends 
them extraordinary Mefles. 

I do not mention the other Expcnces which the Em- 
peror is obliged to be at for publick Buildings, aod 
the Repairing of his Palace, which, altho' of a diflfe- 
rent Architefturc from ours, yet is fuitable to the Ma- 
jefty of fo great a Prmce. 

The Idea whjc^h I have already given ©f it in the 
beginning of this Work may feem fufficient for 
the Reader, bijt I Ihall now fupply what is wanting 
there by a more particular Defcription of it, with- 
out repeating wWt has been faid before, which has 
been done by one x)f the Miffionaries, who had the 
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Honour to be admitted into the Emperor's Prefence, 
and to falute him even in his Apartment. 

As, [aid ]pe^ the Southern Gate is never open'ct 
but for the Emperor, we came in by the Eaftem 
Gate, which leads into a vaft Court Southward 
with regard to the Palace ; this Court is fquare, and 
at each Angle there is a large oblong Building 
with a double Roof, and three Gates like thofe 
of Cities ; the Length of this Court from North 
to South is upwards of 200 geometrical Paces, and 
the Length a-crofs is about the fame : It i^ paved 
with large Bricks, and the Walks laid with large Flat 
Stones : Before we entered into another Court wc 
pafs*d a Canal that was almoft dry, over one of the 
fix white Marble Bridges, which are laid acrofs this 
Canal that runs Eaft and Weft, ovcragainft five Gates 
that arc vaulted, on which is a large Building with 
a Platform and a double Roof, whofe Thicknefs is 
upwards of twenty geometrical Paces. At each end of 
the Bridge that leads to the middle Gate arc two 
large round Columns of white Marble, upon a large 
Pedeftal of white Marble, furrounded with Balifters of 
the fame, as alfo two great Lyons between feven 
and eight foot high upon tjieir Bafis, which feem as 
if they had been cut out of one Stone, 

The Gates of this fecond Court, of which I am 
now fpcaking, face the North ; the Length p{ it is but 
I CO geometrical Paces, and about fifty in Breadth ; at 
the Entrance of this Court thfere are two other white 
Marble Columns, adorn*d with Dragons in relievo^ 
with two fmall Wings below a Chapiter which is flat 
and wide. 

From thence you enter into a third Court, which 
is double the Length of this laft, but a little wider ; 
it has five Gates the fame as in the two former, with 
a Building on them of the fame Strufture, 

Thefe Gates are very thick, and cover'd with 
Plates of Iron fattened on with Brafs Nails, whofe 
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j-Jeads are bigger than a Man's Fill ; all the Build- 
ings of the Palace are placed on Bafes of the height 
of a Man of a reddifh gray Marble, very ill poliiQi'd, 
and adorn'd with Mouldings. 

All thefe ■ Courts are furrounded with low Build- 
ings cover'd with yellow Tiles : At the bottom of 
this third Court there is a large Building flank*d 
with two Pavilions which join two Wings, and are 
terminated by two other Pavilions like the firft, that 
is with double Roofs, and furrounded with Galle- 
ries the fame as the Wings, and the Bottom of the 
Building, which i» raifcd on a Platform of Bricks, 
with its Parapet, and little Embrafures, and is near 
thirty-five foot high : The Level of the Platform, 
which is fix foot higher than the Level of the Ground, 
is built of Marble; there are three Gates at the bot- 
tom like the former, with this Difference, that the 
Nails and Plates of Iron are gilt ; there were Guards 
at this Gate. 

After we had pafled through thefe three Courts, 
which have nothing remarkable excepting their Ex- ' 
tent, we yrent into a fourth, which is near fourfcorc 
geometrical Paces fquare, and very pleafant ; it is 
furrounded with Galleries that are interrupted, at pro- 
per Diftances, with little open Halls fomewhat higher, 
overagainft which there are Steps with their Flights 
of white Marble which go quite round. 

This Court has a little Canal in it, which is lined 
with white Marble j the Sides are adorn'd with Bali- 
fters of the fame kind : There are four or five Bridges 
over this Canal of one Arch of white Marble, and 
adorn'd with Mouldings and Bajfo relievo* s , in the bot- 
tom of this Court there is a large and magnificent Hall, 
which has three fine Stair-cafes to go up to it, whofc 
Flights are adorned with Balifters of the fame. 

The fifth Court is near the fame Form and Size ; 
there arc in it large Perrons raifed in the form of a 
Square three Stories high, and adorn'd at each Story 
with Balifters of white Marble. Thefe Perrons 
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take up near half the Length of the Court, and near 
two thirds of its Breadth ; it is about eighteen foot 
high, built upon a Bafe of Marble of Siam^ which is 
coarfer and only fix foot high : There are three Stair- 
cafes that afcend to the top, that of the middle is the 
moft confiderable ; on the top of the Perron arc eight 
Vafes of Copper near feven foot high, and at the bot- 
tom of the middle Stair-cafe are two large Copper 
Lyons : Thefc Perrons are over againft a large and 
magnificent Hall, where the Emperor receives the Me- 
morials and Petitions, which the Mandarins of the 
Sovereign Tribunals come to prefent him daily, after 
Iiaving performed the accuftomed Ceremony of bow- 
ing at the Foot of the great Stairs, 

Afterwards we pafled through two other fuch 
Courts, with iPerrons of the fame Form and Man- 
ner, and furrounded with the like Buildings, and 
Stair-cafes with Balifliers round them : After we had 
crof&'d the laft of thefe Courts we were conduced 
through a Door on the right hand, which brought 
. us into another Court, whofe Length was near 200 
Paces : It is a kind of Hippodrome, (a Place for 
Tilting, or Horfe-racing) at the end of which on the 
left hand there is a great Hall which ftands open ; 
we, found Guards there, and waited till the Man- 
darin, who was to conduft us into the Apartment 
of the Emperor, came to us. 

At laft they came, and we pafs'd through a 
ninth Court fomcthing lefs than the laft, but no wife 
inferior in Beauty : At the bottom there was a large 
Building of an oblong Figure with a double Roof, 
like the preceding, and cover'd likewife with yellow 
Tiles ; there is a Caufeway rais'd about fix or kvtn 
foot high, with Balifters of white Marble, and paved 
with the fame, which leads to this Palace, where the 
Apartment of the Emperor is. None but the Em- 
peror may walk in this Path, nor crofs the middle 
of the other Courts. 

This 
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This Palace Ihines with Varnifh, Gilding, and 
the Paintings with which the Ornaments of Sculp- 
ture are covered. 

At the bottom of this great Building there is a 
kind of Platform, paved with large Squares of a 
beautiful Marble vein'd, and poliih'd like a Looking- 
glais, and the Squares fo neatly join'd that one qan . 
icarcely diicern the Joints. 

At the entrance of the great Hall there is a Door> 
V^hich opens into a large Iquare Room, where the 
Emperor was fitting in a kind of Alcove, after 
the manner of the Tartars : This Room was paved 
with Marble, the Beams wo^ fuppbrced by wooden 
Columns varniih*d with Red, and ib deep in the 
Walls that they were even with 'its Surface: Wc 
performed the ufual Ceremonies, that is we ranged 
our felves in a Line over againft the Emperor, and 
kneeling three^ times before him, each time we 
bowed our felves three times to the Ground : This 
was a great Favour he did us to receive himfelf the 
Marks of our Refped j for when the Mandarins of 
the fix Sovereign Courts come every fifth Day of the 
New Year, and after the Emperor's Birth-day, to 
perform thcfe Ceremonies, this Prince is icarce ever 
prefent, and is fomctimes very far fiiom the Palace 
when they pay him their Homage : After we had 
perform'd thefe Ceremonies we approached his Per- 
fon, kneeling on one Side and on the fame Line ; 
he ask'd us our Name, Age, and Country, and en- 
tertained us with a wonderful Mildnefs and Affabili- 
ty, which would be highly admir*d in any other Prince, 
but much more in the Emperor of China. 

One cannot deny but that this Number of Courts 
on a level, and diffcr^t Buildings, tho' confufedly 
united, with Pavilions, Galleries, Columns, Bali- 
fters, Stair-cafes of Marble, and a multitude of var- 
nilhM Roofs cover'd with yellow Tiles, fo bright 
(h^t when the Sun fiiines on them they look as if 

they 
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they were gilt with Gold : I fay it cannot be denied 
hut that it prcfents to the Sight a je n^ffoy quoi of 
Magnificence, which difcovers it to be the Palace of 
a great Emperor^ 

Befides all this, there are Courts that have been 
made on the Wings for Offices, for Stables, for the 
Palaces of the Princes of the Blood, thofe of the 
Emprefe, and of the Women ; likewife for Gardens, 
Fifti-ponds, Lakes, and Woods in which are kept 
various forts of Animals ; all which are very lingular, 
and are all contained within the Bounds of the interior 
Palace, which is feparated from the exterior by a 
great Wall which furrounds it, and whofe Circuit is 
near two Leagues : It is like a fmall City, wherein 
the different OfBcers of the Court lodge, and a 
great number of Tradcfmen of all forts, who are 
maintain'd at the Charge of the Emperor. 

Near Peking lies the Pleafure-Houfe of the former 
Emperors, whofe Circuit is no lefs than ten common 
French Leagues : It is vaftly different from the Royal 
Palaces of Europe^ having neither Marble, nor Wa- 
ter-works, nor Stone Walls about it ; it is vatcr'd 
with four Rivulets, whofe Banks are planted 
with Trees :. There are three Buildings very large and 
neat ; alfo feveral Filhponds , Paftures for Stags, 
Roebucks, wild Mules, and other wild Bcafts, 
Sheep -Folds, Kitchin-gardens, green Walks, Or- 
chards, and fome plowed Ground ; in a word, all 
that can render a Country Life agreeable : The for- 
mer Emperors ufed to retire there to free themfelves 
from Bufinefs. 

Thefe Emperors feldom went out of their Palaces, 
imagining that the lefs they appeared in Publick the 
greater Refpeft it would draw from their People ; but 
the Tartars J who now fill the Throne, affeft greater 
Popularity. 

It is the Cuflom, when the Emperor goes out of his 
Palace, to be attended by a great number of the Lords 
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of his Court : Every thing Ihines in this Proceflion, 
the Arms, the Harnefs of the Horfcs, the Streamers, 
the Umbrellas, the Fans, and all the other Marks of 
the Imperial Dignity. 

The Princes of the Blood and the Lords lead the 
Van on horfeback, followed by the Colaos, or Prime 
Minifters of State, ahd the great Mandarins ; they 
ride open to the right and left, and clofe to the Houfes 
on both fides, leaving the middle of the Streets clear 5 
after them go twenty-four Standards of yellow Silk, 
which is the Imperial Livery, imbroidcr'd with gol- 
den Dragons, which is his Coat of Arms ; thefe are 
Ibllow'd by twenty -four Umbrellas of the fame Co- 
lour, and as many Fans which are very rich and 
curious ; the Life-Guards are drefled in Yellow, with 
a kind of Head-piece on their Head, with a fort of ; 
Javelin or Half-Pike gilt, the top of it is cut in 
the Shape either of the Sun or of a Crefcent, or the 
Head of fome Animal ; twelve Footmen drefled in 
the fame Colour carry the Emperor's Chair, which 
is very magnificent : At divers Stations on the Road 
there are a great number of. their Footmen to relieve 
one another : A Troop of Muficians, of Trumpets, 
and of all forts of Inftruments, accompany the Em- 
peror. Laft of all, a great Number of Pages and 
Footmen clofe the Proceflion. 

But now, as the Emperors go abroad oftner, they 
do not take fuch a large Retinue with them : When 
the Emperor Cang hi vifited the Southern Provinces 
he went into a new Bark built on purpofe for him, 
with his Children, the great Lords, and an infinite 
number of Oflicers of Confidence ; there was fuch a 
number of Troops on the Road that it refcmbled 
a great Army ; then he made but flow Journeys, 
fliopping from time to time to examine himfelf, and 
to caufe an exaft Account to be given of every thing ; 
but in returning to Peking^ his Bark proceeded on the 
Voyage night and day. 
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^ I fhall fay nothing of his Journey into Tartary^ 

when he went to take the Diverfion ofs Hunting, far 
then he truly marched at the Head erf* an Army, and 
one would have imagin'd he was going to conquer a 
Kingdom. I have defcribcd elfewhere the Magnificence 
that flione in the Train, Habits, Tents, and Equi- 
pages of this Prince, and of all the Great Men tiiat 
attended on him ; therefore, without faying any more 
at prefent on that Subjcft, I fhall fpeak only of the 
Pomp with which he went to offer fblemn Sacrifices 
in the Temple of Tten : The Defcription, which I 
fhall extrad: from P. Magalbaensy is the more certain, 
becaufe thefe fort of Ceremonies are always regulated 
and invariably obfcrved. 

This Proceffion began with twenty-four Drutns 
ranked in two Files, and twenty-four Trumpets ; thefe 
Trumpets are made of a Wood greatly efteemed by 
the Cbinefe ; they are more than three Foot long, and 
i^out eight Inches in Diameter at the greater End ; 
they are in the Shape of Bells, adorned with Circles 
of Gold, and matched very well with the Drums. 

Next to thefe are twenty four Men in the fame 
Line, armed with Staves feven or eight Foot long, 
varnifhcd with Red, and adorned with gilded Fo* 
liage ; then a hundred Soldiers carrying Halberds, 
the Iron-Part of which ended in a Crefcent ; a hun- 
dred Maces painted with Red Japan, mixed with 
Flowers, and gilded at the End ; lour hundred great 
Lanthorns finely adorned, and artificially wrought ; 
four hundred Flambeaux made of Wood which burn 
a long time, and yield a great Light ; two hundred 
Spears, fbme enriched with Tufts of Silk of various 
Colours, others with the Tails of Leopards, Foxes, 
and other Animals ; twenty-four Banners, on which 
were painted the Signs of the Zodiack, which the Cbi- 
nefe divide into twenty-four Parts •, fifiy-fix other Ban- 
ners, whereon were reprefented the fifty-fix Conflella- 
tions, to which the Chinefc reduce all the Stars ; two 

hundred 
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hundred • Fans fupported by long gilded Sticks, where- 
on were painted various Figures of Dragons, Birds, 
and other Animals-, twenty-four Umbrellas richly 
adorned, and a Bouffet fupported by Officers of the 
Kitchen, and furnifhed with Gold Utenfils, fuch as 
Bafbns, Ewers, fcf^. 

After thefe had marched in good Order the Em- 
peror followed on horfc-back pompoufly clad, with 
a grave majeftick Air ; * on each fide was fupported z 
rich Umbrella, large enough to fhade both him and 
his Horfe 5 he was furrounded with ten led Horfes of 
a white Colour, with Saddles and Bridles enriched 
with Gold and Jewels, and alfo with a hundred Spear- 
men, and Pages of the Bed-Chamber. 

After which appeared in the fame Order all the 
Princes of the Blood, the Reguloes, the Chief Man- 
' darins, and the Lords of his Court all in their pro- 
per Habits ; five hundred young Gentiemen belong- 
ing to the Palace richly clad ; a thoufand Footmen 
in Red Gowns bordered with Flowers, and Stars of 
Gold and Silver ; immediately after thirty-fix Men 
carried an Open-Chair, followed with andther that was 
dole and much larger, fupported by a hundred and 
twenty Chair-men ; then came four ' large Waggons, 
, two of which were drawn by Elephants, and the other 
two by Horfes covered with embroidered Houf- 
ings ; every Chair and Chariot was followed with a 
. Company of fifty Men to guard it. 

This Proceffion was clofcd by two thoufand Man- 
darins of Letters, and two thoufand Mandarins of • 
Arms, or Officers of War, magnificently clad in 
their proper Habits. 

Such is the Grandeur and Power of the Monarch 
who governs fb vaft an Empire ; every thing that is 
done has fome Reference to him ; he is the Soul that 
gives Motion to fo great a Body, and keeps all De- 
grees in a proper Subordination, as will appear more 
plainly in the Sequel. 

Of 
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Of the Chinefe Form of Government^ the dif- 
ferent Tribunals^ the Mandarins^ the Honours 
that are paid them^ their Power^ and their 

Offices. 

np H E Political Government of China entirely turns 
-^ on the Duty of Parents to their Children, and of 
Children to their Parents : The Emperor is called the 
Father of the Empire, the Viceroy is Father of the 
Province over which he prefides, and the Manda- 
rin of the City that he governs : Upon this general 
Principle are founded the great Veneration and ready 
Obedience that the Chinefe render the Officers who 
affift the Emperor to fupport the Weight of Go- 
vernment. ' 

One cannot help being . furprlzed to lee a People 
infinitely numerous, naturally unquiet, felf-interefted 
even to excefs, and always endeavouring to . be rich, 
neverthelefs governed and kept within the Bounds of 
their Duty by a fmall number of Mandarins at the 
Head of every Province ; fo true it is, that only the 
Shadow of Imperial Authority, that appears in their 
Perfons, can do every thing with this People : From 
the Infancy of the Monarchy the Mandarins have been 
divided into nine different Orders, and the Subordination 
• of thefe Orders is fo great and perfeft, that nothing 
can be compSl^d to the Relpeft and Submiffion that 
the Mandarins of an inferior Order have for thofe who 
are of a fuperior. 

The firft Order of Mandarins is that of the Colaosj 
or Minifters of State, the Chief Prefidents of the Su- 
preme Courts, and other principal Officers in the j 
Army ; this is the higheft Degree that Men of Let- 
ters can arrive at, unlefs for very important Service^ 
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done for the Good of the Publick, the Emperor jfhould 
think proper to give more honourable Titles, fuch as 
thofe eqiiivalent to Earls, Dukes, ^c. 

The Number of the Colaos is not fixed, but depends 
on the Will of the Prince, who choolcs them as he 
plcafes, and t^kes them from the other Tribunals ; 
however it is feldom more than five or fix, and 
there is generally one among them more diftinguiflied 
than the reft, whom they call Chieou ftang^ that is, 
Prcfident of the Council, in whom the Emperor 
places the greateft Confidence. The Tribunal ofthefe 
Cdaos is kept in the Palace on the left hand of the 
Imperial Hall, which is accounted the moft honour- 
able Place 5 it is in this Hall that the Emperor gives 
Audience when he appears in Publick, and receives' 
the Veneration and Homage that the Mandarins come 
to pay him : As there iare in the Palace feveral other 
magnificent Halls pompoufly adorned, one of thefe 
belongs properly to every one of them to examine 
the Matters that cbme under their particular Cogni- 
zance, and they give him the Name of the Hall^ as 
a Title of Honour added to his common Name. 

The Tribunal which is called Nui yuen^ that is, 
the Inward Courts bccaufe it is within the Palace; is 
compofed of three Orders of Mandarins ; the firft are, 
properly Ipeaking, Minifters of State, and ' are thofc 
Who infpea and examine almoft all the Petitions that 
the Supreme Tribunals are to prefent to the Emperor, 
whether relating to Affairs of State, or concern- 
ing War or Peace, or whether relating to Civil 
or Criminal Matters : They read the Petitions, and 
after they have read them they permit them to be 
prefented to the Emperor, unlefs they find any Obfta- 
cle, which they acquaint his Majefty with, who re- 
ceives or rejefts their Advice as he thinks proper, 
referving fometimes to himfelf the Cognizance of Af- 
fairs, and the Examination of the Memorials that are 
prefented to him. 

Vol. II. D The 
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The Mandarins that compofe the fecond Order of 
this Tribunal arc, as it were, Affiftants to the former, 
and out of their number are appointed the Viceroys 
of Provinces, and the Prefidents of the other Tribu- 
nals -, they give them the Title T*a biofe^ that is, the 
Learned,, or Magiftrates of a known Capacity, and 
they are taken out of the Second or Third Order of 
Mandarins. 

The Mandarins of the Third Order are called 
ftchong cbu co^ that is, the School of Mandarins ; they 
are Secretaries to the Emperor, and take care that all 
Matters that are deliberated upon in the Tribunal 
fliall be engrofled, and they are taken out of the 
Fourth, Fifth, or Sixth Order of Mandarins. 

Thefc are the Officers that compofe the Emperor's 
Council, and it is at this Tribunal that the principal 
Part of the great Affairs are examined and decided, 
unlefs the Emperor gives Orders to convene the Great 
Council for that Purpofe. The Great Council is com- 
pofed of all the Minifters of State, the Chief Prefi- 
dents and Affiftants of the fix Supreme Courts, and of 
the three Principal Tribunals : For, befides the Privy 
Council, there are in Peking fix Supreme Courts, call- 
ed Leou pou^ whofe Power and Authority are extend- 
ed over all the Provinces of the Empire : At all 
times there has been a Prefident in every one, who is 
commonly a Mandarin of the Firft Order, and two 
Affiftants of the Second, without reckoning the fubor- 
dinate Tribunals, to the number of forty- four, who 
have every one a Prefident, and at leaft twelve Coun- 
fellors. 

It is after this manner that the Tribunals were com- 
pofed under the Chinefe Emperors, but fince the Tar- 
tars are become Matters of China they have double 
the Officers, as well in the Superior as in the Subor- 
dinate Courts, and they have placed therein as many 
Tartars as Chinefe. This was a Fetch of Policy in 
the Conqueror, by which he found out a Way to 
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bring the Tartars into the Adrniniftration of Publick 
Afiairs, without diflatisfying the Chinefe^ who would 
have had Caufe to complain if they had been exclud- 
ed from the Offices of the Empire. 

The Employment of the Chief of thefe Supreme 
Courts, called Ly pou^ is to fiimifh Mandarins for all 
the Provinces of the Empire to watch over all their 
Gonduft, to examine their good or bad Qualities, and 
to give an Account thereof to the Emperor, that the 
Virtue and Merit of fome may be rewarded in raif- 
ing them to the higheft Offices, and that others ma^ 
be punifhed, by degrading them when they are be- 
come unworthy of the Station they have been raifed 
to ; thefe are, properly Ipcaking, the Inquifitors of 
the State. 

This Court has four Subordinate Tribunals; the 
Firft has care of choofing thofe who, by their Learn- 
ing and other Qualities, deferve to poflefs the Offices 
of the Empire ; the Second examines the good or bad 
Condud of the Mandarins ; the Third is to feal all 
judicial Afts, to give the different Mandarins fuch 
Seals as are agreeable to their Dignities and their Of- 
fices, and to examine if the Seals of the Difpatches 
that are fent to Court are true or counterfeit : In a 
word, the Fourth is to examine the Merit of the 
Great Men of the Empire, that is. Princes of the 
Blood, Regulocs, thofe who are honoured with Titles 
like to our Dukes, Marquifles, and Counts, and in 
general of all Perfons of Rank and Diftinftion. 

The Second Supreme Court, called Hon pou^ that 
is. Chief [Treafurer of the King^ hath the Superin- 
tendance of the Finances, and has care of the Patri- 
mony, Treafure, Expences, and Revenues of the 
Emperor ; it difpatches Orders for Salaries and Pen- 
fions, it orders tne delivery of Rice, Pieces of Silk, 
and Mony, which are diftributed to the great Lords, 
and all the Mandarins of the Empire \ it keeps an 
cxaft Catalogue of all the Families, of all the Duties 
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that ought to be paid from the Cuftom-Houfes and 
Publick Magazines : To aflift them in this prodigi- 
ous Task they have fourteen ' Subordinate Tribunab 
for the Affairs of the fourteen Provinces, whereof 
the Empire is compofcd ; for the Province of Pe tcbe 
* //, being the Province of the Court, and confequently 
fuperior to the reft, enjoys in many Cafes the Prero- 
^tive of the Court and Houlhold of the Emperor. 
The Province of Kiang nan^ whereof Nan king is the 
Capital, had heretofore the fame Privileges, on account 
pf the Emperor's refiding there, but- it has been re- 
duced into a common Province by the Tartars^ who 
have changed the Name of Nan king into that of 
Kiang nin. 

Li fou is the Name of the Third Supreme Court, 
that is to fay, the Tribunal of Rights : Tho* the Name 
of this Court feems to be the fame with that of the 
Chief, of which we have been fpeaking, yet there is a 
great Difference in the Cbinefe Tongue, and it is the' 
Pronunciation that determines it : Ly fignifies Man* 
darin, and Pou Tribunal, which is 2s much as to fay 
the Tribunal of the Mandarins; whereas Li fignifies 
Right, and joined with Pou^ the Tribunal of Rights : 
It belongs to this Court to take care of the Obferva- 
tion of Rights and Ceremoijies, of Arts and Sciences 5 
this has alfo care of the Imperial Mufick, and exa- 
mines thofe who are Candidates for Degrees, and ad- 
mits them to come to be examined ; it gives Advice 
alfoxoncerning Tides of Honour, and other Diftinfti- 
ons, wherewith the Emperor is defirous of gratify- 
ing thofe that deferve them : Befides, it has care of the 
Temples and Sacrifices that the Emperor is accuftonv- 
cd to offer ; it extends alfo to Feafts given by the 
Prince to 3ubjcfts or Strangers j it belongs to this 
to receive, entertain, and difmifs Ambafladors ; it has 
the Direction of the Liberal Arts, and in a word, of 
the three Laws or Religions that are tolerated in the 
Empire, viz. Of the Learned, of the Tao Jfei\ and 
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the Difciples of Foy which makes it a kind of Ecclefi- 
aftical Tribunal, before whom the Preachers of the 
Gofpcl have been obliged to appear in Times of Per- 
fecution. 

Four Subordinate Tribunals aflift this Court in its 
Funftion ; the Firft has the Care of Deliberation on 
the moft important Affairs, as when Patents are to be 
dilpatched for the greateft Offices of the Empire ; fuch 
are riiole of the Xfi'ng toUj or Viceroys : The Second 
has care of the Sacrifices which the Emperor offers, 
of the Temples, Mathematicks, and the Religions 
eftablifhed or tolerated : The Bufinefs of the Third 
is to receive thofe who are fent to the Court : The 
Fourth has the Diredlion of the Emperor*s Table, and 
the Feaft which his Majefty gives either to the Gran- 
decs of the Empire, or to the Ambaffadors. 

The Fourth Supreme Court is called Ping pou^ that 
is, the Tribunal of Arms : The Soldiery of the whole 
Empire is within its Province : On this Tribunal the 
Officers of War, as well general as particular, have 
their Depcndance 5 it examines them in their Exer- 
cifes, keeps the Fortrefles in repair, fills the Arfcnals, 
and the Magazines of Arms offenfive and defenfive, 
and the Arpmunition and Provifions •, it caufes all forts 
of Arms to be made, and has in general the Care of 
all things ncceffary for the Defence and Safety of the 
Empire. 

It has four Inferior Tribunals ; the Firft difpofes of 
all Military Offices, and fees that the Troops are 
well difciplin'd : The Second diftributes the Officers 
and Soldiers to their feveral Stations for the Main- 
taining of Tranquillity, and to take care to free the 
Cities and Highways from Thieves and Robbers. 
The Third has the Supcrintendance of the Horfes of 
the Empire, the Pofts, Stages, Imperial Inns, and 
Barks appointed to carry Victuals and other Pro- 
vifions for the Soldiers. The Fourth has the care of 
making all forts of Arms, and filling the Arfenals : 

D 3 r They 
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They have given the Name of Hing pou to the Fiftb 
fupreme Court, which is like the Criminal-Chamber 
of the Empire ; to this belongs the Examination oif 
thofc who are guilty of any Crime, to judge and fen- 
tence theni in a manner agreeable to the Laws that 
have been wifely eftablifli*d 5 it has fourteen fubordi- 
nate Tribunals, according to the ^umber of the four- 
teen Provinces of the Empire, 

The fixth^and laft fupreme Court, called Congpou^ 
that is, the Tribunal of fuUickJVorks^ has the Car^ 
of keeping in Repair the Palaces, as well of the Em- 
peror as of the. Tribunals, Princes of the Blood, and 
Viceroys, the Sepulchres ofthe Emperors, Temples, ^c. 
It has the Superintendance of the Towers, Trium- 
phal Arches, Caufeways, Bridges, Dykes, Riven, 
Canals, and Lakes, and the necefTary Works to ren- 
der them navigable, ^nd of the Streets, Highways, 
. Barks, and all forts of Works belonging to Naviga- 
tion. 

This Court has likewife four fubordinate Tribur 
nals •, the firfl: prepares the Plans and Defigns for the 
publick Works -, the fecond has the Direftion of the 
Shops of the Bricklayers, Carpenters, Mafons, fc?^, 
in all the Cities of the Kingdom ; the third has the 
(pare of Repairing the Canals^ Bridges, Caufeways, 
Roads, £s?^. and to naake the Rivers navigable ; the 
fourth has the Care of the Royal Houfes, GardenSj^ 
and Orchards, looks after the Cultivation, and gathers 
the Profits thereof. 

Every one of thefe inferior Tribunals hath a parti- 
cular Houfe with proper Halls, and is compofed of 
two Prefidents and twenty-four Counfellors, partly 
Tartars and partly Chinefe. I do not ft) piuch as 
mention a great number of Under- Officers that belong 
to every Tribunal, fuch as Clerks, Regifters, Tip- 
ftafFs, Meflengers, Provofts, Serjeants, and the like. 

As there would be reafon to fear that Bodies which 
hayefomi^phPo\ycr Ihould^ by little and litde, weaken 
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the Imperial Authority, the Laws have prevented 
this Inconvenience two ways. 

1 . None of thefe Tribunals have an abiblute Power 
in Matters that are brought before them, but muft 
have the Afliftance of another to put its Deci- 
fions in Execution ; for inftance, the Army is fubjecS: 
to the fourth fupreme Tribunal, which is that of 
War, but the Payment of it belongs to the fecond ; 
the Barks, Waggons, Tents, Arms, 6f^. come un- 
der the Cognizance of the fixth, fo that no Military 
Enterprize can be put in Execution without the Con- 
currence of thefe different Tribunals : It is the fame 
thing in all importants Affairs belonging to the Em- 
pire. 

2. Nothing is more capable to curb the Power of 
the Magiftrates, which compofe the fupreme Tribu- 
nals, than the Precaution that is taken to name an 
Officer who obferves all that pafles in every Tribunal ; 
his Bufipiefs is to aflift all the Affemblies, and to re- 
view all their Afts, which are communicated to him j 
he can decide nothing himfelf, but is only an Infpec- 
tor to take notice of every thing, and give an Ac- 
count thereof to the Court 5 his Office obliges him to 
give private Information to the Emperor of the Faults 
which the Mandarins commit, not only in the Admi- 
niftration of publick Affairs, but in their private Con- 
dufl ; nothing efcapes their Vigilance, they do not 
fpare even the Emperor himfelf when he ftands in 
heed of Admonition •, and that they may not be gain- 
ed over by *hopes of a greater Fortune, nor intimi- 
dated by. Threatnings, they are kept conftantly in 
their Office, and are never removed from thence, un- 
lels advanced to a more confiderable Poft. 

Thefe fort of Infpeftors or publick Cenfors, called 
Cot 00^ are extremely dreaded, and there are aftonifh- 
ing Inftances of their Courage and Conftancy ; they 
have ventured to accufe Princes, Grandees and Tartarian 
Viceroys, tho* under the Proteftion of the Emperor 5 
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the Empire ; it is their Profeffion to apply themfclvcs 
conftantly to Studyv and to make ufeful Books ; theie 
are properly the Literati of the Emperor, who con- 
verfes with them in the Sciences, and often chufes his 
Prime Minifters out of their Body, and the Prefidents 
of the fupreme Tribunals ; the Members of this Tri- 
bunal are in great Efteem, and at the fame time much 
feared and refpefted. 

It is the Emperor that nominates the Mandarins on 
whom he beftows any Authority in the Provinces •, and 
, thefe are govern'd by two General Officers, on whom 
s^U the reft depend ; one is caird Fou yuen^ which we 
name in Europe the Viceroy or Governor of a Pro- 
vince; the other^ whofe Jurifdiftion is much more 
extenfive, fmce he has two, and Ibmetimes three Pro- 
vinces fubjedl to him, is called Tfong tou. 

Both thefe are at the Head of a fupreme Tribunal 
in the Province, wherein all important Aflfairs, whe- 
ther Civil or Criminal, are decided j to them the 
Emperor immediately fends his Orders, and they take 
care to tranfmit them to all the Cities in their Di- 
ftria. 

However great the Authority of the Tfbng teu may 
be, it does not diminifh that of the particular Vice- 
roys, but every thing is regulated in fuch a manner, 
that they never have any conteft about their Jurif- 
didion : The fupreme Tribunal of every Province hath 
within its Diftrift feveral other fubordinate Tribunals, 
and a certain number of inferior Mandarins, who af- 
lift the Viceroy in the Difpatch of Affairs, 

In all the Capital Cities of the Provinces there are 
two Tribunals eftablifli*d, f he. one for Civil, the other 
for Criminal Affairs ; the firft, called Pou tching jffee\ 
* has a PreGdent and two Affiftants, who are all Man- 
darins of the fecond Order ; the Criminal Tribunal, 
named Ngan icbajfee^ has a Prefident of the third Or- 
der, and inftead of Affiftants it ha^ two Clafles of 
Mandarins called Ta qIu 

Thefe 
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Thcfe Mandarins are Vifitors of the different Di- 
ftri<5ls into which every Province is divided, and 
which have feparate Tribunals 5 their Bufinefe is to 
give an Account of it to the Emperor, efpecially 
when there is no Vifitor in the Province fent exprcQy 
from the Court. 

Some of them, called Ttcbuen /^(7, have the care of 
the Pofts, with the Royal Inns and Barks in their ES* 
ftri^fts, which belong to the Emperor ; others, named 
JPiflg ti paoj have the Inlpeftion of the Army ; others 
ov^rfce the Repairing of the High Roads ; and others 
again, take c^re of the Rivers, and the Employment 
of others is to vifit the Sea-cpafts : They have all a 
Power to punifh Criminals, and are, as it were, SiiV 
ftitut^s of the fix fupreme Tribunals of the Court, 

As for particular Cities, they being of three diffe- 
rent Orders have alfo their Governors, and feveral 
Mandarins who adminifter Juftice. 

The Mandarin of Cities of the firft Order is call^ 
Tichifou^ and he is of the fourth Order, but his three 
Affiftants are Mandarins of the fixth and feventh Or- 
der; he has befides a certain Number of inferior 
Mandarins under him, proportionable tp the Extent 
of his.Territory,and the Number of Cities in his Diftrift*, 

The Mandarin of Cities of the fecond Order is 
named Tcbi uheou, and is of the fecond Degree of the 
fifth Order ; |iis two Affiftants are of the fecond De- 
gree of the fii^th and feventh Qrder. 

In (hort all the reft of th^ Cities of the Empire 
have a Tribunal, whofe Prefident is called ^cbi bien ; 
he is a Mandarin of the feventh Order, and his two 
Affiftants are one of the eighth, and the other of the 
ninth Order. 

« • • 

Befides the Tribunals, which are common to all the 
Provinces, there are others which are proper to certain 
Places, or which have particular Fund^ions ; fuch are, 
for inftance, the Mandarins of Salt, whofe Bufineis it; . 
)s to diftribute it in all the Provinces by thofe tha^ 
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they can confide in, and to hinder private Merchants 
from felling it, left they fhould leffen the Revenue of 
the Prince ; the Prefident of this Tribunal is called 
Ten fa taoj^ there is likewifc a Mandarin- General of 
the Duty of Rice, and feveral others who have par- 
ticular OfHces, 

The Number of the Mandarins of Letters difper- 
fed over the Empire amounts to more than thirteen 
thoufand fix hundred -, they print four times a Year 
an exadt Catalogue of them, wherein mention is made 
of their Name, their Titles, their Country, and the 
Time of their being graduated. I fliall fpeak elfe- 
where of the Mandarins of the Army, or Officers of 
War. 

The Governors of Cities, who are inferior Manda- 
rins, do not commonly manage Afiairs of Impor- 
tance alone, but are obliged to make their Report to 
the fuperior Mandarins, called by the Europeans^ 
IThe Treafurer-General of the Province^ as alfo to the 
Vicelroy. 

Thefe two great Mandarins acknowledge no Supe- 
rior but the Tribunals of Peking : As for the T/ong 
tou^ who is above a Viceroy, and has the Govern- 
iment of two or three Provinces, he depends on the 
fame Tribunals, but his Office is fo confiderable that 
it is no Advancement to him to be made a Miniftcr of 
State, or Prefident of the fupreme Courts. 

All the Mandarins are extremely jeatous of the En- 
figns of their Dignity, which diftinguifh them not 
only from the common People, but alfo others of 
the Learned, and efpecially all thofe of an inferior 
Rank. 

This Enfign confifts in a piece of fquare Stuff that 
they wear upon their Breafts richly worked, in the 
middle of which is a Device proper to their Employ- 
ment ; fome haA^e a Dragon with four Claws, others 
an Eagle, or a Sun, and fo of the reft : As for 
the Mandarins of Arms, they bear Leopards, Tigers, 
Lions, i^c. They 
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They likewife afFe£t Diftinftion in the Gu-dles 
which they wear .; in former Times, before the C&i- 
nefe had taken the I'artarian Habit, they were divi- 
ded into fmall Squares, and fattened before with great 
Clafps made of the Horns of Buffaloes, Rhinocerd- 
fes. Ivory, Tortoife- Shell, Eagle- Wood, Silver, 
Gold, and Jewels; the Materials of thefe Qalps 
were different, according to the diflferent Employ- 
ments of the Perfons that wore them ; none but a 
Colao, might wear one adorn'd with Jewels, and it 
was beftow*d upon him by the Emperor when he 
put him in poffeflion of his Office, but at prefent a 
Girdle of Silk is always in ufe. 

There is an abfolute Dependance between the feve- 
ral Powers that govern the Empire ; the moft infx>n^ 
fiderable Mandarin manages all things within the Ex-- 
tent of his Diftrift, but he depends on other Manda- 
rins whofe Power is greater, and who are dependant 
on the General-Officers of every Province, as thefe 
latter are on the Tribunals of the Imperial City, and 
the Prcfidents of the fuprennie Courts, who keep all 
other Mandarins in awe, but tremble themfelves be- 
fore the Emperor, in whom refides the fupreme 
Power. 

The following is the Manner of diftributing the 
Mandarins Employments : When any Perfon has 
gain*d two of the three Degrees of Literature, he is 
capable of poffefTing publick Offices •> the Names of 
thefe three Sorts of the Learned, that is, Batchelors, 
Licentiates, and Doctors, are written in the Regifters 
of the Tribunal called Lu pou^ which difliributes the 
Employments to every one according to their Rank 
and Merit* 

When their Time is come, and there are Offices 
vacant, they repair to Court, but they do not ufually 
raife even the Tftng Jfee^ or Dodlors, to be more than . 
Governors of Cities of the fecond or third Order : 
Suppofc that four of thefe Offices are vacant at a time, 

they 
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they begin with Acquainting the Emperor with vti 
and call the four Learned who are firft upon the Lift ; 
then in a Box, placed fo high that they can juft reach 
it, are put four Billets, wherein are written the Names 
of the four Governments, when they all draw in their 
turns, and take that Government which falls to their 
Lot. 

Befides the common Exan>inations they pafs thro* 
another, in order to find out what fort of Govern- 
ment the Perfon is capable of, and it is laid, when 
he has Friends, or Money to beftow, the Cbinefe are 
not wanting in Stratagems to caufc the beft Go- 
vernments to fall to the Lot of thofe they defign to 
favour. 

The Eafinefs with which one Mandarin only, for 
inftance a Tcbifou^ governs fo great a People, is yc-- 
ry wonderful ; he does no more than publifh his Or- 
ders on a fnfiall piece of Paper, fcaled with his Seal, 
and fix'd up in Places where the Streets crofs, and he 
is inflandy obeyed. 

Such a ready Obedience has for its Bafis that pro- 
found Veneration, and unbounded Submiffion, with 
refpefl to Parents, in which the Chtnefi are brought 
up fi-om their Infancy ; it proceeds alfo from the Re- 
verence that the Mandarin commands from the man- 
ner of his Conduft towards the People, who look 
upon him as the Emperor's Reprefentative ; they ne- 
ver fpeak to him but on their Knees when he is di- 
ftributing Juflice in his Tribunal, and he feldom ap- 
pears in publick without a great Attendance and a 
majeftick Train 5 he is likewife pompoufly clad, and 
his Countenance grave and fevere •, four Men carry 
him in an open gilded Chair, if it be Summer, but 
covered with Silk in Winter, preceded by all the Of- 
ficers of his Tribunal, whofe Caps and Dreflcs are of 
a very extraordinary Falhion. 

Thele Officers march in order on each fide the 
Street, fome carrying before an Umbrella of Silk, 

others 
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others ftriking from time to time on a Coppcr-Bafon, ' 

and commanding the. People, with a loud Voice, to 
Ihew Refpeft as he paffes along ; Ibme carry great 
Whips, others long Staves, or Iron Chains, and the 
horrid Noife of all thefe Inftruments makes the People 
tremble, who are naturally timorous, and who. knolir 
that they cannot cfcape the Gorredion of the Manda- 
rin if they publickly difobey his Orders. 

So that when he appears all the People that are in 
the Streets fhew their Relpeft, not by fainting him in 
any manner whatfoever, for that would be a culpable 
Familiarity, but in withdrawing on one fide, ftand- 
ing upright with tlie Feet joined toga:her, the Arms 
hanging down ; and they abide in this Pofture, which 
they think moft relpcdful, till the Mandarin is gonp 
by. 

If a Mandarin of the fifth Order, fuch as the 7'cbi • 
fc^j marches with thisPomp, what muft be the Mag- 
nificence of the Proceflion of a Tfong tm^ or a Vice- 
roy at leaft ? He has always a hunc&ed Men accom- 
panying him, which long Train has nothing emhar* . 
raffing, becaufe every one knows his Poft; in the 
middle of this Proceflion he appears, clad in his Ce- 
remonial Habit, and lifted up in a great Chair 
handfbmely gilt, which eight Men carry on their 
Shoulders. 

Firft appear two Kettle-Drummers, who beat upon 
Gopper-Bafons to give Notice of the March ; then 
come eight Enfign-bearers,, on whofe Flags are writ- 
ten, in large Charafters, the Titles of Honour of th» 
Viceroy ; then fourteen Standards, whereon appear 
ri>e proper Symbols of his Office, fuch as the Dxa- 
gon. Tiger, Phoenix, Flying-Tortoife, and other - 
winged Animals, fix Officers beaming a Board in the ^ 
Shape of a large Shovel raifed high, whereon are . 
written, in large golden Characters, the particular 
Qualities of this Mandarin ; two others bear, the one 
a large Umbrella of yellow Silk, three Heights above 

one 
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one another, and the other the Cafe wherein the Um- 
brella is kept; two Archers on Horfeback at the 
Head of the chief Guards ; the Guards, armed with 
large Hooks adornM with Silk Fringe, in four Rows 
one above another -, two other Files of armed Men, 
fome bearing Maces with long Handles, others having 
Maces in the Form of a Hand or Serpent, arid 
others armed with large Hammers and long Hatchets, 
like a Crefcent ; other Guards bearing fharp Axes, 
and fome armed with Scythes as ftraight as the for- 
mer ; Soldiers carrying three-edg*d Halberds, or 
Axes ; two Porters loaded with a kind of handfome 
Goffer, containing the Seal of his Office ; two other 
Ketde-Drummers, who give Notice of the Manda- 
rin's Aj^roach ; two Officers armed with Canes-, to 
keep the Crowd at a diftance ; after them two Mace- 
bearers with gilt Maces in the Shape of Dragons, and 
a great Number of Officers of Juftice, fome armed 
with Whips or flat Staves to give the Baftinado, 
others armed with Chains, Whips, Cutlaflcs, and 
Hangers, two Standard-Bearers, and the Captain 
that commands this Company : All this Equipage pre- 
cedes the Viceroy, who is carried in his Chair, fur- 
rounded with Pageis and Footmen, having near his 
Pcrfon an Officer that carries a large Fan in the 
Shape of a Screen j he is followed with feveral Guards, 
fome armed with Maces, and others with long-hand- 
led Sabres ; after which come feveral Enfigns and 
Cornets, with a great Number of Domefl:icks on 
Horfeback, every one bearing fome neceflkry thing 
belonging to the Mandarin, as a fecond Capiriclofed 
in a Cafe, if the Weather fhould oblige hin:> to 
change it. 

When he travels in the Night-time they do not 

carry Flambeaux as in Europe^ but feveral large neat 

. Lanthorns, on which are written in Capital Letters 

the Titles and Quality of the Mandarin, to infpire 

every one with the Reverence that belongs to him, 

and 
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ind that the Paflengers may ftop, and thofc who are 
fat. down may rife in a refpcftful manner. • » 

The Governor of every Hien^ or every Tcheou^ k 
obliged to adniinifter Juftice, to receive the Tribute; 
due from every Family to the Emperor, to vifit per- 
fonally the Bodies' of thofc who have been killed ac- 
cidentally, and of thofc who through Dclpair have 
laid violent Hands on themfelves. 

Twice in a Month he is oblig'd to give Audience 
to all- the Chiefe in his Diftri6t, and to inform him- 
fclf exadlly of every thing that pafles ; it is like wife 
his Office to diftributc P^flports to Barks and Vef- 
fels, to hear Complaints and Accufations, which are 
dmoft continual among fo great a People *, all Law- 
fuits come before his Tribunal, and he punifhcs with 
a fcvere Baftinado the Perfon he judges to be in the 
wrong ; in a word, he pronounces Sentence of Death 
upon Criminals, but his Sentence, as well as that of 
other Mandarins above him, cannot be put in Execii-* 
tion till it is ratify*d by the Emperor. 

However formidable the Authority of thefe Man- 
darins is, they would not be able to maintain them- 
felves in their Offices, if they did not gain the Re- 
putation of being the Fathers of the People, and feem 
to have no other Dcfu^ than to procure their Hap- 
pinefs. 

Thus to render the People happy is what a good 
Mandarin ought to glory in: Such a one having 
caufcd Perfons, skil?d in breeding Silk- Worms and 
making Silks,to fettle in his Diftrift, and by this means 
enriched the City, was followed with uniVer&l Ap- 
plaufcs. 

Another, who in the time of a Storm was not con- 
tented to fprbid Perfons to crofs the River, caufed 
himfelf to be placed on the Bank, and ftaid there all 
Day to prevent, by his Prefence, any rafli Man from 
cxpofing himfelf, thrp' Defire of Gain^ to perifli in a 
miferahle manner. 

Vox.. II. E A 
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A Mandarin who has too muth Severity, and who 
does not feem to have any great AfFedion to the Peo- 
ple under him, cannot avoid being fet down in the 
Informations which the Viceroys fend every three 
Years to the Court, and this would be fufficient to 
deprive him of his Office : If a Prifoner dies in his 
Confinement there muft be full Proof that the Man- 
darin was not prevailed upon to compafs his Deaths 
that he vifited him himfelf, provided a Phyfician, 
and fiirnifh'd him with all proper Remedies, &c. for 
the Emperor is to be informed, and have an Account 
given him of all thofe who die in Prifon, and of the 
Manner of their Death ; and according to the Advice 
which the Emperor receives he often orders an extra- 
ordinary Procefs. 

There are certain Occafions wherein the Mandarins 
afieft chiefly to fhew their Tendernefs for the People, 
and that is when they are afraid of a bad Harveft 
thro' Drought, abundance of Rain, . or any other Ac- 
cident, as the multitude of Gralhoppers that fome- 
times overrun certain Provinces ; then the Mandarin, 
cither thro* AfFeftion, Intereft, or Diffimulation, for- 
gets nothing that may render him popular. 

The greateft Part, tho* they are Men of Letters, 
and deteft the Idols of Fo and Too, yet do not omit 
their folemn Vifits to the Temples, and this on foot, 
contrary to their Cuftom, to befeech thefe Idols to fend 
Rain or Fair-weather. 

When thefe fort of Calamities happen the Manda- 
rin caufcs his Orders to be fixed up in all publick 
Places, prefcribing^GefSgrsfcLFafli^^rbidding Butchers 
. and Cooks to fell Meat under hea^ Penalties ; but 
tho* thefe latter cannot fell Meat liublickly in their 
Shops, yet they do it privately, by means of a little 
Mony that they give underhand to the People of 
the Tribunal, who are to take care that the Orders are 
obferv'd. 

The 
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The Mandarin goes to the Idol-Temple on Foot^ - 
negligently drefs'd, Ibmetimes with Shoes nrade of* 
Straw, and accompany 'd with the fubordinate Manda- 
rins ; he is likewife followed by the principal Perfons 
of the City 5 he lights upon the Altar two or three 
fmall Sticks of Incenfe, after which they all fit, and 
to pafs away the Time drink Tea^ fmoak, and chac 
an Hour or two together, and then retire. 

Such is the Ceremony that they obferve in praying 
for Rain or fine Weather \ they treat the Idolj as 
you may perceive, in a blunt fort of a manner 5 and 
if they are obliged to pray too long before the Fa- 
vour is granted, they fometimes bring him to Reafon 
with lufty Strokes of a Cudgel ; this however fel-» 
dom happens. 

It is laid that this was done at Ktang Tcbeou in the 
Province of Chan ft\ the Idol, becaufe he refufed 
Rain 'very- obftinately during a great JDrought, was 
beaten to pieces by order of the Officers; when after-* 
wards the Rain began to fall they nlade another 
Image, which was not hard to do, for they are ge-» 
nerally made of Earth, or a fort of Mortar, and 
led him in Triumph into the City, where they offered 
Sacrifices to him, and in a word reftor'd him to his 
Godfliip again. 

The Viceroy of a Province aded much m the fame '^ 
manner by another Idol, who did not vouchfafe toan- 
fwer his reiterated Prayers ; for he could not command 
his Impatience, but fcnt an inferior Mandarin to tell* 
the Idol from him, that if there was no Rain by ' 
fuch a Day he would drive him out of the City, and 
level his Temple with the Ground. 

The Viceroy, offended with bis Refuial^ intended 
to keep his Word, forbidding the People to carry 
any Offering to the Idol, and ordered the Temple 
to be fhut up and the Gates fecur*d, which was imme*- 
diately done ; but the Rain falling a fev^Days after 
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the Viceroy's Anger was appeas'd, and the Idol was 
permitted to be worfhipped as before. 

In thefe kinds of publick Calamities it i^ diiefly 
t6 the Guardian- Genius of the City that the Manda- 
rin addrefles himfelf, according to ancient Cuftom, 
and the following is the Form that he is wont to make 
life of in imploring his Afliftance. 

** Guardian-Genius ! if I am the Paftor and Go- 
*"' vernor of this City, you, tho' invififale, are much 
*^ more fo 5 this Office of Paftor obliges me to pro- 
cure the People whatever is advantageous, and to 
remove from them every thing that is hurtful, but 
it is from You, properly, that the People receive 
their Happinefi in preferving them from impend- 
ing Mifcries; and tho* you are invifible to our 
Eyes, yet whenever you pleafe you accept our Of- 
*' ferings and hear our Vows, and by that means 
make yourfelf, in fbme fenfe, vifible : But if you 
are befought in vain the Heart can have no (hare 
in the Honours that are paid you ; you, indeed, 
would continue to be what you are, but would be 
^' little known ; even as I myfelf, whofe Bufinefs it 
*' is to protefl: and defend the People, (hould doubt 
** of my Mandrinate if I did not aft like a Manda- 
*' rin : In publick Calamities, which we cannot re- 
** . medy, we ought to implore your Aid, and make 
** known our Wants ; behold then the Defblation of 
" the People, from the fixth to the eighth Month 
" we have had no Rain, nor gathered any Corn ; if 
•* every thing fhould be dcftroy*d, how can the 
<' Earth be fown hereafter ? It is my Duty to make 
** this Reprefentation ; I have appointed feveral Faft- 
** Days, the Butchers are forbid to open the Shops, the 
** Ufe of Meat, Filh, and Wine, is prohibited, every 
** one applies in good earneft to purify their Hearts, 
** examine theif Confciences, and repent of their Sins, 
** but our Virtues and Merits are not fufficient to 
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'' appeafe Tien : As for you, invifiblc Governor of 
' this City, you have Accefs to him, you can re- 
' queft Favours for us Mortals, and befeech him to 
* put an end to our Misfortunes ; fuch a Favour obr 
' tained by your Intcrceffion will make the People 
< happy; I fhall fee accomplifti'd what my Office 
' makes n^ earncftly wifh for, and your Worfhip 
'* will incceafe more and more in the City, when 
' they fee it is not in vain that you prefideover it/' 

As the Mandarin is appointed to fuftain and pro- 
teft the People, he ought always to be ready to 
hear their Complaints, not only when he gives Au* 
dience, but at all Hours of the Day, If it is an ur- 
gent Affair then they go to his Palace, and beat loud 
upon a Icind of Kettle-Drum, which is Ibmetimes on 
one fade of the Hs^U of Juftice, but almoft always out 
of the Palace itfelif, that the People may beat upon it 
Jboth by Night and Day. 

At this Signal, which is not made but when fomc 
extraordinary Accident happens, the Mandarin, thtf 
never fo much employed, is obliged to leave every 
thing immediately to grant the Audience that is dcr 
. jnanded ; but whoever gives the Alarm, unlefs it be 
concerning fome notorious Injuftice, is fure to receive 
the Baftinado for his pains. 

One of his principal Funftions is to inftrudt his 
People, as he is in the Emper^w's Place, who accord- 
ing to the Cbinefe is not only a Monarch to govern, 
and a Prieft to facrifice, but is alio a Mafter to teach ; 
and on this account he aflembles from time to time 
^11 the Grandees of the Court, and all the chief Man- 
darins of the Tribunals, to give them Inftruftion oitt 
of the Canonical Books. 

In like manner, on the firft and fifteenth of every 
Month, the Mandarins affemble in a proper Place, 
and give large Inftruftions to the People : This Prac- 
tice is appointed by a Statute of the Empire, in 
which the Governor a<5ts the Part of a Father who in- 

E 3 ftru(Jls 
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ftrufts his Family ; even the Emperor himfelf has af^ 
figned the Subjefts that ought to be treated on in thefe 
fort of Difcourfes ; they are comprised in fixteen Or- 
ders, which I fhall mention at large. 

1. That they, fliould praftife carefully the Duties 
prefcribed by filial Piety, and the Deference that the 
younger ought to pay to the elder Brother ; and they 
will learn from thence the VNalue they ought to put up- 
on the eflential Obligations that Nature impofes on all 
Mankind. 

2. They are to preferve always a refpeftful Rcr 
membrance for the Anceftors of the Family, and that 
will be a means of prefcrvin^ Upion, Concord, and 
Peace. 

3. That there be an Union in all the Villages, by 
which means Lawfuits and Quarrels will be ba- 
nifked. 

4. Let them have a great Efteem for the ProfcA 
fion of Husbandmen, and for thofe who plant the 
IVlulberry-Trees for the fake of the Silk- worms, and 
then the^ will never want Grain to feed on, nor Gar- 
ments to cover themfelves. 

5. That they accuftom themfelves to a prudent Oe- . 
cohomy by Frugality, Temperance, and Modefty, 
and this will be the means of avoiding many fooliSi 
Expenoes. 

6. That great care be taken that publick Schools 
may flourifh, to the end that young Students may be 
taught to live in a regular and virtuous manner. 

7. That they apply to the Funftions proper to their 
own Condition, which will be an infallible means to 
have the Heart and Mind at reft. 

8. That they ftifle Se6)ts and Errors in their Birth, 
to the end that the true and folid Doftrine may be pre- 
served in its Purity. 

9. That they inculcate upon the People the Penal 
Laws eftablilh'd by fupreme Authority, for Fear will 
keep rude and untraftable Minds to their Duty. 

IQ. That 
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10. That they pcrfedlly inftruft Pcrfons in the Laws 
of Civility and Decency, that the good Cuftoms which 
Politenefe has eftablifhed may always be exadtly put 
in Prafticc. 

/i,i. That they apply all then- Strength to give 
Children and younger Brothers a good Education, 
which will prevent their being addifted to Vice, and 
giving themfelves up to their Paflions. 

12. That they abftain from all Icandalous Accufa- 
tions, that Innocence and Integrity may have nothing 
to fear. 

13. That they take care not to protedt or conceal 
the Guilty, whole Crimes oblige them to lead a wan- 
dering and vagabond Life, by this means they will a- 
void being involved in their Misfortunes. 

14. That they be careful in paying the Subfidies 
demanded by the Prince, which will free them from 
the Enquiries and Vexations of the Tax-gatherers. 

15. That they aft in conlbrt with the Heads of 
the Diftrift fettled in every City, which will prevent 
Thefts, and the Efcape of thofe who are guilty. 

1 6. That they reprefs the Sallies of Anger, which 
will keep them out of all Danger. 

Thefe are the Orders which ferve the Mandarins 
for a Text. The Difcourfc of one of them upon the 
third Order will acquaint you with their manner of 
teaching the People, which is as follows. 

The Emperor orders that you preferve Union in 
the Villages, that Quarrels and Lawfuits may be ba- 
nifhed from thence : jLiften attentively to the Expla- 
nation that I Ihall make of this Order. 

When you abide in the fame Place, whether born 
there or not imports little, you pafs for Inhabitants of 
the Place or Town, you there live with Relations or 
Acquaintances, with Pcrfons advanced in Age, and. 
with your Neighbours ; you cannot go abroad with- 
out feeing them morning and evening, and at all 
times you will meet fome or other : *Tis this Aflenv- 
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blage of Families living in the iame Place that I call a 
Village s in this Village there arc Rich and Poor^ fonic 
^re your Superiors^ feme are your Inferiors, and a- 
thers again are your Equals. 

Begin diereforc with this Maxim, That your Cre- 
dit ought not to be employed to make you formida- 
ble -, that you never ought to allow in your felf Craft 
and Fraud, and the Pradlicc of laying Snares for your 
Neighbours \ to fpeak of others with Contempt, to 
difplay with Oftentation your own good Qualities, to 
feek to enrich your felf at the Expence of others, are 
things that you ought abfolutely to avoid. 

One of the Antients has wifely obferved that in a 
PJace, where there are old Men and young Perfons, 
. the latter ought to refped the former, without exa,- 
mining whether they are rich or poor, learned or ig- 
norant. If living at your Eafe you defpife the Poor ; 
if .beiijg in Indigence you look upon the Rich with 
pnvious Eyes, this will create lafting Divifions. What ! 
fay^ the rich proud Man, will you not give place to 
me ? If you do not take gr^t Care I Ihall crufli yoa 
fo pieces. 

In a word, if you have Lands or Houies he wiU 
^rtdeavour to deprive you of them, and inake ufe of 
Force to feize your Eftate, neither your Wives nor 
Daughters will be fccure from fuch a Creditor; f(M" 
if you are insolvent he will force them from you un- 
der the fpecious Pretence of equitable Compcnfation ; 
Ibmetimes, when he is in an angry Mood, he*il let 
Joofe his Oxen and his Horfes into your Grounds^ 
which will fpoil your Land newly fown ; fometimcs 
in the Heat of Wine he will give himfelf up to the 
greateft Excefles, and honeft People will not be able 
to fhuii his Infults \ his Neighbours having their Pa- 
tience guite worn out will make Complaints, then 
they will apply to knavifh Lawyers, who will carry 
en a Procefs in Form : Thefe malicious and fpecious 
People will not fail to make Matters worfe, and in 

order 
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order to engage /them in a troublelbnie Ai&ir they 
wUl magnify a finall Pond to a troubled Sea, whole 
foaming Waves rife to the very Clouds ; inlbmucli 
xhat the verieft Trifle will become a moft fcrious Af- 
feir ; by this means the Accufation" will be profecuted 
in all the Tribunals, and the Expence of the Lawfuit 
•will have confequences that will be felt ever after. 

Are you on a Journey ? if you meet by thance a 
Man of the lame Village, as foon as you know him 
by his Voice, nothing can be comparable to the f^- 
cret Pleafure that you will feel ; you take up your 
Lodging together, you love as if you were Brethren 
in reality, and how then comes it to pafs that when 
you live in the iame Place, inftcad of prefcrving Peace 
and good Order, you recite Quarrels and fow Di- 
Vifion ? 

Never Ipcak evil of any, and then you will live at 
eafe ; never fall out with another, but rather give way 
to his Impofitions 5 let your Patience be a Proof a- 
gftinft Contradiftion, and you never need to fear an 
Injury nor an Infult. 

When there arifcs a Difference between two Per- 
ions, if charitable People endeavour at a Reconcilia- 
tion ; when the Fire of Divifion is kindled in a Fa- 
mily, if the Neighbours make hafte to quench it ; if 
when a Man is in a violent Palfion another takes 
jbim afide, and ipeaking with Mildnefs endeavours to 
fiiodcrate his Anger, the great Fire that feemed to 
menace Heaven will difappear in a Moment, and that, 
important Affair that was going to be carried before 
the Tribunal of the Great will end with as much 
cafe as an Icicle will mek that is taken from the Tile 
of a Roof : But if an Incendary meddles with the 
Afiair he will be like a great Stone that rowls down 
a Declivity, and breaks to Pieces every thing in its 
Way '9 he will engage you by his pernicious Counfels 
to purfue thpfc Pradices that will lead you to a 
Krccipkc,, S 
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But fince I fpeak of the fatal Confcqucnccs that 
Quarrels a^nd Lawfuits will draw you into, hearken 
attentively to what I am going to fay. 

When the Affair comes before a Mandarin, one 
or other mufl be vanquifhed, either you or the ad- 
verfe Party. If you have the worfl on't, and are 
not contented with your Lofs, you will fcek every 
where for Support and Proteftion ; you will endea- 
vour to gain the good Graces of thofe that a Man- 
darin confides in, and they will be well pay*d for 
their good Offices 5 you will be defirous to gain over 
to your fide the People belonging to the Court, and 
how many Feafls will that oblige you to make ; have 
you wherewithal to defray all thefe Expences ? 

But if you fall into the Hands of an evil Judge, 
who, to ruin you, borrows falfe Colours and Ap- 
pearances of Equity and Juflice ; in vain have you 
engaged thofe who have eafy Accefs to him, and 
for whom he has much Efleem ; in vain the Officers 
of the Court, thofe venal Wretches, thofe Bloodfuck- 
ers of the People, will declare themfelves in your 
Favour : After all the Expence you have been at to 
opprefs your Enemy, you will be forced to come at 
Jcngdi to an amicable Agreement. 

But if you refufe fuch Accommodation, after you 
have lofl your Caufe in a fubordinatc Tribunal, you 
will appeal to a fuperior Court ; then you will fee Pe- 
titions every Day prefented to all the Tribunals, and 
the Lawfuit will be lengthened out for feveral Years, 
thro* the Artifice of knavifh Praftitioners 5 the Wit- 
nefles will fufter by it, a great Number of Perfbns 
will be involved in your Misfortune, fome will be 
thrown into Prifon, others fall into the Hands of Ju- 
flice, and Sentence will not be pronounced before an 
infinite Number of Families will be reduced to fhame* 
ful Beggary. 

You may conclude from what I have faid, that 
tho* you had Mountains of Copper, and Mines of 

Gold, 
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Gold, they will hardly be fufficicnt to defray your 
Expence ; and tho* you had a Body of Iron you will 
hardly be able to undcrgp the Fatigues and Troubles 
of the Profccution. 

. The Emperor, whofe Compaflion for his People is 
without Bounds, prohibits Lawfuits, and has the 
Goodnefs ,to give you Inftrudions himfelf to put 
an end to the Troubles that may arife among you, and 
Jie defircs you would live in perfect Unity. 

To that end reverence old Age, honour Vinuc, 
pay a Deference to the Rich, and have Compaflion 
on thcf Poor. Never endeavour to regulate things 
that don't belong to you, if they arc oiit of order ; 
and if you fufpeft that they are about to bring you 
into Contempt, never feck to revenge yourfelf ; alfo 
if you have licentious Perfons among you, exhort 
them with Civility and Mildnefs to change their way 
of Life : In publick Works let your Agreement be 
perceived by a Diligence to aflift each other. 

Another Advice which does not lefs concern you 
is, that if you are rich don't pride you fcif in ma- 
king Feafts, or in wearing coftly Habits j and if you 
have Authority and Credit, never make ufe of them 
to opprefs the Weak and Defencelcls : That which 
I require of you is that you be humble in Prolpe- 
rity, and not flack in peribrming your Duty, and 
wifli that you may be quite free from Ambition, con- 
tent with a little , and that you would difl:inguiflx 
yowrfelf by Mildnefs, Moderation, and above all by 
Frugality. 

Be careful in thofe Years when Epidemick Diftem- 
pers are common, which, joined to thedeamefs of Pro- 
Vifions, make all Places defolate ; your Duty then \% 
to have Compaflion on your Countrymen, and to aflift 
them with all that you can fpare. 

This is well worthy your Attention, and this will 
promote your Intercft, for by this means the Pea- 
fants will be faithful, your Coiintjy will not be aban- 
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donM, your Neighbours will be careful of your Pre- 
fervation, and your Intereft will be that of the Pub- 
lick : On the other hand Heaven, by ways to you 
unknown, will proted you, and pour down Bleffings 
on your Head. 

As for Mechanicks, and all thofc who areennploy'd 
in a laborious manner, tho' by the immutable Laws 
of a Superior Being they are born in Poverty and in 
a low Condition, their Happinefs confifts in living 
according to their Circumftances, not being uneafy 
with their Poverty, nor envying tli« Wealthy the Pof- 
ieflion of their Riches* 

This Morality will be to them the Source of Peace 
and Confolation, and every thing will profper in the 
Hands of good Men, nor will their Virtue, if it 
flands the Teft, remain very long in Obfcurity! 

You know at prefent the Intentions of the Em- 
peror, and it belongs to you to conform thereto ; if 
you do fo, as I make no doubt but you will, the 
grcatcft Advantages will accrue from it, you will 
content the paternal Heart of his Majefty, there will 
be no Divifions among you, you will fpare the Man- 
darins the trouble of multiplying Arrefts and Pu- 
nilhments, and you will procure Serenity and Peace 
to the Empire : When you fhall return home, ap- 
ply yourfelves ferioufly to the Praftice of fo ufeful 
a Doftrine. 

In this manner a Mandarin inftrufts the People 
twice a Month with refpeft to their Behaviour, a!nd 
it is fo eflential a Part of his Employment, that if 
Crimes of fome kinds are committed in his Diflxid: 
he would be anfwerable for them. 

When a Theft or a Murder happens in a City 
he is obliged to dilcover the Thieves or Murder- 
ers, or he will lofe his Employment : If there i$ 
any enormous Crime committed, as for inftancc, 
if a Son was fo unnatural as to kill his Father, the 
News of the Crime is no fooner carried to the Cdurt, 

but 
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but all the Mandarins of the Diftrift are deprived 
of their Offices : They attribute the Fault to them, 
and they fay this Misfortune had not happened if 
they had been more careful in the Difcharge of their 
Duty ; for the fame Reafon, in extraordinary Cafes, 
they punilh the Father with Death for the Faults of 
the Children. 

Nothing would be comparable to the excellent Or- 
der eftablifhed by the Chinefe Laws, if all the Man- 
darins, inftead of gratifying their Paflions, conformed 
themfelves to fuch Rules, and one might alfo affirm 
that no Kingdom would be more happy •, but among 
fo great a Number there are always fome who place 
their Happinefs in the Enjoyments of this Life, and 
follow eyery thing that gives them Pleafure and De- 
light, and are not very fdrupulou? in negleding the 
liiore facred L^ws of Reafon and Juftice, and facri- 
licmg them to their, private Intereft. 

There are no TricKS Cr Artifices to which fome of 
the inferior Officers have not recourfe to deceive the 
iiiperior Mandarins ; and among the latter there arc 
fome who endeavour to impofe upon the fupreme Tri- 
bunals of the Court, and even to miflead the Empe- 
ror himfelf : They are fo well skilled in cloaking their 
Paffions, and ufe the moft humble and deceitful Ex- 
preffions, and likewife afFedt in the Memorials which 
they prefent fuch an Air of Difintereflednefs, that 
it is a very hard matter for the Prince not to miftake 
Falfhood for Truth. 

Befides, as their Salaries are not always fufficient 
to maintain their Pomp and Luxury, the Injuflices 
which they commit, provided they are fecret, caufe 
them to run no Hazard. There have been Miniflers of 
State, and chief Prefidents of the fupreme Courts, who 
hate underhand extorted Mony from the Viceroys 
of Provinces ; and thefe again, to fet Affairs right with 
themfelves,. have oppreffed the fubordinate Officers,and 
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the fubordinate Officers have reitnburfed themfelvcs 
by their Exaftions upon the People. 

The Laws indeed have provided a^ainft this Dis- 
order by feveral wife Precautions, which tend to keep 
the Mandarins within Bounds, and Ihelter the People 
from Extortion. The Emperor now reigning has en- 
deavoured at a ftill more efficacious Remedy, for he 
has augmented their Salaries, and has declared he will 
receive no Prefcnts himfelf, forbidding them to re- 
ceive more than their Due, under the Penalties men- 
tioned in the Laws, which ordain, that a Mandarin 
who (hall receive or exaft unjufUy eighty Ounces of 
Silver (hall be punifli*d with Death. 

Befides this, i/. It is hard to prevent Commotions 
among the People when they groan under Oppreffion, 
and the lead Difturbance which happens in a Pro* 
vince is imputed to the Viceroy, and if it is not im- 
mediately appeafed he is almoft fure of lofing his 
Office. He is, fays the Law, as the Head of a great * 
Family, and if the Peace of it is difturbed it muft be. 
his Fault, becaufc he governs the Subordinate Officers, 
and fliould hinder them from oppreffing the People ; 
when the Yoke is eafy, they bear it without mur- 
muring, but if otherwife they feek to throw it off. 

2. The Laws prefcribe that no Perfori fhall have 
the Office of Mandarin of the People, not only in his 
own City, but even in the Province wherein his Fa- 
mily inhabit \ and commonly he does not poflefs the 
fame Office many Years in the fame Place before he is 
removed ; whence it happens that he cannot contraft 
any extraordinary Friendfhip with the People of the 
Country in fuch a manner as to make him Partial : 
And as almoft all the Mandarins that govern with 
him in the fame Province are unknown to him, it is 
feldom that he has any Reafon to fhew them Fa- 
vour. 

If they give him an Employment jn a Province 
joining to his own, he muft live in a Place that is at 

leaft 
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leaft fifty Leagues from it ; the Realbn is, that a 
Mandarin jQiould purfue nothing elfe but the Publick 
Good : If he exercifed an Office in his own Country, " 
he would certainly be troubled with the Solicitations 
of his Neighbours and Friends, and would probably 
be biafled in his Judgment, and do Injufticc to other 
PerfonS) or might adt from a Principle of Revenge 
againft thofe who had formerly done him or any of 
his Relations an Injury. 

They carry this Nicenefs fo far that they will not 
permit a Son, a Brother, a Nephew, ^c. to be a fub- 
ordinate Mandarin where his Brother, Uncle, (^c. 
are fuperior Mandarins. For inftance, fuch a one is 
' Mandarin of a City of the third Order, and the Em- 
peror is about to fend his eldefl: Brother to be Vice- 
roy in the fame Province, on which account the 
younger is obliged to acquaint the Court therewith, 
and the Court gives him in another Province a Man- 
drinate of the fame Degree as he had before. 

The.Reafon of tl^is Regulation is left the elder 
Brother, being Superior, Ihould favour the younger, 
and either tolerate or wink at his Faults ; or that the 
younger, under the Umbrage of the Dignity and Pro- 
teftion of his Brother, fliould exercife his Office with 
lels Equity and Exaftnefs. 

On the other hand it would be very hard for a 
Brother to be forced to draw up an Acculation a- 
gainft a Brother. 

To fhun thefe Inconveniences they will not per- 
rhit that they Ihould be in Employments which have 
a Dependance upon each^ofhcr. That which I laid 
of a Father, an elder Brother, an Uncle of the fupe- 
rior Mandarins, ought likewife to be underftood of 
Son, Brother, Nephew, being fuperior Mandarins, 
with refped: to a Father, elder Brother, or Uncle be- 
ing Inferiors, and, in a word, of all near Relations 
whatfoever. 

3. pvery 
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3. Every three Years they make a general Review 
of all the Mandarins of the Empire, and examine the 
good or bad Qualities that they have for Govern- 
ment. Every fiiperior Mandarin examines what has 
been the Condu6t of the inferior fmce the laft Infor- 
mations have been given in, or fmce they have been 
in Office, and he gives Notes to every one contain- 
ing Praifes or Reprimands. For inftance , the Chief 
Mandarin of a City of the third Order has under him 
three or four petty Mandpins to whom he gives 
Notes, and fends them to the Mandarin of a City of 
the fecond Order on whom he depends : This latter, 
who has under him feveral Mandarins who govern 
Cities of the third Order, examines thefe Notes, and 
either agrees thereto, or adds others, according to his 
Knowledge. 

When the Mandarin of the City of the fecond Or- 
der has received the Notes from all the Mandarins of 
the Cities erf the third Order, he gives his Note to 
them, and fends the Catalogue of all the Mahdarin^ 
in his Diftrift to the general Mandarins of the Pro- 
vince who refide at the Capital : This Catalogue paf- 
fes thro* their Hands to the Viceroy's, who after 
he has examined it in private, and then with the 
four general Mandarins, fends it to Court with his 
own Remarks, that the chief Tribunal may have aa 
• exaft Knowledge of all the Mandarins of the Em- 
pire, that it may reward or punifli them according 
to their Defer ts. 

They reward a Mandarin by raifing him to a 
higher Degree, and they pinilh him by placing him 
in a lower, or by depriving him of his Office. 

For two Months that this Examination lafts the 
Viceroy fees no body, admits no Vifits, nor receives 
any Letter from thofe that are under him. He takes 
thefe Meafures that he may feem a Man of great In- 
tegrity, ^nd to fhew that he regards nothing but Me- 
rit. 
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rit. The following are Samples of thefe Notes which 
are given to the Mandarins. 

Under their Name, and Title of their Mandrinate, 
they write That he is a Man greedy of Money, too 
fcvere in his Punilhments, treats the People in a harfh 
manner, or elfe that he is too much advanced in 
Years, and is no longer able to perform his OfHce i 
That another is proud, of an odd Difpofition, caprici- 
ous, and of an unequal Temper : That another is blunt, 
paffionate, and does not know how to govern himfelf ; 
likewife that another is weak in his Manner of Go- 
verning, or does not know how to make himfelf o- 
bey'd ; or elfe he is flow, backward in the Difpatch 
of Buiinefs, and is nit well acquabted with the Laws 
and Cuftoms, tfr. 

When the Catalogue of Notes is arrived at Peking^ 
the Chief Tribunal to which it is addrefs'd examines 
them, and fends them back to the Viceroy, after ha- 
ving fet down the 5.eward or Punilhment which it 
appoints for each Mandarin. They deprive thofe of 
their Offices who have bad Notes, and raifc thofe 
who are commended to a fuperior Mandrinate ; fuch 
a one, for inftancc, who was Mandarin of a City of 
the third Order, and who has given Proofs of his 
Capacity, is raised to the Government of a City of 
the fecorid Order, for which he feems to have the ne- 
ceflary Talents. 

There are others that they are contented with raif- 
ing or dcpreffing fome Degrees, and then the Man- 
darins are obliged, to put at the Head of their 
Orders the number of Degrees that they are to be 
raifed or deprefled : For inftance, I the Mandarin of 
this City raifed three Degrees, or deprefled three De- 
grees, do order aftd appoint, ^c. By this means the 
People ire inftrufted in the Reward or Puniftiment 
that the Mandarin deferved : When he has been raifed 
ten Degrees, he has room to hope that he fliall foon 
be exalted to a Superior Mandrinate ; but if, on the 
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other hand, he has been deprefled ten Degree*, hci 
has reafon to fear he will lofe his Employ. 

4. As the general Officers might be corrupted 
with Bribes by the particular Governors of Cities, and 
fo would connive at the Injuftice of the Mandarins 
who opprefs jhe People ; the Emperor fends fecredy 
from tmic to time Infpeftors into the Provinces, who 
go into the Cities, and likewife into the Tribunals, 
> while the Mandarin gives Audience, and dexteroufly 
inform themfelves by the Mechanicks and People in 
what manner he behaves in the Adminiftration of his 
Office, and after thefe fecret Informations, if he 
^nds any Diforder then he difcovers the Enfigns of 
his Dignity, and declares faiiftfelf the Emperor's 
Envoy. 

As his Authority is abfolute he draws up immedi- 
ately the Procefs of the feulty Mandarins, and punifhesi 
them according to the Severity of the Laws, or elfe, 
if the Injuftice is not notorious, . he fends his Infor- 
mations to Court that they may determine what is to 
be done. 

A few Years ago the Emperor named thefe fort 
of Commiffioncrs for the Province of Canton^ there 
being an Aflfair upon the Carpet which concerned the 
Viceroy and the Comptroller-General of Salt, who had 
fent Accufations to Peking againft each other : The 
People of the Province, who fufFered by the Dear- 
nefs of Salt, the Price of which was confiderably aug- 
mented, took the Part of the Viceroy agaiiil the 
Compti'oller, and the greateft part of the General 
Mandarins fpoke in &vour of tne latter againft the 
former. 

The Court, attentive to this Difference, and defirous 
of knowing who was in feult, fent two Tfong tpu in 
Quality of Commiffioncrs 5 at their Arrival kt Canton 
they refufed the Honours that Cuftom had prc- 
fcribed for their Reception, to avoid giving room 
for Suipicion, that they mi^ be gained to either 

Side 
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Side by Prefents ; they had even no Communication 
with the Mandarins, but when they cited them one 
after another to take Information in the Affair ;they 
came to examine : For which reafon, without receiv- 
ing or making any Vifit, thpy went diredlly to the 
Palace that ^as prepared for them, and Ihut them- 
felvcs up, till liaving cited theViceroy and Comptroller 
General they had begun the Procefs by repeated In- 
terrogatories of thefe two Great Mandarins, who ap-#» 
pearcd feveral times before their Judges like common 
Criminals. 

The Viceroy, during the whole Time of the Trial, 
was obliged to leave his Palace every Morning to be 
near the Place of Audience, and waited there till , 
Night : In this he was treated more favourably than 
the Comptroller-General, who was obliged all the time 
to abfent himfelf from his Tribunal, and to be con- 
tinually at the Gate where Audience was given. 

All the Shops were Ihut up in the City, and the 
People, by their Deputies, brought in Accufations a- 
gainft the Comptroller, and they were received by the 
Commiffioners as well as thofe that were pfoduced by 
the Mandarins : The Informations being ended tbs 
Commiffioners fent them to Peking by an extraordi- 
pary Meflenger, after which they received Vifits from 
all the Mandarins, except the Comptroller-General. 

5. Tho* the Infpeftors of Provinces are confider- 
ablc Officers, and of known Integrity, yet they may 
fometimes abufe their Power, and be tempted to en- 
rich themfelves at the Expcnce of the Guilty, whofe 
Injuftice they may overlook 5 and therefore to keep 
them upon their Guard the Emperor, when they 
Icaft think of it, goes into certain Provinces in Per- 
fon to hear himfelf the juft Complaints of tKJ? People 
againft their Governors. Thefe kind of Vifits, where- 
in the Prince afFefts to render himfelf popular, make 
the Mandarins tremble that arc never fo little faulty, 

F2 In 
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In the Year 1689 the late Emperor Gang hi took 
a Voyage into the Southern Provinces, and pajQTed by 
the Cities of Sou tcheou^ Tang tcheou^ and Nan king : 
He was on horfe-back, followed by his Guards a^ 
about 3000 Gentlemen^ 

They came to receive him with Standards, Flags, 
Canopies, Umbrellas, and other Ornaments without 
number : At the Diftance of every twenty Paces they 
had ereded in the Streets Triumphal Arches co- 
vered with the fineft Stuffs, and adorned with Feftoons, 
Ribbands, and Tufts of Silk, under which he paffed : 
The Streets were lined with an infinite number of 
People, but with fo great a Veneration, and fo pro- 
found a Silence, that there was not the leaft Noifc 
heard. 

He lodged in his Bark at Tang tcbeou, and the next 
Day made his Entry on horfe-back ; the Streets were 
covered with Carpets, and he demanded of them if 
the Mandarins had given them Orders to do it ; the 
Inhabitants reply'd, That they had not j and that they 
did it of their own accord^ being willing to give this 
pihlick Tejlimony of Reverence to his Majejly^ with 
which he fcemed much fatisfied : The Streets were 
fo fall of Men and Children that the Horfemen could 
hardly pafs, and the Emperor ftopt every Moment, 
fecming to be greatly pleafed with it. 

At Sou tcheou they had laid Carpets upon the Pave- 
ments of the Streets, which caufed the Emperor to 
alight at the Entrance of the City, and command the 
Horfe to flop, that they might not fpoil fo many 
I fine. Pieces of Silk which belonged to the People, 
fo that he went on foot to the Palace that was 
prepared for him, and honoured the City with his Pre- 
fcnce for the Space of two Days. 

It is in thefe fort of Journeys that the Emperor de- 
clares himfelf the Protedpr and Father of the People, 
and that Ipeedy and fevere Juftice is ufed towards the 
Mandarins when there are juft Caufes of Complaint. 
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P. k Comte related one of thefe Examples of Juftice 
and Severity, by which the late Emperor Gang hi ren- 
dered hinifelf formidable to the Mandarins, and equally 
beloved by the People; 

This Great Prince being once at fome Diftance from 
his Attendants, fays the Father, perceived an old 
Man who wept bitterly, and asked him the reafon of 
his Lamentation : Siry reply 'd the Man, who did not 
know him, / bad but ene Child^ in whom I placed all 
my Happinefsy and with whom I trufted the care of my 
Family^ and a Tartarian Mandarin has taken him from 
mcy fo that I am at prefent deprived of all Succour ^ and 
probably Jhall be as long as I live^ for how can a poor 
weak Man like my felf oblige the Governor to do me 
Juftice ? This is not fo difficult as you think it is^ Te- 
ply'd the Emperor, get up behind me^ and guide me 
to the Houfe of this unjuft Ravifher \ the good Man 
obeyed without Ceremony, and in about two Hours 
time they arrived at the Mandarin's Palace, who did 
not expedt fuch an extraordinary Vifit. 

However the Guards and a great Company of 
Lords, after having fearched a long time for him, 
overtook him at the Mandarin's, and without know- 
ing what was the matter, fome furrounded the Houfe, 
and others entered therein with the Emperor : This 
Prince having convifted the Mandarin of the Vio- 
lence that he was accufcd of, condemned him to 
lofe his Head on the fpot ; after which, turning to- 
wards the afflifted Father, who had loft, his Son, to 
make you entirely amends, faid he to him in a ferious 
manner, / beftow upon you the Office of the guilty Per- 
fon who is put to deaths take care to fill his Place with 
greater Moderation than he did^ -and let his ^C rime and 
Puntfhment make you fearful^ in your Turn^ of becofn- 
ing a dreadful Example to others. 

6. In a, word nothing can be more inftrudlive, and 
more capable of keeping the Mandarins in order, and 
prevent the Faults they might be guilty of, than 

F 3 the 
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the Gazette which is printed every Day at Pekif^^ 
and difperfed from thence into all the Provinces: 
There is nothing inferted in it but what has reference 
to the Government-, and as the Cbinefe Government 
is abfolute Monarchy, and the moft trifling Affairs 
are brought before the Emperor, it contains nothing 
but what may be very ferviceable to direft the Man- 
darins in the Exercife of their Office, and inflruft the 
Learned as well as the Vulgar. 

It contains, for inftance, the Names of the Manda- 
rins that have been deprived of their Offices, and for 
what Reafon : One for being negligent in gathering the 
Emperor's Tribute, or for fquandering it away •> ano- 
ther becaufe he was too indulgent or too fevere in 
his Punifhments ; this for his Oppreffion, that for 
want of Talents to govern as he ought. If any Man- 
darin has been raifed to a confiderable Office or 
been deprefled ; or if he has been deprived, for any 
Fault, of the Annual Penfion that he ought to receive 
of the Emperor, it is immediately put into the 
Gazette. 

It fpeaks Hkewife of all Crinjinal Affairs for 
which Perfons are capitally condemned, and Hkewife 
the Names of the Officers who fill the Places of the 
Mandarins that were removed, as alfo the Calamities 
that happened in fuch and fuch a Province, and the 
Affiftance given by the Mandarins of the Place in pur- 
fuance of the Emperor's Order ; it Hkewife contains 
the Expences disburfed for the Subfiftence of the Sol- 
diers, the Neceffities of the People, the Publick 
Works, and the Benefadions of the Prince ; there 
are alfo the Remonftrances of the Supreme Tribunals, 
which have been made to the Emperor 'concerning his 
own Conduft, or his Decifions. 

They therein ^ention the Day that the Emperor 
tilled the Earth, that they may cxtite Emulation in 
the Minds of the People, and infpire thofe who go- . 
vern them with a Love of Labour and Application- 
for the Culture of the Fields ; they mention Hkewife 
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the Time of the Convention of the Grandees at Peking^ 
and all the Chief Mandarins of the Tribunals, that 
they may be inftrufted in their Duty, There you may 
find the Laws and new Cuftoms that have been efta- 
blilhed, the Praifes and Reprimands given by the 
Emperor to a Mandarin : For inftance, fuch a Man- 
darin has not a very good Reputation, and if he does 
not amend he will be punilhed. ^ 

In fhort the Chinefe Gazette is made in fuch a 
manner that it is very ufeful to inftru6l the Mandarins 
how to govern the People as they ought, for which 
reafon they read it conftantly 5 and as it gives an ac- 
count of all the Publick Affairs that are tranfafted in 
this vaft Empire, the greateft part commit to writ- 
ing their Obfervationff upon tfe things, that it con- 
tains, which may direct them in their Conduft. 

Nothing is printed in the Gazette but what has 
been prefented to the Emperor, or comes from the 
Emperor himfelf 5 thofe who have the c^re of it dare 
not add a Titde thereto, nor even their own Reflexi- 
ons, upon pain of Corporal Puniihments, 

In 1726 a Writer of a Tribunal, and another 
Writer, who was employed at the Board of the Poft- 
Office, were condemned to Death for having inferted 
Circumftances in the Gazette that were found to 
be falfe : The Reafon upon which the Tribunal of Cri- 
minal Affairs founded their Judgment, was, that he 
had failed in Reipe£b to his Majefty, and the Law de- 
dares that whoever fails in Rc§)c6t to his Majefty 
deferves Death. 

To conclude, the Laws prohibit the Mandarins 
the greateft part of common Diverfions ; they arc 
not permitted to treat their Friends, and give them a 
Play, but at certain times ; they would risk their For- 
tune if they indulged themfelves in Gaming, Walk- 
ing, private Vifits, or if they affifted at publick Af- 
Icmblies ; they follow no other Diverfions but what 
they can take in the more private Part of their own 
Palmes. F 4 Of 
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Of the Military Government^ and Forces of the 
Empire^ the Forts^ Soldiers^ Arms and Ar- 
tillery. 

A S there were formerly in France Knights belong- 
*^ ing to the Army, and Knights belonging to the 
Laws, there are likewife in China Doctors of Learn- 
ing, and Military Doftors ; of the former of which wc 
have already fpoken, upon whom the Government of 
the Empire depends ; we are now going to fpeakof the 
other fort, who are appointed to prefervc the Tran- 
quility of the Empire, to keep their Neighbours in 
Awe, and to ftifle or prevent Rebellions. 

The Mandarins of the Army, or Olficers of War, 
ought to pafs feveral Examinations, as well as the 
Mandarins of Letters, and to give Proofs of their 
Strength, Dexterity, and Experience in the Military 
Art ; thus there are three Degrees among them which 
they ought to take, that of Batchelor, Licentiate, and 
Doftor in Arms : It is in the Capital of every Pro- 
vince that the Batchelors are examined, in order to be 
Licentiates, in the manner that I have explained elie^ 
where. 

There are at Peking five Tribunals of Mandarins 
of Arms, called Oufou, that is, the five Claflcs of 
Mandarins of War. 

The Firft Clafs is that of the Mandarins of the Rear- 
Guard, called Heou fou ; the Second is of the Mandar 
rins of the left Wing, named Xfou fou ; the Third of 
the Mandarins of the right Wing, which they call 
Teoufou J the Fourth of the Mandarins of the advan- 
ced Guard of the main Army, to which they give the 
Title of Tcbong fou ; the Fifth of the Mandarins of the 
advanced Guards, called Tfien fou. 

Thefe 
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Thefe five Ckfles have at their Head a Principal 
and two Afliftants, and ?ire of the firft Order of Man- 
darins : They choofe commonly for thefe Pofts great 
Lords of the Empire, and thefe are they who com- 
mand the Officers of the Court, and all the Soldiers. . 

Thefe five Tribunals depend on a Supreme Tribu- 
nal of War called Jong tcbing fou ; the Principal of 
which is one of the greateft Lords of the Empire, and 
his Authority extends over the five Tribunals, and all 
the Officers and Soldiers of the Court ; but to prevent 
the Abufe of fo extenfive a Power, which renders 
him Mafter of lb many Troops, he has for Affiftant 
a Mandarin of Letters, with the Title of the Super- 
intendant of the Army, together with two Infpeftors, 
named by the Emperor, who have their Ihare in all 
the Afiairs ; and bendes, when the Execution of any 
Military Projeft is* deliberated upon, they depend al>- . 
folutely on the fourth of the fix Supreme Courts, called 
Ping fou^ of which we have ipoken, and under whofc 
Jurifdidlion the whole Militia of the Empire is. 

Tho* there are great Lords who hold in the Em- 
pire the Rank of Princes, Dukes, and Earls, and are 
above all the Orders of Mandarins by their Dignity, . 
Merit, and Services, yet there is not one of them 
that does not think himfclf honourably diftinguilhed 
by the Title they derive from their Mandrinate, and 
the Quality of Principal of the Five Tribunals of the 
Mandarins of the Army. There are none that can 
have greater Ambition to command than the Chinefe^ 
and all their Glory .and Happinefs confift in hav- 
ing Authority in the State. 

The Chief of the Mandarins of the Army has the 
feme Rank as the Generals in Europe^ and his Bufi- 
nefs is much the fame ; he has under him in fomc 
Places four Mandarins, and in others but two, whofe 
Employment is not unlike that of our Lieutenant- 
Cenerals, who have likewife four fubordinate Man- 
darins, anfwering to our Colonels s thefe again have 
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undef them others that may be called Captains, who 
have likcfv^ife their Subaltern Officers like Lieutenants 
and £nfigns. 

Every one of thefe Mandarins has a Train agree- 
able to his Dignity, and when he appears in Pub- 
lick he is always attended by a Conipany of Officers 
belonging to his Tribunal : They altogether command 
a great Number of Troops, partly Horfe and partly 
Foot. 

Thefe Officers exercife their Soldiers regularly, 
in a kind of tumultuous and diforderly Marches, 
which they ufe when they follow the Mandarins, or 
in forming Squadrons, or in defiling in Order, or in 
encountering each other, or in rallying at the Sound of 
Herns and Trumpets ; in a word, mey have a great 
deal of Skill in uung the Bow» and in managing the 
Sabre. 

They alfo fi-om time to time review their Troops, 
and then they examine carefully their Horfes, Muskets, 
Sabres, Arrows, Cuirafles, and Helmets ; if there is 
the leaft Ruft on their Arms they are immediately 
punilhed for their Negligence with thirty or forty 
Blows of a Battoon if they are Cbinejey and of A 
Whip if they are T'artars : At other times they are 
JJee to follow what Trade they pleafe, unlels they are 
fixed in a Poft that takes them up entirely ; as for 
inftance, when they guard a Gate of a City, or are 
placed to take care of the High Roads. 

As the Trade of War does not take up much of 
their Time in a Country where Peace has reigned for 
fo many Years, inftead of bemg obliged to inlift Sol- 
diers by Force, or Mony, as is the Cuftom in Europe^ 
this Profeffion is looked upon generally as a Fortune, 
which they endeavour to procure by the Affiftancc 
bf their Friends, or by Prefcnts to the Mandarins, 
and are generally of the fame Country wherein they 
ierve, and have their Family with them. 

The 
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• The three Northern Provinces yield many Soldiers 
for the Service of the Emperor, and are paid every 
three Months, which Pay is five Sous of fine Silver, 
and a Meafure of Rice a day, which is fufficient for 
the Maintenance of one Man : There are fomc who 
have double Pay, and Horfemen have five SoUs more, 
and two Mealiires of fmall Beans to feed their Horfcs, 
which are provided by the Emperor. 

They reckon more than 1 8000 Mandaifins of War, 
and above 700000 Soldiers, di^erfed among the Pro- 
vinces, in the Forts, Cities, and Places of War by 
the Side of the Great Wall. 

Thefe Troops are well cloathed and well armed ; 
they make a handfome Appearance -when they march, 
or are reviewed, but they are not comparable to our 
Troops, in Eurc^e either for Courage or Difcipline, 
. andi they are eafily difofdered and put to the Rout. 

Befide that the Cbinefe arc naturally eficminate, and 
the Tartars 2ixc almoft become Chinefe ; the profound 
Peace they have enjdyJd does not give them occafion 
to become warlike : Likewife the Efteem that they 
have for Learning preferable to every thing elfc, the 
Dcpcndance that the Soldiers have upon Men of Let- 
ters, the Education that is given tb Youth, who fee 
nothing but Books and Charadlers, wherein they arc 
ihftrufted with a grave and ferious Air, and hear no- 
thing Ipoken of but ^Law and Politicks ; this Educa- 
tion, I fay, is not capable of giving Men a warlike 
Genius : Thefe Troops are made no other ufe of, 
efpecially fince Tartary has fubmitted, than to pre- 
vent Revolts, or to appeafe the firft Commotions that 
arife in a City or a Province : Twenty-four Officers 
have at Court the Dignity of Captain-Generals, and 
there are likewife as many Colonels. 

Befides thefe Tartarian Officers there are alfo Offi- 
cers of the Tribunal of War, who fuperintend the 
Chinefe Troops throughout the Empire, and they have 
always Couriers ready to carry neceflary Orders into 
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the Provinces, which is performed with great SecrecyJ 
Their principal Care is to purge the Country of R9b- 
bers, whom they follow and obferve with ib much .Di- 
ligence that they feldom fail of taking them ; and when 
they are to be executed. Orders are fent to the City, 
neareft to the Place where the Robbers are found, and 
if there is a Neccflity they make ufe of the Forces of 
feveral Cities : In cafe of a War they caufe a Detach- 
ment of feveral Batallions from every Province to 
make up the Body of an Arnjy, 

Before the Union, of the Tartars and Chinefe there 
was by the Side of the Great Wall a prodigious Num- 
ber of Troops appointed to guard it, and to cover 
the Empire againfl: the Enterprizes of fuch formidable 
Enemies, but at prefent they are only in the moft im- 
portant Places. 

Nature has taken care to fortify China in all other 
Places where it might have been liable to be attacked ; 
the Sea, which encompaffes fix Provinces, is fo Ibal- 
low near the Coaft, that no large Veflcl can come^nigh 
without being broke to Pieces, and Storms are fo 
frequent that no Fleet whatever can fafely approach 
the Land, On the Weft there are inacceflible Moun- 
tains, which are no Icfs a Security on that Side than 
the Sea and the Great Wall on the other. 

Two hundred and fifteen Years before the Com- 
ing of Chrift this prodigious Work was built, by 
Order of the Firft Emperor of the Family of TftUy 
to defend three great Provinces againft the Irruptions 
of the Tartars. 

As foon as he had determined on this grand Dc- 
fign, he drew a third Part of the labouring Men out 
of every Province, and in order to lay the Foundations 
of it on the Sea-Coaft, he commanded feyeral Veflfels 
loaded with Iron to be funk to the bottom of the 
Water, as likewife large Stones, upon which the Work 
was cauied to be erefted, with fo much Nicety and 
Exadnefs, that if the Workmen left the Icaft Chafn^ 
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difcoverable between the Stones, it was at the forfeit 
of their Lives, 

. By this means the Work is prefcrv'd to this Day 
almoft as intire as when it was new built ; the Length 
of it is about 500 Leagues, and it is io broad that fix 
Horfemen may ride in. Rank on it. ' 

There are two principal Realbns of this Enterprize 
being fo much admired ; the firft is. That in its vaft 
Extent from Eaft to Weft it pafTes in feveral Places 
over very high Mountains, on which it riles gradual-^ 
ly, and is fortify'd at certain Diftances with large 
Towers, not farther from each other than two Bows 
Shot, in order that no Place may be left unde- 
fended. 

It is hard to comprehend how this enormous Bul- 
wark has been raifed to the Height we fee it in dry 
barren Places, where they were obliged to bring from 
a great Diftance, and with incredible Labour, Water, 
Bricks, Mortar, and all the neceflary Materials for the 
Conftruftion of fuch a Work. ' 

The Second is. That this Wall is not continued in 
the fame Line, as may be feen in the Map, turn- 
ing and winding in feveral Places, according to the 
Difpofition of the Mountains, in fuch a manner that 
inftead of one Wall it may be faid there are rather 
three that encompals this great Part of China towards 
the North, where it borders upon ^artary. 

As for the Cities of War there is nothing but their 
Situation that renders them difficult of Accefs, and 
by which they feem better fortify'd than the commoa 
Cities : The whole Invention of the Cbtnefe Engi- 
neers to fortify Places confifts in an excellent Ram- 
part, Brick Walls, Tpwers, and a large Ditch full 
of Water j and, to fay the Truth, this Fortification 
is fufficient for a Defence againft all Infults, and is 
proportionable to the Efforts of the Enemy, who arc 
as little skill'd in attacking others as in defending 
themfclvcs. 

The 
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The Forts, fortify*d Places, and Cittadck^re ve- 
ry numerous, being diftinguilh'd into feven different 
Orders, which the Chinefe call ^an^ Gueiy So, Tchin^ 
Paoy PoUy "Tchai : There are about 600 of the firft 
Order, 500 and upwards of the fecond, 3 1 1 of the 
third, 300 of the tburth, 150 of the fifth, and 300 
of the laft, which make above 2000 fortify'd Places, 
without reckoning the Towers, Caflles, and Redodbts 
of the famous Wall, which have every one a particu- 
lar Name and Garrifon. 

Among the latter there are Places of Refuge in the 
middle of Fields, where the Husbandmen and Inha- 
bitants of Country Villages retire with their Flocks 
and Moveables, m cafe of Commotions, which rare-* 
hy happen, or of the fudden Incurfion of Robbers, 
where they are cover'd irom every Infult ; there arc 
others that are built on the Tops of Rocks and craggy 
Mountains, which are inacceffible, unle& by the help 
of Steps cut in the Rock, or by Ladders. 

Thefe Places, which are Afylums forlhe Pealants^ 
are not encompafe'd wkh Walls, and are onlyftrong 
on account of the Situation, which renders them inac- 
ceffible, or by deep and large Ditches capable of Hop- 
ping the Robbers in their Paflage. 

They reckon befides thefe more than 3000 Towers 
or Caftles, called Tau wherein are conftantly kept 
Centinels and other Soldiers, who when they difcover 
any Diforder make a Signal, if in the Day-time by 
a Flag on the Top of the Tower, and in die Night- 
time by a lighted Torch, to alarm the neighbouring 
Garrifons, for throughout the EmpLre there is neither 
Province, City, nor walled Town, but what has Sol- 
diers for its Defence and Safety, 

Tho* the Ufe of Gunpowder is very ancient in Cbinay 
Artillery is but modem, and they have feldom made 
ufe of Powder fince it was invented but for Fireworks, 
in which the Clnnefe excel •, there were however-thrce 
or four Bombards at the Gates of Nan kingj ancient 
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imough to make one judge that they had fome Know- 
ledge of Artillery, and yet they feem'd to be ignorant 
of its Ufc, for they ferve for nothing but to be fhewn 
as Curiofities ; they have alfo Pattcreroes in their Build- 
ings on the Sea-coaft, but have not Skill enough to 
make ufe of them. 

It was in the Year 1 62 1 that the City of Macao 
prefcnted the Emperor with three Pieces of Cannon, 
and Men to take care of them, of which they made 
the firft Trial in the Prefence of the Mandarins, who 
were in a great Sui'prize and Confternation, when they 
law that after one of the Pieces was fired it recoil'd 
and kill'd a Portuguefc and three Cbinefey who did not 
witlidraw foon enough. 

Thefe Pieces were carry*d to the Frontiers of the 
Empire next to Tartary^ the Inhabitants of which com- 
ing in Crpwds near the great Wall were Ip frighted at 
the Deftrudion they made when they were fired, that 
they fled, and durft not venture to return any more. 

In the Year 1636 when a Perfecutiou was carry'd 
en againft the Preachers of the Gofpel, who had con- 
cealed themfelves for ten Years without daring to ap- 
pear, the Tartars made a new Irruption into the Em- 
pire ; the Mandarins deliberated concerning the ncceA 
fary Means of oppofing the Irruptions of thefe Barba- 
rians, and talk'd of fortifying the Towns, and fiimifli- 
ing them with Artillery ; and remembring they had of- 
ten heard Dr. Paulftu fay that the MifGonaries under- 
itood the Art of calling great Guns, they befought 
-the Emperor immediately to command P.Adam Scbaal^ 
Prefident of the Tribunal of the Mathematicks, to caft 
fome ; his Majefty was defirous to know beforehand 
of this Father if he had ever done it, but the Manda- 
rins taking upon themfelves to make the Enquiry, 
without letting him perceive their Defign, befought 
the Emperor to haften the Order, which they perfua- 
ded themfelves would have the defired £j9ed. 

They 
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They obtained what they defired, and going to make 
the Father a Vifit, under pretence of propofing fome 
Difficulty in Aftronomy, they ask'd him Qucftions 
concerning feveral Parts of the Mathematicks, and 
queftion'd him as it were accidentally, if hcunderftood 
die Method of cafting great Guns. 

The Father replying that he underftood the Princi- 
/ pies thereof, they immediately prcfentcd him the Em- 
peror's Order. 

The Miffionary excufed himfelf in vain, by faying 
that the Practice was quite different from the Theory, 
/" for obey he muft, and inftruft the Workmen \ accord- 
ingly they affign'd him a proper Place near the Pa- 
lace,^ that he might be aflifted therein by the Eunuchs 
of the Court. 

..Some time afterwards the feveral Pieces of Work- 
manfhip in Opticks, Staticks, Architefture.Civil and 
Military, and feveral Inftruments of Wood and Cop- 
per, that P. Ferdinand Verhieji had made for the Obfcr- 
vatory at Pekingj perfuaded the Mandarins that he 
could not be lefs skilful in founding Cannon to defend 
the Empire againft the Infults of its Enemies, and c- 
Ipecially certain Banditti who infeftcd the Borders of 
China, and the Frontier-Provinces, from whence it 
was difficult to chafe them. 

For this reafon they prefented a Memorial to the 
Emperor, in which they petitioned for an Order that 
P. Verhiefi, for the Prefervation of the State, might 
inftrudt Workmen in the Manner of Founding and 
making of Cannon ; the Miffionary, who had read 
in the Memoirs of the Church of Peking, that un- 
der the laft Family of the Cbinefe Emperors, they 
made ufc of this Means to introduce into the Empire 
a great number of Evangelical Workmen, believed 
that the Service which he fhould do fo great a Prince 
. would not fail to render him a Favourer of the Chri- 
ftian Religion, fo that he caft 130 Pieces of Cannon 
with wonderful Succcfs* 

Some 
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Some time after the Council of Chief Mandarins of 
War prefented a Memorial to the.Emperor, acquaint- 
ing him with the Neceflity they were in of having, 
for the Defence of their fortify'd Places, 320 Pieces 
of Cannon of different Bores after the European Fa- 
fliion ; the Emperor granted their Requeft, and or- 
dered thefe Cannon to be caft, and that Nan hoai gin^ 
for fo the Chinefe called P. VerUeJl^ Ihould overfee the 
Work. 

The Father obey'd the Emperor's Order, and on the 
eleventh of February 1681 gave them the Models, 
which were approved of, and an Order was fent to 
the Tribunal, that has the Overfight of the publick 
Buildings and Works, to apply to the Bufinefs with- 
out Lofs; of Time, and furnilh for this Purpofe all 
things necelTary. 

They employed above a Year in making thele Can- 
non ; the greateft Difficulty that the Father had pro- 
ceeded from the Eunuchs of the Court, who could not 
bear to fee a Stranger fo much in the good Graces of 
the Emperor, and therefore ufed their utmoft Endea- 
vours to hinder the Succefs of the Work -, they com- 
plained every Moment of the Slownefs of the Work- 
men, while they caufed the Metal to be ftolen away 
by the Under-C)fficers of the Court : As foon as one 
of the largeft Guns was finifh'd, but before it could ^ 
be polifta'd on the Infide, they thruft an Iron-Ball in- 
to the Bore with great Violence to render it ufelefs ; 
but the Father, after having loaded it with Powder 
thro' the Touch-hole, fired it off, and the Ball was 
forced out with fuch a terrible Noife, that the Em- 
peror hearing it in the Palace was defirous of having 
it immediately repeated : When all the Cannon were 
finilh'd they were taken to the Foot of the Moun- 
tains, half a Day's Journey Weft from Peking^ in or- 
der to make Trial of them, whither fcveral Manda- 
rins went to fee them difcharg*d, as likewife the Em- 
peror himfelf, with feveral Governors of Weftern 
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Canary who were then at Peking ; after having been 
informM of the Succefs of the' Trial, he alfo took 
with him his whole Court, and the principal Officers 
in the Army ; they loaded them" in his Prefence, and 
difcharg'd them feveral times againfl: fuch Places as 
he direfted. 

Perceiving that the Balls hit the Places they were 
aim*d at, by the Care that the Father took in diredt- 
ing them by his Inftruments, he was {o greatly plea- 
fed that he made ^ folemn Feaft for the Tartarian Go- 
vernors, and principal Officers of the Army, under 
the Tents, and in the middle of the Field, drinking 
out of his golden Cup to the Health of his Father-in- 
law, Officers, and even of thofe who directed the 
Cannon with fo much Exaftnefs, 

At length addreffing himfelf to P. Verhieftj who 
was near his Tent, and whom he had fent for into his 
Prefence, he faid to him, The Cannons that you made 
the laft Tear were very ferviceahle againft the Rebels j 
and I am wellfatisffd with your Services^ and then ta- 
king off his furr*d Veft, which was very valuable, and 
alfo his Gown, he prefented them to him as a Tefti- 
rhony of his Friendfliip. 

They continued feveral Days to make a Proof of 
the Guns, and difcharged 23000 Balls to the Satis- 
faftion of the Mandarins. It was at this time that 
the Father composed a Treatife of the Founding of 
Cannons, and of their Ufe, and prefented it to the 
Emperor, with forty- four Tables of Figures necefla- 
ry for the underftanding of this Art, and of the In- 
ftruments proper to level the Cannon, that they niight 
carry to any particular Diftance. 

A few Months afterwards the Tribunal, which ex- 
amines the Merit of Perfons who have done Services 
to the State, prefented a Memorial to the Emperor, 
by which they befou^^ht him to have Regard to the 
Service that P. Verhieft had done by the Founding of 
fo many Pieces of Artillery j his Majefty granted their 

Petition, 
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Petition, and beftow'd on him a Title of Honour Jike 
that of the Viceroys, when they have deferved well in 
their Government by the Wifaom of their Condudb. , 
To prevent the Superftition of the Chinefej who ia- 
crifice to the Spirits of the Air, Mountains and Rivers, 
according to the different Works they begin and fi- 
nifh, P. Verhieji fixed a Day to blefs the Cannon 
in a folemn Manner ; for which purpoft he erefted an 
Altar in the Foundary, on which he placed a Cruci- 
fix, and then in his Surplice and Stole adored the true 
God, proftrating himfelf nine times, beating his Fore- 
head againft the Ground ; and as it is the Cuftom in 
Cldna to give Names to fuch kind of Works, the F;^ 
ther gave the Name of a Saint to every Piece of Can- 
non, and traced himfelf the Charafters that were to 
be engraved. 

There were fome of too ardent a Zeal, who pub- 
liih'd in Spain and Italy Libels againfl: P. Verbiejl^ 
wkh a Dcfign to render the Jefuits odious, wherein 
they laid it was unworthy of a Prieft to carry Arms 
to the Infidels, and that this Father had incurred the 
Excommunications of the Popes, who have forbid it. 

The Father prudently reply'd, " That the Intention 
" of the Church in this Prohibition was to hinder 
the Infidels from making ufe of thofe Arms agalnft 
the Chriftians ; that nothing of that fort could hap- 
pen in Cbina^ fine? neither the Cbinefe nor Tartars 
could make War againft the Chriftians ; but on the 
contrary by this very means Religion was efta- 
bli(h*d in Cbina^ fincethe Emperor, by acknow- 
ledging his Services, gave Liberty to the Mifliona- 
ries to preach the Gofpel throughout His Domi- 
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Of the Policy of the Chinefe, as ijoell in the Ci- 
ties for the Prefervation of Regularity y as in 
the Great Roads for the Safety and Commo- 
dioufnefs of Travellers : Of the Cujlom-Houfe^ 

Pojls, &c. 

T N a Country fo large as Cinnay where there arc 
fuch a great Number of Cities, and fo prodigious 
a Multitude of Inhabitants, there would be nothing 
but Confufion and Diforder, if the Regulations, which 
are exaftly obferved, did not prevent the lead Diftur- 
bance ; the Tranquillity that reigns there being the Ef- 
fect of the wife Laws that are eftablifli*d. 

Every City is divided into Wards, and every Ward 
has a Principal who takes care of a certain Number 
of Houfes ; he is anfwerable for every thing that hap- 
pens, and if there fhould chance to be any Tumult, 
tliat the Mandarin is not immediately informed of, he 
is very feverely punifh'd. 

Mafters of Families are equally relponfible for the 
Conduft of their Children and Servants, and thofe in 
Authority are reckoned culpable when their Inferiors, 
who fhould pay them Obedience and Reverence, have 
committed any criminal Aft ; even the very Neigh- 
bours themfelves are obliged to lend mutual Afliftance 
when any Misfortune happens, as for inftance, in cafe 
of nofturnal Theft. 

There is always a good Guard at the Gates of 
every City, who examine all Paflcngers that enter in, 
efpecially if any Singularity renders them fufpe6ted ; 
fo that if his Phyfiognomy, Air, or Accent, caufe 
them to fufpeft he is a Stranger, he is immediately 
ftopt, and Advice or Notice given thereof to the 
Mandarin, 

It 
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It is one of their principal Maxims, and which 
they believe contributes moll to good Government, ' 

not to fufier Foreigners to fettle in the Empire ; for be- 
fides their in-breciHaughtinefs, and Contempt of other 
Nations, whom they look upon as barbarous, they are 
perfuaded that the Difference of People would intro- 
duce among them a diverfity of Manners and Cu- 
ftoms, which by little and little would bring on Per- 
fonal Quarrels, and thefe would end in Parties, and 
proceed to Rebellions fatal to the Tranquillity of the 
Empire. 

At the beginning of the Night the Gates of the 
City arc carefully fhut, as alfo the Barriers at the end 
of every Street ; at proper Diflances there are Gen- 
tries who flop thofe that are not got home to their 
own Houfes, and in fome Places there are Horfemen 
that continually patrol upon the Ramparts ; The 
Nighty fay they, is fcr Repofe^ and the Day for La^ 
hour ; this Law is fo well obferv'd, that no People 
of Credit dare venture to appear in the Streets during 
the Night, and if any one happens to be found he 
is look'd upon as a kind of Black-Guard or Robber, 
who delights in Darknefs in order to do Mifchief, for 
which reafon he is flopt, fo that it is very dangerous 
to be abroad tt fuch times, for even innocent Perfons 
can hardly efcape the Rigour of the Law. 

There are in every City large Bells, or Drums of a 
very extraordinary Size, which ferve to diflinguifh the 
Watches of the Night : Every Watch confifls of two 
Hours ; the firfl begins about eight in the Evening, and 
during the two Hours of this firfl Watch they.ftrike 
from time to time one Stroke either on the Bell or on the 
Drum ; when that is finifh'd the fecond Watch begins, 
when they flrike two Strokes in the fame manner, three 
in the third, and fo of the refl, infomuch that\ at any 
time of the Night one may guefs what it is o' Clock. 
The Bells have not a very harmonious Sound, becaufe 
t-he Hammer which they flrike with is not of Metal, 
butofWopd, G 3 Thq^ 
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The GdXt. of Arms is only for the Ufe of Soldiers, 
who never ^re in their Military Accoutrements but in 
times of War, unlefs they keep Guard, pafs in Re* 
view, . or attend t|>e Mandarins ; at other tiroCs they 
apply themfelves to Trade^ or follow their own private 
Profeffions. 

If there happens to be a Quarrel among the Popu- 
^ce, and they come to Blows, they are careful not to 
ihed Blood ; for which reafoii, if they chance to have 
any Clubs or Steel Weapons in their Hands, thqr lay 
them afide and fairly box it out. 

It often happens that they end their Difturbance by 
complaining to a Mandarin, who fitting in his Chair 
pf State, and furrounded with inferior Officers, hears 
both Parties very cooly, who plead their own Cauie, 
after whiph he fentences the culpable Perfon to be ba- 
ftinado'd in his Preience, and fometimes both toge- 
ther. 

There are Courtezans or common Proftitutes in CU^ 
m ^ well as elfewhere, but as they commonly cau& 
Pifturbances they are not permitted to live within 
the Walls of the City : The Houfes tloy inhabit are 
of a particular kind, and fcveral of them loc^e toge^ 
ther, being generally undertheManagementof a Man, 
who is anfwerable for any Diforder that fliall happen \ 
yet for all this thefc loofe Women are fcarcely tole- 
rated, but looked upon as fcandalous, infomuch that 
fome Governors of Cities will not permit them to live 
within theu* Diftrift. 

In fliort, the Education they give to Youth con- 
tributes much alfo to the Peace and Tranquillity that 
the Cities enjoy ; for as there is no coming to the Of- 
fices and pignities of the Empire, but in proportion 
to the Progrefs that is made in the Sciences, young 
Pcrfons are continually kept clofe to their Studies, and 
all Diverfions likely to promote Idlaiefs abfolutely 
forbid, fo that by this intenfe AppHcation to the Cul- 
tivation of their Minds, and tht excrcifing their Me- 
mories^ 
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mories, they are accuftom'd to moderate their unruly 
Paffions, and find themfelves dilengaged from a great 
part of thofe Vices that an idle and delicate Life ne- 
ver fails to nourilh. 

Nor are the Chinefe lefs careful with refpeft to the 
Commodioufnefs of the Roads than the Ti-anquillity 
of the Cities : The Canals that the Country is almoft 
lull of, and which are fo ufefiil for the Tranfportation 
of Merchandizes into feveral Provinces, ^e bordered , 
with Keys of Free-Stone, and in low, marfhy, and 
watry Places they have railed very long Caufeways 
for the Conveniency of Travellers, 

They are very careful in making the Roads fmooth 
and level, which are often pav'd, efpecijUy in the 
Southern Provinces, where they make ufc neither of 
Horfes nor Waggons : The Roads are commonly 
broad, and in many places the Soil is light, and 
dries almoft as foon as the Rain ceafes : They have 
contrived Faffages over the higheft Mountains by cut- 
ting thro' Rocks, levelling the Tops of the Mountains, 
and filling up the Valleys. 

In fome Provinces the High Roads are like fb ma- 
ny great Walks between two great Rows of high 
Trees, and fometimes inclos'd between two. Walls 
eight Foot high, to prevent Travellers fi-om entring 
into the Fields, and which have Openings into the 
Crols-ways leading to diflferent Towns. 

In the Great Roads there are at proper Diftances 
Benches to reft upon, made in a neat handfome man- 
ner, and properly guarded, as well againft the Cold 
of the Winter as the Heat of the Summer : There 
are few Mandarins, who are difmifs'd from their 
Employments, but in their Return to their own Coun- 
try endeavour to recommend themfelves by Works of 
this kind. 

There are alfo Temples and Pagods which afford 
a Retreat in the Day-time, but it is with ^eat DiiB- 
culty that any Perfon is permitted to ftay there all 
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Night, except the Mandarins, who. have this Privir 
lege, ^nd the Bonzes wait on them with great Af- 
feftion, give them Reception with the Sound of niu- 
fical Inftruments, and lodge them in their own Apart- 
ments ; they not only take care of their Paggage, but 
their Ser\''ants and Porters. 

This fort of Gentlemen make very free with their 
Gods, for they put their Temples to Ufes of all kinds, 
not at all doubting but this Familiarity is agreeable to. 
the Reverence they, ought to pay them : In the Sum- 
mer-time fome charitable Perfons hire others to diftri- 
bute Tea to poor Travellers, and in Winter a kind 
of Water wherein Ginger hath been infused, and all 
the Return they require is, that they would not forget 
the Name of their Benefaftor.. 

There is no Want of Inns upon the Road, for they 
are numerous enough, but nothing can be more 
wretched nor worfe contrived, if you except the great- 
eft Roads of all, where they are very large and hand- 
Ibme, but it is neceflary for Travellers to carry their 
Beds along with them, or elfe they will be forced to 
lie on a hard Mat ; however, you are to underftand 
that the Chine fe^ efpecially the meaner People, make 
no Ufc of Blankets, and are content to wrap them- 
felves, Ibmetimes quite naked, in a Coverlid lined 
with Cotton, fo that there is no Difficulty in carry- 
ing their Beds. 

The manner of Reception agrees perfeftly well 
with the Lodging, for it is a great Happinefs if you 
rrieet with any Fiflb, or the leafi bit of Meat at thefe 
Inns ; there are, nevcrthelefs, feveral Places where 
Pheafants are cheaper than other Wild-Fowl, for 
fometimes you may purchafe four for Five-pence! 

Some of thefe publick Inns yield better Accommo- 
dations than others, but the beft of them are very 
mean, for they are generally four Walls made of 
Earth, without any Plaiftering to fupport the 

Roof, and it's a happy thing if you do not fee thro* 
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it in many Places ; the Rooms are fcldom pav'd, and 
arc foil of Holes. 

In fome Provinces thefe Inns are built of Earth and 
Reeds, but in the Cities they are of Brick, and rea- 
fonable enough: In the Northern Provinces you 
find what they call Cam \ they are great Brick Al- 
coves which take up the Bignefs of the Room, under 
which there is a Stove ; they lay upon it a Mat made 
of Reeds, and nothing elfe ; if you have a Bed you 
lay it upon the Mat. 

They have taken care to publifli an Itinerary which 
contains all the Roads, and the Way one ought to tra- 
v€l from Peking to the Bounds of the Empire ; the. 
Mandarins that leave the Coyrt for fome Employ in 
the Provinces make ufe of this Book, which dire^ 
them in their Journey, ^d the Diftance from one 
Place to another : At the end of every Stage there 
is a Houle appointed to receive the Mandarins, and 
all thofe who travel by the Emperor's Order, where 
they are lodg'd, and their Expenccs defrayed at the 
Charge of the Emperor : Thefe fort of Houfes are 
calPd Cong quan. 

A Day before the Mandarin lets out on his Jour- 
ney they fend a Courier before, who carries a Tablet 
wherein is written iht, Name and Employ of the Of- 
ficer, on fight of which they immediately prepare 
the Lodging where he is to pafs the Night ; the Pre- 
parations are proportionable to his Dignity, and they 
fupply him with all Neceflaries, fuch as Provifions, 
Porters, Horfes, Chairs, or Barks if he goes by Wa- 
ter : The Couriers, who give Notice of the Manda- 
rin's Arrival, always find Horfes ready, and to the 
end that they may not be dilappointed, one or two 
Lys before their Arrival they ftrike very hard and 
very often upon a Bafon, in order to give Notice 
that they may faddle the Horfe, if it is not already 
done. 

Thefe 
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Thcfe Houfcs appointed fiar the Reception of 
the Mandarins are not fo handfbme as one might ima- 
gine, for which rcafon when we read in the Relations 
. of Foreign Countries the Defcripti6n of fuch like 
Matters, they ought generally to be luiderftood with 
Ibme Allowance •, it is not becaufe the Writers fpeak 
too largely on their Subjcft, but they often borrow 
thcfe Dcfcriptions from the Natives of die Country, to 
whom very mean things feem very magnificent ; be- 
fides, they are obliged to make ufe of Terms which 
convey very lofty Ideas to Eur9f$ans. 

When k is faid, for inftance, that thefe C&ng pcan 
are prepared for the Reception of the Mandarins at 
the Emperor's Expence, one would imagine from 
thence that thcle Houfes were noble Stnwftures, efpe- 
cially when they add, that an Officer is fcnt before- 
hand with Orders to get every thing ready againft the 
Mandarin arrives-, it is natural to believe that they were 
in a Hurry to fpread Carpets, and adorn the Apart- 
ments with handfome Furniture, but the Cbinefe Fru- 
gality, and the great number of Meflengers that are 
difpatch'd from Court, free them from this Trouble, 
the Preparatiais confifting in a few Mats, two or three 
Chairs, a Table, and a wooden Bedftcad covcrM 
with a Mat when there is never a Can ; if the Man- 
darin who is fent from Court is confiderable, and the 
C^ quAM not fuitable to his Dignity, he is lodged m 
one 01 the bcft Houfes of the City. 

The Cong quan arc fometimcs large, and fometimcs 
fmall, and there are fome handfome and commodious 
cncHigh i by that of Cant§ny jrhich is of the ordinary 
Sort, one may judge of the reft \ the Bignefs is mo- 
derate, it hath two Courts, and two principal Build- 
ings ; one is at the bottom of the firft Court, and is a- 
lai^ cpen Hall appcwnted to receive Vifits ; the other, 
which bounds the fecond Court, is difvided into three, 
that in the middle ferves for an Anti-Chamber to the 
two great Rooms on each fide, and which have each 

a Clofet 
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a Clofet behind } this Difpofition is very common in 
the greateft part of the Houies of Perfons of any Di* 
ftin^lion ) the HaJl and the Anti-Chamber are adomM 
with two large Lanthoms of tranfparent Silk, hung up 
in the manner of a branched Candleftick ; the Gate 
towards the Street, and that of the two Courts, arc 
each of them lighted with two large Paper Lanthoms, 
adorn'd with lai^e Figures, 

In the great Roads there are found at proper Di« 
ftances a fort of Towers, upon which there are Ccn- 
try-Boxes for Centinels, and Flag-Staffs to make Sig- 
nals in cafe of Alarms ; thefc Towers are made of 
Turf, or tempered Earth ; their Height is twelve Foot, 
they are of a Square Form, and have Battlements all 
round. 

In feveral Provinces there are BdJs of caft Iron up^ 
W thcle Towers, but the greateft part of thofe which 
are not upon the Road to Peking have neither Gentry- 
Boxes nor Battlements. 

According to the Law, in all frequented Roads, there 
oiight to be one at the diftance of every half League ; 
at the firft half League a fmall one, at the fecond a 
great €»e, at the third a fmall one, and fo on alter* 
rntcly : Every one ought to have Soldiers continu- 
ally upon Duty to take nodce of what pafies, and to 
jwevcnt any Diftarbance. 

Thefe^ Soldiers leave the Guard-houfe, ?nd place 
^cmfelves in a Rank when any confiderable Officer 
pt0cs by; they arc very regular, efpecially in Pe 
/cfaffi, which is the Province of the Court, where there 
is always a Gentry upon the Watch. 

In fome odior Provinces thefe Towers are gone to 
decay, aijd Orders are given from time to time to re- 
pair them, and to keep Guard, efpecially when there 
is any Talk of Robbers, or they fear any Difturbancc, 
at wiiidi time the Number of Soldiers being not fuf- 
ficientthey oblige the Cities to lend Afliftance in their 
turns ; their Mandarins make a Lift, and the Inha- 
bitants 
8 
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bitants of every Town agree among thcmfelves to di- 
vide the Duty between them. 

If this Law was obferved ftriftly there would be 
Jio Robbers, for at the Diftance of every half League 
there would be a Guard to flop fufpicious Perfons, 
and this, not only in the principal Roads, but alfo 
in thofe that lead from one City to another ; and as 
there are a great Number, and all the Country is di- 
vided by great Roads, one Ihould light of one of 
thefc Tpwers almoft every Moment. 

For this reafon Highway-men are very rare in 
Chtm ; they are fometimes found in the Provinces in 
(be Neighbourhood of Peking^ but they feldom mur- 
der thofe they rob, and when they have done their 
Bufmefs they get off very dexteroufly ; in other Pro- 
vinces they talk very litde of Robbers on the High- 
way. Thefe Towers have alfo another Ufe, which is 
to determine their Diftance from one Place to ano- 
ther, much in the fame manner as the Romans difi by 
Stones. 

When the Roads are too rough to travel on horfe- 
back they make ufe of Chairs, which the Chinefe call 
Sluan kiaoy that is to fay, Mandarin-Chairs^ becaufe 
the Chairs made ufe of by the Mandarins are nearly 
of the fame Fafliion : The Body of the Chair is not 
unlike thofe made ufe of in the Streets of Paris^ but it 
is very large, and more light ; it is made of Bamboo^ 
that is to fay a kind of Cane, very ftrong and very 
light, which crofs each other like a Lattice, and are 
united very ftrongly with Ratan, which is another 
fort of Cane very ftrong and fmall, and creeps along 
the Earth to the length of 800 or a 1000 Foot: This 
Lattice is quite covered from top to bottom with a 
Stuff made of Wool or Silk, according to the Seafon, 
over which they put an Oil-Cloth in rainy Weather. 

This Chair is of a proper Size to fit conveniently 
in it, and has two Arms like our Sedan-Chairs ; if it 
is carry 'd by two Men the two Poles reft upon their 
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Shoulders ; if it is carried by four Men the Extremi- 
ties, as well before as behind, pafs through two run- 
ning Knots of a ftrong loole Cord, in the middle of 
which is a large Pole, which the Chairmen place on 
their Shoulders, and then there are commonly eight 
Chairmen wha carry in their turns. 

When they travel in the Night to avoid the Heat 
of the Scafon, efpecially over Mountains infefted with 
Tigers, they hire Guides on the Spot, who carry 
lighted Torches ; thefc Torches not only ferve to give 
. them Light, but to drive away the Tigers, who are 
naturally afraid of Fire : They are made of Branches 
of the Pine-Tree dried at the Fire, and prepared in 
liich a manner that the Wind and the Rain make them 
burn fafter. 

With this help they travel all Night acrofs the 
Mountains, with as much Safety and Eale as at Noon- 
day, and in a plain Country four or five of thefe 
Guides are fufficient to travel fafely ; they take frefh 
ones from time to time : Every Torch is fix or feven 
Foot long, and will laft about an Hour. 

In mountainous Countries thefe fort of Conveni- 
encies are to be found at proper Diftances for the Safe- 
ty of thofe who travel ; and yet there are none but 
Thofe fent from Court, the Mandarins, and other 
Great Lords, who travel in this manner during the 
Night, for having a great Train they have nothing 
to lear either from Tigers or Robbers. 

It is no fmall eafe for Travellers that there are a 
great number of Towns upon the Roads, and alfo of 
Pagods within thefe Towns : Overagainft the Pagod, 
and in the great Roads, there appear feveral Stone- 
Monuments called' Che pie, upon which are Infcripti- 
ons ; thefe Che pie are great Stones, ftanding upright 
upon Stone -Bafes, and are generally of Marble: The 
Chinefe open a Mortis in the Bafe, and they cut a Te- • 
non in the Stone, and join them together without any ' 
ferther trouble : Some of thefe Stones 'are eight Foot 
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high) two broad, and altnoft one thick ; the cotll^ 
mon fort are but four or five Foot high, and the reft 
in proportion. 

The largeft of all are fupported by a Tortoifc made 
of Stone, in which the Chinefe Archite&s, if they dc- 
ferve that Name, have a greater regard to Probabi- 
lity than the Architefts of Greece^ who have intro- 
duced * Caryatides ^ and to render this Invention ftill 
more extravagant, fome have thought proper to put 
Cuihions upon their Heads, for fear fuch l^vy Bur* 
dens ihould incommode them. 

There are fome of thefe Cbe pie that are inclofed in 
large Halls, but their Number is fmall ; there are 
others, to avoid Expence, inclofed with Brick, and 
covered with a handfome Roof j they are exaftly 
£}uare, except towards the Top, which is fomewhat 
round, on which, to finifli the whole, they carve ibme * 
Grotefijue Figure. 

When they are erefted on account of fome Favoui* 
obtained from the Emperor, or in Honour of him, they 
carve two Dragons variou0y twifted: The Inhabit 
tants of the Cities ereft them in Memory of their 
Mandarins, when they are fatisfied with the Equity 
of their Government : The Officers ereft them to per- 
petuate the Memory of the extraordinary Honours 
beftowed upon them by the Emperor, or for fcvcral 
other Reafons. 

One great Advantage for thofe who travel by Land 
in Cbina^ is the Eafmefs and Safety wherewith their 
Goods are tranfpofted ; there is in every City a great 
number of Porters who have their Chief, to whom 
Perfons make Applicatk)n; when you have agreed 
with them for the Price he gives you as many Tickets 
as you have hired Porters, by means of which you 
. are furniflied in an Inftant, and he becomes anfwer- 
aUe for the Contents of your Bales -, when the i'or- 
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ters have carry'd their Loads to the Place appointed^ 
you give every one of them a Ticket, which they 
carry to their Chief, who pays them with the Mony 
you have advanced. 

In Places much frequented by Travellers, as for in- 
ftance, the Mountain of Meilwy which feparates the 
Province of Kiang ft from that of ^ang tong^ there 
are in the City a great number of Offices which 
have their Correfbondents of the fame kind in the 
City on the other tide the Mountain : ^Every Porter^ 
as well in the City as Country, gives his Name in- 
to thefe Offices with good Security, and if you have 
occ^on for three or four hundred Porters they will 
provide them : Then the Head of the Office makes 
ready in a fhort time an exacft Lift of all you have to 
carry, whether they be Boxes or Bales he agrees with 
you for fo much a round, and you give him the Mo- 
ny that you agreed for, which is commonly about 
Six Pence for a hundred Weight for a Day's Carriage, 
and then you have no farther trouble, for the Princi- 
pal gives every Porter his Load, with a Note of wh^u: 
he carries : When you arrive at the other Place you 
receive of the Correfpondent- Office all that belongs to 
you very faithfully. Thefe Porters make ufeof Poles of 
Bamboo^ to the middle of which they faften their Bur- 
den with Cords ; to every Pole there are two Men, 
who carry the two ends on their Shoulders ; if the 
Burden be too heavy, then they make ufe of four 
Men with two Poles ; you change them every Day, 
and they are obliged to travel as far in a Day as thofe 
who employ them. 

When one Man carries a Burden alone he finds out 
a Method to make his Load feem more light ^ he di- 
vides it into two equal Parts, and fattens it with Cords 
to the two ends of a long flat Pole of Bamboo ; after- 
wards he places the middle of the Pole on his Shoul- 
• der like a Balance, which bends and rifes alternately 
as he goes along j when he is weary of carrying his 
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Load on one Shoulder, he dcxteroufly give the Pole 
a turn over his Neck, and fo places it on the other 
Shoulder, and by this means fome will carry very 
heavy Burdens ; for as they are paid by the Pound they 
carry as much as they can, and there are fome that 
' will carry 1 60 of our Pounds ten Leagues in a Day. 

In ibme Provinces they make ufe of Mules for car- 
rying the Bales and Merchandizes, but oftner Carts 
with one Wheel ; thefe Carts might properly be 
called Wheel-barrows, if the Wheel was not very large 
and placed in the middle ; thfe Axle-Tree comes out 
on each fide, and on both its ends they place a Lat- 
tice, on which they lay Loads of equal weight. This 
Cuftom is very common in feveral Parts of China ; 
one Man only thrufts it forward, or if the Load be 
heavy they add a fecond, or elfe an Afs, or both to- 
gether. They have alfo Axle- Trees refembling ours, 
the Wheel of which is placed before, but they never 
make ufe of them in Journeys. 

When the Loads are carried by Mules the com- 
mon Price for twenty-five Days is four Taels, or at 
moft five : This depends upon the different Seafons, 
and the Price of Provifions -, if they are on the Return 
they give a great deal lefs, and the Muleteers are 
obliged to maintain their Mules, bearing their own 
Charges back, if no body hires them : Their Mules 
are very little if compared with ours, but they are 
very ftrong, and their common Load is from 1 80 to 
200 Chinefe Pounds \ the Chinefe Pound is four Ounces 
heavier than ours. 

There are Cuftom-Houfes in China^ but much 
more moderate than thole of the Indies^ where tHeir 
Vifits are made without any regard to Humanity 
or Shame ; they do not make fo rigorous a Search as 
is made elfewhere ; they fearch no Man*s Perfon, and 
, but very feldom open the Bales, and when it is a 
Man that makes a tolerable Appearance, they not on- 
ly forbear to open his Chefts, but they take nothing 
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of him ; ff^e fee plainly ^ lay they, that the Gentleman 
is no Merchant, 

There are Cuftom- Hoiifes where they pay by the 
Luittp, and the Merchant is believed from his own 
Accounts, and there are others that require io much 
a Load, and in this there is no Difficulty : Even 
the Emperor's Cang ho^ or Firft Miniftcr, is not 
exempted from paying Guftom ; neverthelefs the Man- 
darin of the Cuftoms lets him pafs without requiring 
any thing, but at Peking they are generally more ftrid:. 

When the Great Officers of the Court receive or 
fend any Bales of Goods, they pafte on every Bale 
a large flip of Paper, on which is written the Time 
the Bale was packed up, their Name and their Dig- 
nity, and if thefe Officers are confiderable they dard 
not venture to open them. Formerly the Cuftom- 
Hoafes were fliut up, and the Mandarins belonging 
to them were changed every Year : This Mandarin 
by his Employ was a confiderable Officer, who had 
a Right to addrefs the Emperor immediately; but 
for twelve Years paft the Emperor has committed 
the Care of the Cuftom-Houfcs to the Viceroy of 
each Province, who appoints a Mandarin whom he 
can confide in to receive the Cuftoms : There are 
none, but the Cuftom-Houfes of the Ports at Canton 
and Fo kien^ who are oblig'd to have a particular 
Mandarin on account of the Trouble which arifcs by 
the Sea Trade. 

In every Place where there are Pofts there is a 
Mandarin to take care of them; all the Poft- 
Horfes belong to the Emperor, and no Body is to 
make ufe of them but the Couriers of the Empire, 
the Officers, and Pcrfons who are fent from Court : 
Such as have' Difpatches from the Emperor have their 
Writings inclofed in a great Roll covered with a 
Piece of yellow Silk, which they carry in a Scarf that * 
hangs down their Backs; they are commonly People 
of fome Note, and are attended by feveral Gende- 
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men : Their Hories arc but mean in outward Appear- 
ance, but they are very fcrviceable, and able to per- 
form long Journeys ; they conunonly ride fixty or fc- 
venty Lys without changing their Horfes ; one Stage 
is called Tcban. 

The Stages where they change their Horfes are not 
always of the fame Len^, the fhorteft are fifty Lys ; 
the ordinary Couriers carry a Wallet hanging on their 
Back, and when they ride the Wallet refts upon a 
Cufliion lying on the Horfe's Buttocks : Their Wal- 
lets are not very heavy, for they carry nothing but 
the Emperor's Difpatches, or thofe of the Sovereign 
Courts, or Advices from the Offices of the Provinces ; 
they alfo carry, in a private manner, the Letters of 
other Perfons, and in this confifts their lefler Pro- 
fits. 

The greateft and almoft the only Inconvenience in 
travelling, efpecially in the Winter-time, and in the 
North Part of Chinas is the Duft, for it feldom rains 
in the Winter ; but there falls a great Quantity of 
Snow in fome of the Provinces. When the Wind 
blows very hard it raifes fuch Clouds of Duft, that 
the Sky is darkened with them, and it makes it diffi- 
cult for a Perfon to fetch his Breath ; they are often 
obliged to cover their Faces with a Veil, or to put 
Speftacles immediately over the Eyes, which being 
laften'd in Leather, or Silk, are tied behind the Head, 
{o that one may fee very plainly without being incom- 
moded with the Duft : As the Soil is very light it is 
eafily reduced into Duft, when there has been a want 
of Rain for fome time. 

The fame thing happens in other Roads of the 
Empire, which are much frequented and beaten by an 
infinite number of People that travel on foot, on 
horfe-back, or in Waggons : This continual Motion 
raifes a thick Cloud of fine Duft, which would blind 
People if they did not take neceflfary Precautions } 
this Inconvenience is fcarcely perceived in the Southern 
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Provinces, but what would be molt fear'd there is the 
Overflowings of the Water, if they had not provi- 
ded againft it by the vaft Quantity of Wooden and 
Stone Bridges, which are there carefully built. 
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O B I L I T Y is not Hereditary in China^ tho* 
there are Dignities belonging to fome Families, 
which are beilow^d by the Emperor on fuch as are 
fuppofed to have the greateft Abilities : However illu- 
flrious any Man has been, nay tho' he had been raif- 
ed to the highefl Dignity of the Empire, the Chil- 
dren which he leaves behind have their Fortune to 
make, and if they have not a great deal of Spirit, or 
love their Eafe, they fink to the Rank of the Vul- 
gar, and are often obliged to follow the meaneft Pro- 
feflion : It is true that a Perfon may fucceed to his 
Father's Pofleffions, but not to his Dignity or Repu- 
tation ; he muft rife by the fame Degrees as his Fa- \ 
ther did ; for this rcafon they apply themfelves con- 
ftantly to Study, and he is fure to be advanced if he 
has a Difpofition for Learning -, thus ' one fees every 
Day feveral Perfons very wonderfully raised, not much 
unlike the Ecclefiafticks in Italy^ who though of the 
meaneft Extraftion are allowed to afpire after the 
greateft Dignity in the Chriftian World. AH Per- 
fons are ranked either among the Vulgar, or the 
Learned, or the Mandarins ; in China there is none but 
what belong to the Family now reigning that have any 
Titles of Diftindion, and it is in their Favour that 
five Degrees of Nobility are eftablilh'd, not much un- 
like our Tides in £«r^^^ of Dukes, MarquiflTes, Earls, 
Vifcounts and Barons. 

They have granted thefe Titles to the Defendants 
of the Imperial Family, fuch are the Children of the 
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Emperor, and thofe to whom he gives his Daughters 
in Marriage ; they have alfo Revenues equal to their 
Dignity, but are allow*d no Power ; however there 
are other Princes which are not ally'd to the Imperial 
Family, who are either Defcendants of the preceding 
Dynafties, or their Anceftors have acquired this Ti- 
tle by the Services done to the Publick : The Pro- 
vinces are governed by Mandarinsj of the Empe- 
ror's Appointment. The Emperdr now reigning 
is the third of the Family that for ninety - nine 
Years has governed all China and Itartary^ but 
the fifth if you afcend to his Great Grandfather's 
Father. 

This latter having fubdued his own Country, alfo 
conquered Eaftern "Tartary^ the Kingdom of Corea^ 
and the Province of Leao tong beyond the Great Wall, 
and eftablifh'd his Court in the Capital, call'd Chin 
Tang by the Cbinefe^ and Moukedon by the Tartar 
Mantcbeoux^ they then gave him the Name of yii 
tfouy which they give to all Conquerors who lay the 
Foundation of a new Dynafty ; and as his Brothers, 
who were very numerous,, had contributed very much 
by their Valour to the Conqueft of ib many Coun- 
tries, he gave them Tides of Honour, and made 
fome Tfin vang^ others Kian vang, and Pei le : The 
Europeans have thought proper to give thefe forts of 
Dignities the Appellation of Reguloes, or Princes of 
the firft, fecond, and third Rank : It was then deter- 
mined, that fi-om among the Children one fhould al- 
ways be chofen to fucceed their Father in the fame ' 
Dignity. ' 

Befides thefe three Dignities the fame Emperor crea- 
ted others of an inferior fort, which are beftow'd on 
the other Children who are moft worthy ; thofe of the 
fourth Rank are called Pei tfe^ thofe of the fifth Cang 
heou^ and fo of the reft. 

The fifth Rank is above the greateft Mandarins of 
the Empire, but the reft have nothing to diftinguifh 
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them from Mandarins, either in their Equipages or 
Habits, except a Yellow Girdle, which is common to 
^11 the Princes of the Blood, as well thofe who pof- 
lefs Dignities as thofe that have none ; but thefe lat- 
ter, are a(bam*d to let it be feen, when their Indigence 
will not allow them an Equipage fuitablc to their 
Rank and Birth ; for this reafon we Ihould have a 
falfe Notion of the Princes of the Blood in Cbinay if 
we compare them to thofe in Europe^ and efoecially ^ 
in France^ where the glorious Succeflion of fo many 
Kings their Anceftors, raifes them far above Pcrfons 
other wife of the higheft Diftinftion of the Kingdom \ 
befides, the fmall Number of them demands greater 
Regard and Veneration, which increafes in proportion 
as they are near the Throne ; but in China it is not 
fo, fome of the Princes of the Blood are almoft re-? 
duced to their primitive State ; they reckon but five 
Generations, and yet their Number is increased fo vaft- 
ly in fo ihort a time that now they count no left 
than 2 GOO ; this Multitude receding ftill farther from 
the Throne are little efteem'd, efpecially thofe who 
having neither Tides nor Offices cannot live up to 
the Dignity of their Births, which puts an infinite 
Diflancc between Princes of the fame Blood : The 
Plurality of Wives caufes the Princes to increafe ex- 
tremely, . but in proportion as they multiply they hurt 
one another, for they have no Lands, and as the 
Emperor cannot give Penfions unto them all fome of 
them live in great Poverty, tho' they wear the Yellow 
Girdle. 

Towards the End of the Dynafty of Mtng^ there 
were more than 3000 Families of that Race in the Ci- 
ty of Kiang tcbeou^ feveral of which were reduced to 
fubfift upon Charity : The Banditti, that made them- 
{eivcs Maflers of Peking^ deflroyed almoft all thofe 
Princes with the Edge of the Sword, the few that 
made their Efcape quitting the Yellow Girdle, and 
changing "their Names mixt themfelves with the Peo- 
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pie ; they are ftill known to be of the Blood-Roy?il 
of Mtng^ and one of them was a Domcftick of our 
- Miffionaries at a Houfe poffefs'd by our Company 
in this City, and this Houfe was built by one of thofe 
Princes, who, knowing that the Tartars fought after 
him, betook himfelf to flight. 

Thefe Princes, befides one lawful Wife, have gCr 
nerally thre.e others on whom the Emperor beftows 
Titles, and whofe Names are infcrib'd in the Tribu- 
nal of the Princes ; their Children take place next to 
thofe of the lawful Wife, and are of greater Confi- 
deration than thofe of common Concubines, of whom 
they may have as great a number as they pleale. 

They have likewife two forts of Servants, the one 
are properly Slaves, the other are Tartars^ or Cbinefe 
ffartarized, which the Emperor beflows on them in 
a great or lefs Number, in proportion to the Ho- 
nour he beftows upon them. 

Thefe latter are part of the Equipage of the Re- 
guloes, , and there are among them confiderable Maur 
darins, Vice-Roys, and even Tfong ton ; tho* they are 
not Slaves like the firft, they are as intirely fubjeft to 
the Will of the Reguloe while he keeps hi? Dignity. 
They defcend after his Death to his Children, if they 
are honour'd with the fame Dignity ; but if one of thefe 
Princes is degraded from his Rank, or if his Dignity 
does not defcend to his ^Children, this kind of Do- 
mefticks is kept in referve, and they are beftow'd oq 
another Prince of the Blood when his Houlbold is efta- 
blifhed, and he is raifed to the fame Dignity. 

The Eniplpyment of thafe Princes is moft com- 
monly to affift at publick Ceremonies, and to appear 
every Morning in the Emperor's Palace, after which 
they retire to their own Houfes, and have nothing 
to do but to govern their Families, the Mandarins, 
and the other Officers that make up their Houfliold -^ 
they are not permitted to vifit one another, nor to lodge 
put of the City without exprels Leave. 
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It is eafy to fee for what Reafon they are fubjeft to 
fuch rigorous Laws, for as they have a great deal of 
Time upon their hands it is feldom made ufe of to the 
beft Purpofcs ; however there are fome that are em- 
ployed in publick Affairs, and are ferviceable to the 
Empire ; fuch a one is the thirteenth Brother of the 
prefcnt Emperor. 

They reckon in the Rank of Nobility, 

In the firft Place, fuch as were formerly Manda- 
rins in other Provinces, for, as I (aid before, none 
can be of that Rank in their own Country. 

In the fecond Place, thofe who were not of Capa- 
city to rife by their Learning, and yet procured by 
Favour or Prefents certain Titles of Honour, by 
means of which they have a Correfpondence with the 
Mandarins, on which account they are feared and re- 
verenced by the People. 

In the third Place, a great number of Students, ! 
from the Age of Fifteen Years to Forty, come every / 
third Year for Examination before the Tribunal of thq 
Governor, who gives them a Subject to write upon : 
It is more owing to Ambition, than the Defire of Im- 
provement, that keeps them fo long to their Studies. 
The Degree of Batchelor, when they have attained it, 
exempts them from the Chaftifements of the publick 
Mandarin ; befides which he gives them the Privi- 
lege of being admitted to his Audience, to fit in his 
Prefence, and to eat at the fame Table ; an Honour 
greatly efteemM in China^ which he feldom grants 
but to Perfbns of fuperior Rank. 

The Family that at this day is accounted the moft 
noble in China^ and with refpeft to its Antiquity is 
the moft noble in the World, is defcended from Con^ 
fucius^ that celebrated Philofopher, who is had in fo 
great Veneration by the Chinefe. There is, properly 
Ipeaking, no Heroiitary Nobility befides this Fami- 
ly, and this has been continued in a direft Line for 
200Q Years in the Pcrfon of one of his Nephews, 
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who is caird on this account CUng gin ti cU ill^ diat 
IS to fay. The Nephew of the Great Man, or by way 
of Eminence, TZ?^ Wife Man, for fo the Cbinefe call 
the Reftorer of their Moral Philofophy \ and, in con- 
fideration of this Original, all the Emperors have con- 
ftantly honoured one of the Defccndants of this Philo- 
fopher with the Dignity oi Cong, which is ^nfweni- 
ble to that of our Dukes or ancient Earls. 

It is with the Honour due to this Rank that he, 
who is now living, paffes thro' the Streets of Pekif^ 
when he comes every Year from Kio feou, a City of 
the Province of Chan iong, which is the Birth-place 
of his illuftrious Progenitor ; befides there is always a 
learned Perfon of the fame Family appointed to be 
Governor of the City before-mention'd. 

One of the principal Charaderifticks of Nobility 
is, to have received from the Emperor Titles of Ho« 
nour, which are not beftow'd but upon Perfons of 
diftinguilh'd Merit -, the Prince fometimes gives them 
for five or fix to ten Generations, in proportion to the 
Services done to the Publick, and it is with thefc ho- 
nourable Titles that the Mandarins dignify them- 
felves in their Letters, and on the Front of their 
Houfes. 

Nobility in Europe defcends from Father to Son, 
but in China it fometimes afcends from the Son to the 
Father and Grandfather: When any one has di-. 
ftinguifh'd himfelf by an extraordinary Merit, the 
Emperor is not contented to raife him to the Honour 
of which I have been fpeaking, but by diftinft Patent!) 
he extends thefe Titles to the Father and the Mother, 
the Grandfather and the Grandmother of him whom, 
he has honour'd, or to fpeak more properly, he be-r 
Hows on each a particular Title of Honour in Ac- 
knowledgement of the Care they have taken in the 
Education of a Man of fuch diftinguifh'd Merit, and 
fo ufeful to the Publick. 
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I cannot give a more remarkable Inftancc than that 
of P, Ferdinand Verhiefty a Flemijh Jeftiit, Prefident 
of the Tribunal of the Mathematicks at the Court of 
Peking ; this Father being calPd to Court to aflift tha 
Pere Adam Sehaal in the Reformation of the Calen- 
dar, had Orders to calculate Tables of the Geleftial 
Motion^ and Eclipfes for 2000 Years; he apply'd 
himfelf to it with Diligence, and cmployM all the 
Mandarins of the firft Clafs of the Tribunal of Aftro- 
Bomy to calculate the Motions of the Planets, accord- 
ing to the Rules that he laid down ; at length this 
great Work was finilh'd, and he had made thirty- 
two Volumes of Maps with their- Explaniations, and 
preferitcd them to the Emperor in the Year 1 678, with 
this Title, Itbc perpetual JJironomy of the Emperor 
Cang hi. ' 

He then convened a General Aflembly of the Man- 
darins of all Degree, of the Princes, the Viceroys, 
and the Governors of Provinces, who were come to fa- 
lute the Emperor, and rejoice with him in the Decla- 
ration that he had made of his Son for his Succeffor ; 
this Prince gratefully received the Prefent of the Pere 
Verbiefiy and caufed this Work to be placed among 
the Archives of the Palace ; at the fame time he was 
willing to- acknowledge the indefatigable Labour of 
the Father, for which reafon he made him Prefident 
of the Tribunal of the firft Rank, and gave him ihe 
Title of this Dignity : The Father presented him a 
Petition^ wherein he remonftrated. That the Religious 
Profeflion which he had embraced would not permit 
him to accept of this Honour ; but he was not heard, 
and the Fear of offending the Emperor, and of hurt- 
ing the Prc^reis of Religion in the Empire, obliged 
him to a Compliance. Here follows the Tenor of 
the Patent of which this Dignity was Conferred upon 
him. 



(< 
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*' WE the Emperor, by the Appointment of 
** Heaven, make this Decree : The Conftitution of 
'« a well-govern'd State requires that dcferving Aftions 
'' fhould be made known, and that the Services done 
*« to a State with great Readinefs fhould be rewarded 
*' and receive the Praifes they defcrve •, and this We 
*' now do by thefe Letters-Patents, which we ordain 
*' fhall be publifh'd throughout the Empire, that all 
*' our Subjefts may know what Regard we have 
*' to Services performed with Application and Dili- 



'' gence. 



For this Caufe, Ferdinando Ferbieft, to whom I 
" have committed the Care of my Imperial Calen- 
*' dar, the excellent Difpofition, the Sincerity and 
** Vigilance which you have difcover'd in my Ser- 
** vice; as well as the deep Learning you have ac- 
*' quir'd by a continual Application of your Mind 
«' to all forts of Sciences, have obliged me to fctde 
*' you at the Head of my Aftronomical Academy : 
*' Your Care has anfwer*d our Expeftation, and by 
*' labouring Night and Day you fully performed the 
•' Duty of your Office ; in a word, you have happi- 
*' ly attained the End of your Defigns with an in- 
*' dcfatigable Labour, of which we Ourfelf were 
" Witnefs. 

" It is proper that at the time of this great Fefti-* 
*' val, wherein my whole Empire is aflembled to 
teftify their Joy, I fhould make you feel the Ef- 
fefts of my Royal Favour, and of the Efteem I 
*' have for your Perfon ; for this Reafon* out of our 
" peculiar Grace, and of our own Accord, we grant 
*' you the Title of Great Man, which ought to 
*< be famous every where, and we decree that this 
Title be publifh'd in all parts of our Empire. 

Affume new Vigour for our Service : This 

Title of Honour, which begins in your Perfon, ex-« 

tends itfelf to all your Kindred : You have de- 

'* ferved by your Care and your uncommon Appli-. 

^' cation 
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cation this Honour and Dignity, and your Merit 
is fo great that you folly defervc all that is con- 
ferred upon you : Receive then this Grace with 
becoming Refpeft ; you are the only Perfon* on 
whom 1 have conferred it, and let this be a new 
Motive to employ all your Talents in our Service, 



*^ and all th^ Faculties of your Mind/* 

The like Titles of Honour, as I have already faid, 
afcend to the Anceftors of him who receives them 5 
all his Relations are proud of the Dignity, and caufc 
it to be wrote in feveral Parts of their Houfes, and 
even upon the Lanthorns that are carry'd before them 
when they walk in the Night-time, and this gains 
them great Relpeft. 

As Fere Verbieft was a European he had no Re- 
lations in China to partake pf this Honour, but by a 
lingular Happinefs for Religion all the Miffionaries,' 
as well Jefuits as others, pafs'd for his Brothers, and 
were confider'd under this Tide by the Mandarins: 
It was this Quality that facilitated the Entrance of the 
Bifliop of Heliopolis into Cbinaj and the greateft part 
of the Religious caus'd it to be infcrib'd on the Door 
of their Houfe. 

After having thus honoured Pere Ferbieji, the Em- 
peror conferred the fame Tides on his Anceftors by 
fo many Patents, which he caufed to be made out, 
particularly to his Father and Mother, Grand&ther 
and Grandmother. , 

From what I have faid it appears, the Family of 
Confucius excepted, and the Princes related to the 
reigning Family, there is no Perfon noble, in Cbina^ 
but fo far as his Merit is rewarded by the Emperor, 
for every one is of that Rank that he judges him 
worthy of, all the reft being numbered among the 
Vulgar ; and hence there is no reafon to fear that Fa- 
milies, preferving themfelves in the fame Splendor for 
a great number of Years, ftiould by oftablifhing their 

Authority 
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Authority in the Provinces grow dangerous to the 
Sovereign, 

Of the Fertility of the Land^ of their AgricuU 
turey and the EJleem they have for thcfe that 
apply themfehes thereto. 

TN an Empire of fuch vaft Extent as this it is no 
wonder that the Nature of the Soil is not every 
where the fame, it differing according as you are 
nearer to or farther from the South ; but fuch is the 
Induftry of the Husbandmen, and fo inured arc they to 
L,abour, that there is not one Province which is not 
very fruitful, and fcarce none but what will yield Sub- 
fiftencc for an inconceivable Number of Inhabi- 
tants. 

Befides the Goodnels of the Land, it is intcrfpers'd 
with a prodigious number of Canals, which contri- 
bute not a little to its Fertility ; and tho* there are ga- 
thered fo many different forts of Grain, that great 
Quantities arc ufed for making Wine and Strong- 
Waters, yet when they are . in fear that any Place 
ftiould grow barren, the Mandarins forbid the ma-^ 
ting of thefe forts of Liquors for a time. Agricul- 
ture is in great Eft^em, and the Husbandmen, whofe 
Profeffion is look*d upon as the moft ncceffary for a 
State, are not of the meaneft Rank, having large 
Privileges granted to them, and being preferred to 
Mechanicks and Merchants. 

The grcateft Attention of Husbandmen is for the 
Cultivation of Rice ; they manure their Land ex- 
tremely much, there being no Fikh that they will not 
gather for this end, and are exceeding careful in ga- 
lering'all forts of Dun^, which they change for Wood, 
Herbs, and Liilfedd-Oil. 

With 
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With defign to carry on this Trade, when they arc 
not employ 'd in the Fields, they go into the Mountains 
to cut Wood,' or they cultivate their Kitchen- Gardens, 
for the Cbinefe arc very fiu- from preferring the Agree- 
able to the Ufeful ; they very feldom make ufe of 
their Land for fuperfluous things, fuch as making fine 
Gardens, cultivating Flowers, or making Alleys, be- 
lieving it more for the publick Good, and what is ftill 
nearer their private Benefit, that every Place fhould 
be fown in order to produce ufeful things. 

This kind of Manure, which elfewherc would be 
likely to burn up the Plants, they have the Art to 
mingle with Water, and render very fcrviceable -, they 
make ufe of Pails which are commonly covered, in which 
jhey gather this Manure and carry it on their Shoul- 
ders, which contributes very much to the Cleannefs 
of their Cities, the Filth of which they carry away 
every Day. 

In order to make the Rice grow the better they 
are careful, in certain Places where they fow, to bury 
Balls of Hogs-Hair, or any other fort of Hair, which, 
according to them, gives Strength and Vigour to the 
Land,' and makes the Rice better ; thofe whofe Bufi- 
nefs it is to fliave the Head are very carefijl in faving 
the Hiir, till the Inhabitants of thefe Parts come to 
purchafe it for about a Halfpenny a Pound, carrying 
it away in Bags, and you may often fee Barks loaded 
with nothing elfe. 

When the Plant begins to car, if the Land be wa- 
tered with Spring- Water, they mix quick Lime with 
it, pretending that it kills Worms and Infcfts, de- 
ftroys Weeds, and gives a Warmth to the Ground 
very much tending to make it fruitful. 

This Country, like all others, has its Plains and 
its Mountains, and all the Kains are cultivated ; but 
we fee neither Hedge nor Ditch, nor fcarce any Trt e, fo 
much are they afraid of lofmg an Inch of Grcund : 
In fevcral Provinces the Land bears twice a Year, 

and 
8 
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and even between the two Crops they fow finall Grain 
and Pulfe, 

Provinces which lie to the North and Weft pro- 
duce Bread-Corn, Barley, feveral kinds of Millet, 
* Tobacco, Peas that are always green, black and yel- 
low Peas which ferve inftead of Oats to feed their 
Horfes j they like wife produce Rice, but in lefs Quan- 
tities, and in feveral Places where the Earth is dry it 
muft be own*d the Rice is harder, and requires more 
boiling ; thofe of the South produce great Quantities 
of Rice, bccaufe the Land lies low, and the Country 
is fiill of Water. 

The Husbandmen fow their Grain at firft without 
any Order, but when it is fprung up about a Foot, or 
a Foot and a half high, they pluck it up by the Roots, 
and make a fort of fmall Sheaves of it, which they 
plant by a Line and Checquerwife, to thd end that^ the 
Ears retting upon each other may ftand more firmly, 
and refift the Violence of the Wind. 

But before the Rice is tranfplanted they are care- 
ful to level the Earth, and make it very fmooth, which 
they manage after this manner ; after having plow'd 
the Land three or four times fucceflively, up to the 
Mid-Leg in Water, they break the Clods with the 
Head of their Mattocks ; then by the help of a 
wooden Machine, on which a Man ftands upright 
while it's drawn along by a BufFaloe, they fmooth the 
Earth, to the end that the Water, if there is need of 
it, may be diftributed to all Places alike, infomuch 
that the Plains feem more like vaft Gardens than open 
Fields. 

In the Provinces where the Plains arc mingled with 
Hills and Mountains, fome of them muft needs be 
barren, but the greateft part have good Soil, and 
they cultivate them to the very Edge of the Pre- 
cipices. 

It is a very agreeable Sight to behold in feme 
places Plains of the Extent of three or four Leagues, 

^ furrounded 
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furrounded with Hills and Mountains cut into Ter- 
raflfes from the bottom to the top ; thefe Terraffes rife 
one above another, fometimes to the number of twen- 
ty or thirty, every one being three or four Foot 
high. -« 

Thefe Mountains are not generally Rocky, as they 
are in Europe^ the Soil being light, porous, and eafy 
to be cut, and fo deep in feveral Provinces that one 
may dig three or four Foot deep before one comes to 
the Rock. \ 

Wheri the Mountains are Rocky the Chinefe loofen 
the Stones, a^d make little Walls of 'em to fupport 
the Tcrraflcs, then level the good Soil, and fow it 
with Grain ; fo laborious an Undertaking gives an 
Infight into the painful Difpofition of this People, 
which will appear ftill more plainly from what I am 
going to fay. 

Tho' in fome Provinces the Mountains are barren 
and uncultivated, yet the Valleys and Fields that fepa- 
ratc them in fo many Places are very fruitful and well 
cultivated, there being not an Inch of Arable Land 
that is not cover'd with fine Rice ; the Induftry of 
the Chinefe has found out a Method to level all the un- 
equal Places that are capable of Culture. 

The Husbandmen divide into Plots that which is 
of the fame Level, and that which has great Inequa- 
lities is feparated into Stories in the Form of an Am- 
phitheatre ; and as the Rice will not flourifh without 
Water, they make Refervoirs at proper Diftances to . 
catch the Rain-water, and that which defcends from 
the Mountains, that they may diftributc it equally a- 
mong all their Plantations of Rice, never complain- 
ing of the Pains and Labour they take, either in gui- 
ding the Water, according to its natural Bent, from the 
Refervoirs above to the Plots below, or in caufmg 
them to afcend from the Refervoirs below, from Story 
to Story even to the higheft Plots. 

They 
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They make ufe to this purpofc of Hydraulick En- 
gines, of a very fimple kind, to convey the 'Water 
from Place to PJace, that the Earth may be conftant- 
ly wator'd, inibmuch that the Husbandman is almoft 
certain to find a Harveft proportionable to his Indu^ 
ftry and Labour ; the Traveller likewifc receives a 
great deal of Pleafure in pafling thro* thofe charming 
Fields and Valleys, wherein the Scenes are wonderful- 
ly diverfify'd by die different Difpofition of the Moun- 
tains that furround them, and finds himfelf every 
Hour a^ecably furpris'd by a new Landskip that con- 
tinually appears to his Sight in a conftant Succeflion 
of verdant Amphitheatres, which he difcovers one af- 
ter another as he proceeds on his Journey. 

This kind of Engine which they make ufe of is 
very fimple, both with refped: to its Make and the 
Manner of playing it ; it is composed of a Chain 
made of Wood, like a large Ring, which confifts of 
a great number of fmall pieces of Board or Trenchers 
of fix or {even Inches fquare, ftrung thro* the middle, 
2nd placed at equal Diftances parallel to each other ; 
this Chain is laid in a wooden Trough made of three 
Planks, in fuch a manner that the lower part of the 
Ring lies at the bottom of the Trough, and fills it 
cxaftly, and the upper part, which is parallel to it, 
is clofc to a Plank laid on the open part of the Trough ; 
the lower part of the Ring pafles round a moveable 
Cylinder, whofe Axle-Tree is laid upon the two Sides 
. of the lower end of the Trough ; the other end of the 
Ring, that is to fay that above, is fupported by a 
kind of Drum, with little Boards fixed to it in fuch 
a manner that they fuit exaftly with the Boards of the 
Chain ; this Drum, being turn'd about by a Power ap- 
plied to its Axletree, caufes the Chain to turn, and as 
the upper part of the Trough, by which the Drum is 
fupported, is fixt at the fame Height as the Water is 
to be brought^ and the inferior part is plung'd into 
the Water that is to be rais'd, it is neceflary that the 

infe- 
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inferior part of the ^ Chain, which exaftly fills the 
Tube or Trough, in afcending through the Tube 
carries with it all the Water which is between each 
Board, that is as much as the Tube can contain, in ' 
a continual Stream to the Place where it is defign'd, 
as long as the Machine is in motion ; mean while the . 
upper part of the Chain defcends gradually along the 
Plank which fupports it; thefe two Motions join*d to-' 
gether make all the Secret of the Machine : It is put in 
motion three ways in the following manner : 

Firft with the Hand, either with one or twoWind- 
kffes fix*d immediately to the Ends of the Axletree of 
the Drum. 

Secondly with the Fedt, by means of certain large 
wooden Pegs ftanding out about half a Foot round the 
Axletree of the Drum ; thefe Pegs have large longifh^ 
Heads, round on the Outfide, that is to fay of a pro- 
per Shape to tread upon with naked Feet; info- 
much that feveral Men, according to the number of 
the Rows of the Pegs, either ftanding or fitting, may 
eafily put the Engine in motion with very little trou- 
ble, holding an Umbrella in one Hand and a Fan in 
the other, and fo fend a continual Stream to the 
thirfty Land. 

Thirdly, by the Affiftance of a Bufialoe, or fome 
other Animal, who is made faft to a great Wheel a- 
bout four Yards in Diameter placed Horizontally ; 
in the Circumference of which are fixed a great num- 
ber of Pegs or Teeth, which tally exaftly with Teeth 
of the fame fort fixed round the Axletree of the Drum, 
by which means the largeft Machine is turned about 
with Eafe. 

When a Canal is to be cleanfed,which often happens^ 
it is divided at convenient Diftances by Dams, an^ 
every neighbouring Town has a proper Share allotted 
to it i and then immediately appear feveral Companies 
of Peafants, with Engines like that I have defcrib*d, 
which they make ufe of for raifing the Water out pf 

Vol. II. I die 
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the Canal into the Fields \ and as the feanks are very 
high they place three Engines one above another, fo 
that the Water is conveyed from one to the other : 
This Labour, tho* long and painful, is foon ended, 
by means of the number of Hands diat are cmploy'd 
therein. 

There are Places where the Mountains are not very 
high, and yet are contiguous to each other, and are al- 
moft without any Vallies ; fuch as thefe are to be feen in 
the Province of Fa kien^ and yet they are all cultivated, 
by means of a Secret the Husbandmen have got to 
conduft the Water in what Quantity they pleaie, 
from Mountain to Mountain, through Pipes made of 
Bamboo. 

The continual Labour and Pains of thefe poor Peo- 
ple are fometimes rendered ineffedhial, by the great 
number of Locufts that deftroy the Fruit of the Earth ; 
it is a dreadful Plague if we may 'judge of it from a 
Chinefi Author ; " One fees of them, fays he, a pro- 
•' digious multitude that covers all the Sky, they are 
** fo clofe that their Wings feem to touch each other, 
their Number is fo great that in lifting up youf Eyes 
you'd think you faw over your Head high green 
Mountains, [It is his own Expreffion.] and the 
Noife they make in flying is like the bating of a 
<' Drum." 

The fame Author has obferved, that this incredible 
Quantity of Locufts does not appear but when great 
Floods are followed by a very dry Year ; for it is his 
Opinion that the Spawn of the Fifli being left upon 
S the Ground, and afterwards hatched by the Heat of 
the Sun, produce this prodigious Multitude of Infedts, 
th^t deftroy in a ihort time the Hopes oi 2l plentiful 
Crop. 

•Tis then that one beholds the wretched Husband- 
men fweat all the Day, underneath the burning Sky, 
to drive away thefe Infefts : This deadly Plague is 
very common in the- Province of Chan tong in the 

time 
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time of a great Drought •, fometimes it is extended the 
Space of one League only, and the Harveft is very 
good in the reft of the Province. 

That which fupports thefe People in their Labours, 
and makes them undergo fuch incredible Fatigues 
without Complaint, is not only their private Intereft, 
but the Veneration and Efteem which the Emperors 
themfelves have always had for thofe who are ad- 
dicted to Agriculture : It is the common Opinion that 
k was firft taught by one of their own Emperors, 
named Chin nong^ and he is reverenced to this Day as 
the Inventor of an Art fo ufeful to the Publick : Be- 
fides Agriculture has ftill gained farther Credit from 
one of their EmpercM"s, who was taken from the 
Plough to fit upon the Throne : This Story is con- 
tained in the Books of their Ancient Philofbphers. 

The Emperor Taoy according to their account, who 
began to reign 2357 Years before Chrift, and whofe 
Reign was fo long that he appointed the feveral Tri- 
bunals of Magiftrates that fubfift to this very Day, 
had Thoughts of difcharging himfelf from the Weight 
of the Government : On this account he conferred 
with his Principal Minifters ; they replied, He could 
not do 'better than to commit the Care of the Empire to 
the eldefi of his Children^ who was a wife Prince of a 
good Difpofttion^ and of great Hopes. Tao^ knowing 
better than his Minifters the Genius of his Son, who 
was crafty and full of Diflimulation, looked upon the 
Counfel t be the Effe<ft of a foolifti Complaifance ; 
for which Reafon, without coming to any Conclufion, 
he broke up the Affembly, and deferred the Bufinefs 
till another time. 

Some time after, when he had reigned feventy 
Years, he caufed one of his faithful Minifters to be 
called, and faid to him, Tou are poffejfed of Probitv^ 
Wifdom^ and Experience ; / believe you are a fit Perfcn 
to fucceed me^ and it is my Defign that you fhall. Great 
Emperor^ rcply'd the Minifter, / am altcgetber un- 

" I 2 worthy 
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worthy of the Honour you defign me^ and I want the 
^lalifications that are requifite for fo high a Place ^ and 
fo difficult to he filled with Honour ; hut fince you are de- 
ftrous of fiiiding cut a Perfon worthy to fucceed yoUy and 
who is likely to preferve Peace^ Jufiice^ and Regula- 
rity^ which you have already introduced into your 'Domi- 
nions^ I affure you^ with the greateft Sincerity^ that I 
know none more capahle than a young Hushandman who 
is yet a Batchelor \ he is not lefs the Love than the Ad- 
miration of all that know him, for his Prohity^ JVifdomj 
and Evennefs of Spirit^ in a Fortune fo low^ and in the 
midfi of a Family among whom he muft fuffer greatly ^ 
from the had Humour of a fretful Father^ and the ir- 
regular Behaviour of a paffionate Mother : His Bro- 
thers are haughty^ violent^ and quarrelfome^ with whom 
no hody has heen ahle to live at eafe hitherto ; he alone 
has heen ahle to meet with Peace^ or rather to create i/, 
in an Houfe compofed of fuch fantaftick and unreafonahle 
Difpofttions. I judge, 5ir, that a Man that can con- 
duct himfelf with fo much Wifdom in a private Condi- 
tion, and who joins to the Sweetnefs of bis temper an 
unwearied Care, and an indefatigable Application, is 
the mofi capahle of governing your Empire, and ofpre- 
ferving the wife Laws that are eftablijhed therein. 

Tao, equally moved with the Modefly of thq Mi- 
riifter v ho refufed the Crown, and with the Relation 
that he made of the young Husbandman, ordered 
him to be fent for, and obliged him to refide at 
Court : He obferved all • his Steps for feveral Years, 
and in what manner he acquitted himfelf in the Em- 
ploys that he beftowed upon him -, at length finding 
himfelf finking under the weight of Years, he fent 
for him, and ipoke to him after this manner : Chun, 
for that was the Name of the young Man, I have for 
fome time made- a Trial of your Fidelity to fatisfy my- 
felf that you would not deceive my Expectation, and that 
you will govern my People with Wtfdom ; / therefore 
invejl you with my whole Authority, be rather their Fa- 
ther 
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ther than their Mafter^ and remember that I make ycu 
Emperor not for the People to be your Servants^ but to 
protest them J to love them^ and to ajjift them in their 
Neceffity. Reign tmth Equity^ and render them the 
Jujlice they expe£l from you. 

This Choice of an Emperor out of the Country 
hath infpired the Chinefe with a great Efteem for A- 
griculture: Tu, who fucceeded Chun, afcended the 
Throne in the fame manner. In the beginning of the 
Foundation of the Empire fcveral Low-Countries were 
found covered with Water ; and it was he who found 
out the Secret of cutting feveral Canals to drain off 
the Water into the Sea, and afterwards made ufe of 
them to render the Soil fruitful -, he wrote feveral 
Books of cultivating the Land with proper Manure, 
and by tilling it and watering it to render it fruit- 
for this reafon Chun was inclined to name him for his 
SucceflQr, 

So many Books written upon fo ufefiil a Subjeft, 
being the Work of an Emperor, have contributed 
much to raife the Credit of Agriculture, it having 
been thought worthy of the Care and Application of 
a Great Prince. 

Several other Emperors have given Marks of theil" 
Zeal for the Cultivation of the Earth : Kang vangj 
who was the Third Emperor of the Family of Tcheou^ 
caufed the Land to be furveyed and meafured by 
T'chao kong, one of his Minifters ; he himfelf vifited 
all the Provinces in his Dominions, and caufed Land- 
marks to be fixed to prevent the Difputes and Dif- 
ferences among the Husbandmen. Tchao kong he^rd 
their Complaints, and did them Juftice under a Wil- 
low-Tree, which was a long while after had in Vene^ 
ration among the People. 

King vangy who was the twenty-fourth Emperor of 
the fame Family, and reigned at the time that Confu- 
cius w^ born, being 531 Years before the Birth of 
Chrift, made a new Divifion of the Lands, and re- 

I i newed 
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ncwcd the Laws that had been made for the Cultiva- 
tion of the Country. 

In a word, there has been no Eniperor that hai 
contributed fo much to the Eftcem of Agriculture as 
Ven tu who reigned 179 Years before the Coming 
of Chrift -, for this Prince, perceivir^ that the Coun- 
try was become defolate by the dreadful Wars, aflem- 
bled his Council to deliberate on the Means for the 
Re-eftablifhment thereof, and to engage his Subjcxfls 
in the Cultivation of the Land -, he himfclf fct them 
an Example by cultivating, with his ' own Hands, the 
Land belonging to his Palace, which obliged all the 
Minifters and the Great Men of the Court to do the 
fame. 

It's believed that this was the Foundation of a great 
Feftival that is folemnized every Year in all the Cities 
of Cbinaj on the Day that the Sun enters the fifteenth 
Degree of the Sign Aquarius^ which the Cbinefe look 
upon as the Spinning of their Spring. 

On this Day the Governor, or the Chief Mandarin, 
comes out of his Palace, carried in a Chair preceded 
with Flags and lighted Torches, divers Inftnimcnts 
playing at the fame time : He is crowned with 
Flowers, and proceeds in this Equipage towards the 
Eaitern Gate of the City, as it were to meet the 
Spring. He is attended with feveral Litters painted 
and adorned with Variety of Silk-Tapeftry, on which 
are the Figures and Reprefentations of illuftrious Per- 
fons who were addifted to Husbandry, and alfo fe- 
veral Hiftories relating to the fame Subjeft. The Streets 
are covered with Tapeftry, and they creel at proper 
diftances Triumphal Arches, on which they hang 
Lanthorns, and they alfo make Illuminations. 

Among the Figures there is a large Cow of Potter's 
Clay, of liich an enormous fize that forty Men can- 
not carry it without difficulty ; behind the Cow, whofc 
Horns are gilt, is a young Child with one Foot naked, 
ftnd the other covered \ they call it the Genius of La^ 

bour 
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bour and Diligence : The Child ftrikes the earthen 
Cow without ceafing with a Rod, as the' it were to 
drive her forward : She is followed by all the Hmsband- 
men with mufical Inftruments ; after them proceed 
Companies of Maiquers and Comediam making feve- 
raJ Reprefentations_. 

In this Rianner they march tm the Governor's Pa- 
lace, and ftrip the Cow of all her Ornaments, draw- 
ing out of her Belly a prodigious number of fmall 
Cows made of Clay, diftrrbuting them anaong the ,^ 
Multitude ; at the fame time they break the Cow 
in Pieces, and diftribute the Fragments as before; 
after which the Governor makes a fliort Difcourfe, re- 
commending the Care of Husbandry as a thing ex- 
.tremdy iieceflary for the Publick Good. 

The Attention of the Emperors and Mandarins to 
the Cultivation of the Land is fo great, that when 
Deputies are fent to Court from the Viceroys, the 
Emperor never forgets to demand in what condxtioa 
the Fields are : So that the falling of a fcafonable 
Shower is a fufficient occaiion to vifit a Mandarin, 
and to compliment him thereupon. 

In the Spring-time of every Year, afcer the Exam- 
ple of the Ancient Founders of this excellent Mo- 
narchy^ the Emperor goes himfelf in a folemn man- 
ner to plough a few Ridges of Land, with defign 
to animate the Husbandmen by his own Example in 
the Cultivation of the Earth: The Mandarins of 
every City perform the fame Ceremony. 

Tong tching, who is now upon the Throne, has de- 
clared that as foon as the time of Mourning is ex- 
pired he will conform himfelf every Year to this 
ancient and laudable Cuftom ; he has already pub- 
lifhed, a few Months fince, an Inftruftion Jfignod with 
a red Pencil, that is to fay with his own Hand, to 
exhort the People to addid themfelves to Husbandry 
without ccafing : The following is die Order that is 
obferved in this Ceremony. 

I 4 The 
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The beginning of the Cbinefe Spring, that is to fay 
in the Month of February^ the Tribunal of the Ma- 
thematicks having received Orders to examine what 
Day would be proper for the Ceremony of Tillage, 
determined the twenty-fourth of the fecond Moon to 
be the Day, and the Tribunal of Ceremonies gave no- 
tice of this Day in a Memorial to the Emperor, in 
which they prefcribed Rules that this Prince ought to 
follow in his Preparation for this Feftival. 

According to this Memorial the Emperor ought, in 
the firft place, to name twelve illuftrious Pcrfons that 
he fliall choole to attend him, and to plough after 
him, to wit, three Princes and nine Prefidents of the 
Sovereign Courts : If any of the Prefidents are too 
old or infirm, the Emperor names their Deputies ia 
their room. 

Secondly, This Ceremony does not only confift in 
ploughing the Earth, to ftir up Emulation by his 
own Example, but it contains a Sacrifice that the Em- 
peror, as Chief Pontiff, offers to Chang it, to procure 
Plenty from him in favour of his People : For this 
reafon, in preparing for the Sacrifice, he ought to 
fail and keep himfelf continent the three preceding 
Days ; the fame Preparation ought to be obferved by 
all thofe who are named to accompany his Majefty, 
whether Princes or Mandarins. 

Thirdly, On the Eve of the Ceremony his Ma- • 
jefly is to Cihoofe fcvcral Perfons of the firft Quality^ 
and fend them to the Hall of his Anceftors, where 
they muft proftrate themlclves before their Piftures, 
and to give them notice, as tho* they were yet liv- 
ing, that on the following Day the great Sacrifice 
will be offered. 

You have here, in a few words, the Dire<5bion of 
the Tribunal of Ceremonies to the Emperor : It like- 
wife makes known the Preparations that the different 
Tribunals are obliged to make; for 'tis the Bufineft 
of one to prepare the Sacrifice, of another to compofe 
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the Speech that the Emperor repeats when he makes 
the Sacrifice ; a third is obliged to carry and prepare 
the Tents under which the Emperor is to dine; a 
fourth is to aflemble forty or fifty venerable old Hus- 
bandmen, who are to be prefent when the Emperor 
ploughs the Ground : There are alfo appointed forty 
of the younger fort to dircdl the Plough, yoke the 
Oxen, and prepare the Grain that is to be fbwn : The 
Emperor fows five forts of Grain, which are fuppofed 
to be the moil neceflary, in which all the reft are in- 
cluded, .as Wheat, Rice, Millet, Beans, and another 
kind of Millet that is called Cao leang. » 

Thefe were the Preparations ; on the twenty-fourth 
Day of the Moon the Emperor went with his» whole 
Court, habited as the Ceremony required, to the Place 
appointed to offer to Chang ti the Sacrifice of the 
Spring-Seafon, by which he is requefted to increafe 
and preferve the Fruits of the Earth 5 for this reafon 
the Offering is made before they put their Hand to 
the Plough ; the Place is a little Hillock made of 
Earth, a few Furlongs diftant from the South-fide of 
the City ; it ought to be fifteen Foot four Inches high : 
•On the fide of this Elevation is the Spot which is to 
be ploughed by the Hands of the Emperor. 

After the Emperor had offered Sacrifice he de- 
fccnded with the three Princes and the nine Prcfidents, 
who were to aflift him at the Ploiigh,and feveral great 
Men carried the valuable Chefts which contained the 
Grain that was to be fown. All the Court affifted at the 
Ceremony with profound Silence ; the Emperor took 
the Plough and direfted it feveral times backwards 
and forwards ; then he quitted it, and a Prince of the 
Blood held it, and ploughed in the fame manner, as 
alfo did the reft : After having ploughed in feveral 
Places the Emperor jibwed the different Grain, and 
the Day following thofe who were Husbandmen by 
profcflion finilhed that Field. 

This 
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This Year there were forty-four cA the ancient Hfuf- 
bandmen, and forty-two of the younger fort : The 
Ceremony concluded with the Reward that the Em- 
peror beftowed upon them ; it confifts of four Pieces 
of dyed Cotton, which is givert to each of them for 
Garments. 

The Governor of Peking goes often to vifit the 
Field, which is cultivated with great Care ; he a\'cr- 
looks the Furrows, and examines carefully if there are 
no extraordinary Ears, fuch as they take to be good 
Omens : For inftance, he is greatly pleafed if he finds 
on this occafion a Stalk that bears thirteen Ears. 

In the Autumn the fame Governor goes to get in 
the Corn, and puts it in yellow Sacks, which is the 
Imperial Colour, and thefe Sacks are kept fafe in a Ma- 
gazine built for that purpofe, called T^e Imperial Maga- 
zine : This Corn is kept for the moll foiemn Ceremo- 
nies, for when the Emperor lacrifices to Tien or Chang 
tij he ofiers it as the Fruit of his Hands ; and or 
certain thy$ in the Year he prefents k to his Ancef- 
tx)rs as if they were ftill living. Among other good 
Regulations that the fame Emperor has made, fmce 
his coming to the Crown, for the Govemmcnt of the 
Empire, he having an uncommon Regard for the 
Husbandmen to encourage them in their Labour, he 
has ordered the Governors of every City to give him 
Information every Year of the Perfon of this Profef- 
(ion who is mbft remarkable in their Ddftrifts, for his 
Application to the Culture of the Earth, for an un- 
blemifhed Reputation, for his Care in preferving Union 
in his own Family, Peace with his Neighbours, and 
Freedom from all Extravagance. 

Upon the Report of the Governor, the Emperor 
will raife this wife and diligent Husbandman to the 
Degree of Mandarin of the Eighth Order : This Di- 
ftinftion will give him a Right to wear the Habit of 
a Mandarin, to vifit the Gov«Tior of the City, to 
fit in his Prefence, and to drink Tea with him ; he 

wUI 




Of the Ingenuity of Mechamcks^ and the In- 
dufry of the Common People* 



Tp H E R E arc three forts of Profeffions, as I have 
already faid, among the common People ; that of 
Husbandmen, which is in great Eftiwm, that of Mer- 
chants, of whom I fliall if)eak when I come to treat 
of the Cbinefe Trade, and that of Mcdianicks, wiio 
Uve by the Labour of then- Haiads, and who bdmg 
conflantly emplojrod in mechanical Arts fuppiy the 
NecdTities and Conveniences of Life. 

The common People can feldom provide for tSicir 
own Maintenance but by a pauiful and -continual La- 
bour, and there is no Nation in che World motie ia^ 
borious and temperate than this. A Chmefe will pafi 
whole Days together in di^ng the Earth, often up 
to the Knees in Water, and in the Evening he will 
think himfdf happy with a little boiled Ricc^ Pot- 
Herbs, together with fome Tea. 

It is worthy of Obfervation, that in China they al* 
ways boil their Rice in Water^ and it is the fame, with 
them as Bread is with us. This People are inured to 
fuffer Hardihips very early, and the Labour that takes 
up their Time in their Infancy. greatly contributes to 
prefer ve the Innocence of their Manners, 
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will be refpefted while he lives, and after ins Death 
he will have Funeral Obfoquies agreeable to hR De- 
gree, and his Tide of Honour wiii be writtea in d« 
Hall of his Anceftors. What oocafion :Df Joy is this 
for this venerable old Man and all his Panafly f fle- 
fides the Emulation that Jbcfc a Reward excites 4i- 
mong the Husbandmen, the Emperor ftill adds frdfli 
IJuftre to a Profeflion fo ncoeflary for die Good of dw 
Publkk^ and which has always been had in Efteem 
throughout the Empire. 
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The Japan'd Worjcs, the beautiful Cbwa-vrare^ 
and the diiferent fort of Silks of fuch excellent Work- 
manfliip that are imported from this Country, are a 
fufEcient Proof of the Ingenuity of the Cfo'//^ Work- 
men ; they are not lefs skilful in ingenious Per- 
formances in Ebony, Shells, Ivory, Amber, and Co- 
^ ^ ral ; their carved Works, as well as their Publick 
Buildings, fuch as the Gates of great Cities, the Ti- 
umphal Arches, their Bridges, and their Towers, 
have fomcthing in them great and noble ; in a word, 
they fucceed equally in all kinds of Arts that are ne- 
cefTary for the common Ufes of Life, or for the Con- 
veniences thereof-, and if they have not arrived at fb 
great a Perfe&ion as appears in feveral Structures in 
Europe^ 'tis becaufe they are ftinted by the Cbinefe 
Frugality, that fets Bounds to the Expences of private 
Perfons. 

It is true their Invention is not fb good as that 
of our Mechanicks, but the Tools they make ufe 
of are more fimple, and they can imitate exaftly e- 
' nough any Pattern that is brought them out of Eu^ 
rope ; fo that at prefcnt they are able to make 
Watches, Clocks, Glafs^ Muskets, Piftols, and fe- 
veral other things, of which they had no Notion, or 
made but very imperfeftly : There are Mechanicks 
of all Ibrts in every City, Ibme of which work in thfeir 
Shops, and others go from Street to Street to offer their 
I Service to fuch as want it ; the greateft part work in 
the Houfes of private Perfons, as for inftance, if you 
want a Suit of Cloaths the Tailor comes early in the 
Morning to your own Houle, and returns home in 
the Evening ; it is the fame with other Employments, 
even the Smiths themfelves bring their Tools along with 
them,- their Anvils, and their Stoves, to make things 
of common ufe. 

• A great Number of Barbers are continually walk- 
ing the Streets, with a little kind of Bell to give no- 
tice of their Approach to fuch as want to make ufe 
'. . ' of 
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of them; they earn/ on their Shoulders a Stool, their; 
Bafon^ their Kettle and Fire, with a Towel and. 
Comb-cafe, and immediately in the Street, or in the 
middle of a Square, or in a Porch, or wherever elfe 
it is defired, they fhave the Head very dexteroufly, . 
leaving only a long Lock of Hair behind, according, 
to the Cuftom of the 'Tartars j they fet the Eyebrows 
in order, clean the Ear with Inftruments proper for 
that purpofe, ftretch out the Arms, rub the Shoul-, 
ders, and do all this for the Value of three Farthings, 
which they receive with a great deal of Gratitude ; af-. 
ter which they again ring their Bell, and go in fearch 
of other Cuftomers. 

Several get their Living by furnifhing Carriages to 
pafs thro* the City, particularly at Peking y you find 
in all Squares and crofs Streets Horfes ready faddled, 
as well as Mules and Chairs, and may have at all 
Hours of the Day, at any of thefc Places, fifty or a 
hundred of thefe Vehicles at a very moderate Price : 
There is fcarce any Invention to which they have not 
recourfe to find means ofSubfiftence ; for as there is not 
a Spot in all the Empire that lies untilled, fo there i^ 
not one Perfon, either Man or Woman, tho* never io 
old, deaf, or blind, but what may gain a Liveli- 
hood : They have no other Mills in all the Country 
but Hand-mills, and a great number of People are 
employed in this Labour, which requires nothing more 
than Strength of Arms. 

*Tis not that they have no Water-mills, for they 
are common on moft of their Rivers, and are made 
ufe of in grinding the Bark of Trees to make Paftils 
withal ; the Wheel of thefe Mills is placed Horizon- 
tally, and hath double Fellows about a Foot or a 
Foot and half from each other ; thefe Fellows are 
united by little Boards placed obliquely in fuch a man- 
ner, that in the upper part they leave an Opening 
fufficiently large, and on the lower part very narrow ; 
the Water, that falls like a Sheet two Foot above thefe 
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The Rich, when they marry their Daughters, give 
them feveral Families of Slaves in proportion to' 
their Wealth ; it often happens that they g;iin their 
liberty, and fome have half their Freedom on condi- 
tion that they pay yearly a certain Sum ; if fomc of 
them grow rich by their Induftry, or by Trade, their 
Mailer does not ftrip them of their Goods, but is con- 
tented with large Prefents, and lets them live honour- 
ably, but will not confent to their Redemption. 

Thefe Slaves are of an approved Fidelity, and 
have an invaluable Attachment tor their Mailers ; the 
Mailer likewife treats them as his own Children, and 
often trulls them with the moft important Affairs : 
As to his Authority over his Slaves it is confined to 
things that have a relation to his Service, and if it can 
be juiUy proved that a Mafter has abufed this Autho- 
rity, in toking criminal Liberties with the Wife of his 
Slave, he is xuin*d beyond Retrieve. 




Of the Genius and CbaraSier vf the Cm i^^sE. 

T* H E Cbinefe in general are mild, tradable, and 
humane ; there is a great deal of Affability in 
their Air and Manner, and nothing harih, rough, or 
paffionate: This Moderation is remarkable among 
the Vulgar themfelves : '' I was one Day (fays Pere 
de Fontaney) in a narrow long Lane, where there 
happened in a ihort time a great Stop of the Car- 
riages 5 I expcfted they would have fallen into a 
'* Paffion, ufcd opprobrious Language, and perhaps 
have come to Blows, as is very common in Eu- 
rope ; but I was much furprizM to fee that they fa- 
luted each other, fpoke mildly, as if they had beep 
old Acquaintance, and lent their mutual Afliflancc 
** to pafs each other." 

They 
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They fhew a great deal df Deference and Refpedt 
for their old Men, of which the Emperor himfdf fets 
an Example to his People : An interior Mandarin of the 
Tribunal of theMathematicks, about an hundred Years 
old, came to Court the firft Day of the Chinefe Year to 
falute the late Emperor Cang hi 5 this Prince, who de»- 
ligned to fee no body that Day, gave Orders however 
that he fhould be admitted ; as the good old Man was 
but indifierently habited, every one was forward to 
fupply him on that Occafion ; they condufted him 
into the Emperor's Apartment, who was fitting in an 
Alcove after the Tartarian manner ; he rofe up and went 
to meet him, and received him with great Signsof Af- 
feftion ; the Mandarin fell upon his Knees, but the Em- 
peror immediately rais*d' him up, and gracioufly taking 
both his Hands, Venerable Old Man^ faid he, / will 
admit you henceforth into my Prefence as often as you 
Jhall come to falute me \ hut I acquaint you^ once for all^ 
that I dijpenfe with all forts of Ceremony •, as for me, I 
will rife up to meet you ^ but it is not to your Perfon that 
I do this Honour y it is to your Age ; and to give you fub^ 
Jiantial Marks of my Affe^iion^ I now appoint you to be 
Chief Prejident of the Tribunal of the Mathematicks : 
Thus the old Man attain'd the Height of Happinefs, 
having never in his Life tailed fo fincere a Joy* 

When you have to do with a Chinefe you muft 
take care of being too hafty or warm ; the Genius of 
the Country requires that we fhould mafter our PaC- 
fions, and aft with/ a great deal of Calrtinefs j the Chi^ 
nefe would not h^r patiently in a Month- what a 
Frenchman can Ipeak in an Hour ; one muft fufFer, 
without taking fire, this Phlegm that feems more na- 
tural to them than any other Nation } it i 3 not bccaufe 
they want Fire or Vivacity, but they learn betimes to 
become Matters of themfelveS, and value themfelvcs 
fn being more polite and more civilized than other 
Nations. 

Vol. II. K 'T\% 
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•Tis a difficult Matter for a Stranger to conform 
:himfe]f to their Tafte ; their Ceremonies on fcvcral 
'Occafions arc troublefomc, and full of Conftraint ; it 
•is one thing to learn them, and another to put them 
in Praftice \ but this Trouble is only with regard to 
thofc who cxpeft uncommon Veneration on certain 
particular Occafions, as the Firft Vifits, a MafKk- 
rin's Birth-Day, fc?r. for after you have feen a Perfon 
'federal times you grow as affable and familiar as you 
are with your own Countrymen, and if you are ce- 
remonious they are the firft that will fay, Fvu too 
:tfo he^ Make no Stranger of me, no Compliments I be-- 
feecbyou ! 

If the Chinefe are mild and peaceable in Converia- 
tion, and when they are nOt provok'd, they are ex- 
ceeding violent and revengeful when they are oflfend- 
td ; the following is an Inftance : It Was perceived 
in a Maritime Province that a Mandarin had miiap- 
plied, for his own Advantage, a great part of the 
Rice fent thither 'by the Emperor in a time pf Dearth 
to be diftributed tso every Family in the Country 5 the 
•People accufed him before a Superior Tribunal, and 
■proved that out of the four hundred Load of Riee 
^that he had received he had difpenfed but ninety , 
upon which the Mandarin was immediately deprived of 
his Office. 

When he was got out of the City to go on board 
a Ship he was greatly furpris'd, inftead of finding in 
his PafTage Tables loaded with Perfumes, and new 
Boots for change, as is cuftomary for thofe who arc 
cfteem'd and lov'd by the People, to fee himfdf in- 
compafs'd with a prodigious Multitude of People, not 
' to do him Honour, but to infult and reproach him for 
his Avarice. 

•Some invited him, .by way of Derifion, to ftay in 
the Country till he had eaten all the Rice that the Em- 
peror had intrufted him with for the Affiftance of his 
Subjefts 5 others dragged him out of the Chair, and \ 
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broke it ; others fell upon him, tore his Garments, 
and broke in pieces his filken Umbrella ;. all follow- 
ing bim to the Ship, and loading him with Injuries 
and Curfes. 

T|io' the Chinefey for their private Intereft, are na- 
.jturally revengeful, yet they revenge themfelves in a 
kind of methodical Manner ; they diffemble their 
Difcontent, and prefer ve even with their Enemies a 
fair Outfide, fo that one would imagine they were al- 
moft infenfible 5 but when an Opportunity of ruining 
their .Enemy prefents itfelf, they immediately feize on 
,hini> and their having feemed fo patient was only with 
a .Defign to ilrike a uirer Blow. 

TKerc are Diftridls where the People arc fo much 
,in love withJLaw-fuits, that they mortgage their 
Lands, .Houfes, Goods, and all that they have, for 
the .PIcafure of Pleading, and caufing the Baftinado 
to be given to their Enciniy ; and it fometimes hap- 
pens that the latter, by means gf a larger Sum given 
privately to the Mandarin, has the Cunning to e- 
Icape tbePunilhment, andcaufe the Blows to fall on the 
Back of him who prqfccuted the Suit; hence arifc 
mortal Feuds amongft them, which are never appea- 
led till they find an .Opportunity of fatisfying their 
Revenge. 

One" Method of .Revenue; . tho' but feldom pradi- 
jed, is to let .fire in the night-time to their Enemy's 
Houfe ; this Crime is capital by their Laws, and 
thofc who are convidbed are punilh'd with Death, and 
the Mandarins are very expert in difcovering the 
^ilty Perfon. 

Their Modefty is furprifing ; the .Learned are very 
iedate, and do not make ufe of the leaft Gefture but 
What is conformable to the JRules of Decency ; it 
iecms to be born with thofc of the Female Sex ; they 
Jive in a conftant Retirement, are decently covered 
even to their very Hands, which never appear, byt 
;are conftantly hid under long and wide Sleeves ; if 
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they have any thing to prefent, even to their neareft ' 
Relations, they take it with the Hand always covered . 
with their Sleeve, and place it on the Table, where 
their Relations may take it. 

Intereft is the grand Foible of this Nation ; ydu muft 
therefore aft all forts of Parts with the Cbinefe^ even that 
of being difinterefted : When there is any thing to be 
gain'd they employ all the Cunning they are Mafters 
of, artfully infinuate themfelves into the Favour of 
Perfons who may forward their Bufinefs, and gain their 
Friendfhip by conftant Services, afluming all forts of 
Charafters with a wonderful Dexterity, and turning 
. to their Advantage the moft trifling Matters to gain 
their ends. Intereft is their Primum mobile^ for when 
there is the leaft Advantage to be made they defpife 
all Difficulties, and undertake the moft painful Jour- 
neys to gain their Purpofe ; in a word, this puts them 
in a continual Motion, fills the Streets, the Rivers, 
and the high Roads with great Numbers of People, 
who pafs and repafs, and are always in aftion. 

Tho% generally fpeaking, they are not fo deceitful 
and knavilh as P. Le Comte paints them; it is how- 
ever true that Honefty is not their favourite Virtue, 
elpecially when they have to do with Strangers, whom 
they leldom fail to trick when it lies in their Power, 
and boaft of doing fo ; there are fome who, being 
catch'd in a Fault, are impudent enough to apologize 
for their want of Dexterity ; / am hut a Blockhead^ 
as ytu perceive^ fay they, you are more dexterous than 
/, another time I Jhall have nothing to fay to an Euro- 
pean ; and in reality it is faid that fome Europeans have 
taught them their Trade. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than what hap- 
penM to a Captain of an Englijh Ship ; he had agreed 
with a Chinefe Merchant of Canton for a great num- 
ber of Bales of Silk, which he was to furnifh him 
with when they were ready ; the Matter went with 
his Interpreter, to the Houfe of the Chinefe^ to examine 

himfelf 
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himfelf if the Silk was in a right Condition ; they 
opened the firft Bale, and at proved good, but the 
reft contained nothing but decay'd Silks, upon which 
he grew very angry, and reproached the Chinefe in 
the fevereft Terms for his Difingenuity and Knavery ; 
the Chinefe heard him, and made only this Reply, 
Blame, Sir, fays he, ycur Rafcal of an Interpreter, 
for he frotejled to me that you would not open^ the 
Bales. 

This Ingenuity in Fraud is principally obfcrv'd a- 
mong the Vulgar, who have recourfe to a thoufand 
Tricks to adulterate what they fell ; there are fbme 
that have the Secret to open the Breaft of a Capon, 
take out all the Flefh, fill it fo cunningly again, and 
to clofe the Opening fo dextroufly that it is not per- 
ceiv'd till it comes to be eaten. 

Others counterfeit fo exadly the true Hams, by 
covering a piece of Wood with a fort of Earth inftcad 
of Flelh, and then wrapping it in Hogs Skin, that , 
the Deceit is not difcover'd till it is ferv'd up at the 
Table, and going to be carv'd ; however it muft be 
own*d that they feldom praftife thefe fort of Tricks 
but with Strangers, and in Places diftant from the Sea.. 
coaft ; the Chinefe themfelves will not credit them. 

Thieves and Highwaymen feldom make ufe of Vio- 
lence, they chufe rather to gain their Ends by Subtil - 
ty and Craft •, there are fomc whcA follow the Barks, 
and Aide in among thofe that draw them along on thp 
great Canal. in the' Province oi Chan tong, where they 
are changed every Day, fo that they arc not fo eafily 
known, and in the night-time get flily into the Barks, 
and by means of a certain Drug which they burn fo 
ftupify thofe on board, that they have time enough to 
fearch in all Places, and carry off what they pleafe 
without being perceiv'd: Some of the Thieves will 
dog a Merchant two or three Days, till they find a fa- 
vourable Opportunity to do their Bufinefs, 
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The greateft part of the Chtnefe arc fofclf-interefl:- 
ed, that they can fcarcely believe any thing is ever un- 
dertalcen without a View to Iritcrefl: ; fo that when 
they hear it faid, that the only Motives that the Mif- 
fionaries have to leave their Country,* Friends, and 
all that they have dear in the World, are to glorify 
God and to fave Souls, they are ftrangely futpriz^d, 
and it feems to them almoft incredible : They fee 
them crols the vaft Ocean with immenfe Dangers and 
Fatigues, they know that it is not Neceffity that 
brings them to China^ fince they fubfifl: without ask- 
ing any Favour, or without expe6Hng the leaft Af- 
) filtance ; nor yet the Defire of amafling Riches, fince 
they are Witnefles to the Miflionaries Contempt of 
them ; for which reafon they have recourfe to Poli- 
tick Defigns, and fome are fimple enough to perfuade 
themfelves that they come to endeavour a Change in 
the Government, and by fecret Intrigues to make 
themfelves Matters of the Empire. 

However extravagant this Sufpicion may fcem, 
there are fome fo weak as to take it for Truth ; Tang 
quang fien^ that formidable Enemy of Chriftianity, 
who perfecutecf P. Adam Schaal fo cruelly, and was 
, defirous of involving all the Miflionaries in the Rum 
of this Great Man, laid this Crime to their charge. 

This unreafonable Accufation gained Credit among 
People naturally diftruftful and fufpicious, and if the 
Hand of Heaven, by unlook'd-for Prodigies, had 
not overturned the Projcft^ of the Enemy of Chriftia- 
nity, the Eflablifhment of the Golpel had been quite 
at an end •, there are however a great Number, who 
knowing the Miflionaries better, are fo ftruck by 
thjir uncommon Difmtereflednefs, that it is one of the 
' mofl: prevailing Motives that inclines them to embrace 
the Chriftian Faith. The uncommon Love of Life 
is another Foible of the Cbineje Nation ; there is fcarce 
any People that are fo fond of Living as they, though 
there are fome, efpecially Women, that procui'e their 

own 
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oWn Dc^th, either thro* Anger or Defpair ; but it 
leems by wjhat pafles, efpeciaUy among the Poor, 
that' they are ftill more afraid of wanting a Coffin aS- 
tar their Death ; it is aftonifhing to fee how careful 
they are on this Article, thofe who have but nine or 
ten Piftoles will make ufe of 'em to purchafe a Cof- 
fin above twenty Years before they want it, and look 
upon it as the moft valuable Moveable they have 
in their Houfe; however it cannot be deny'd but that 
the generality of this People, when they are danger 
roufly ill, are very willing to hear that their End is 
nigh, and there needs no great deal of Precaution to 
acquaint them with it. 

To omit nothing of the Charafter of the Chimfey 
I ought to add. That there is no Nation more proud 
of their pretended Grandeur, and the Prcheminence 
they think they ought to have ^above other People ; 
this Haughtinels, which is born with them, i^fpires 
even the raeaneft of the People with the greateft Con- 
tempt for all other Nations ; they are fo full of their 
own Country, Cuftoms, Manners, and Maxims, that 
they cannot be perfuadcd there is any thing good out 
0/ China^ or any thing true but what their learned 
Men are acquainted with, tho* they are a little more 
moderate fincc the Europeans liave gained a Footing 
in their Empire : At firft, whe« they faw them, they 
asked if they had any Cities, Towns, or Houfcs in 
Europe, 

Our Miflionaries have often had the Pleafure to 
be Witneflcs of their Surpfize and Confufion at a 
Sight of the Map of the World \ fome of the Learn- 
ed dcfiring one Day to fee fuch a Map, they fought 
a long while for China, and at length took one of the 
Hemifpheres for it, which contains Europe, jifricay 
. and Afia ♦, they fuppofed America appeared for the 
reft of the World : The Father let them alone fome 
time in their Error, till one of them defired ajn Ex- 
planation of the Letters and Names that were in the 
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Map : You fee Europe, faid the Father, Africa, an$ 
Afia ; in Afia here is Perfia, the Indies, Tartary : 
fVhere then is China, crfd they ? It is tins little Cor- 
tier of the Earthy reply'd the Father, and fee here the 
Bounds of it : They looked upon each other fijM of 
Aftonifhment, faying in Cbinefe^ Siao te kin. It is ve- 
ry fmall. 

However far they may be from attaining the 
Perfedion to which Arts and Sciences are brought 
in Europe^ they are unwilling to do any thing in the 
European manner ; 'twas difficult for the Chinefe Ar^ 
chite6fa to build the Church which is in the Palace ac- 
cording to the Model brought from Europe. Their 
Veflels are very indifierently built, and they admire 
thofc that come from Europe^ but when you advifc 
them to imitate them, they are furpris*d at the Pro-^ 
pofition : It is according to the Fafhion of China, lay 
they, and if it is not fo well as it Jhould he it matters 
pot ; it is as good as the rejl^ and it would be criminal to 
alter any thing in it. 

If their Carpenters make this Reply it does not 
merely proceed fix)m the Attachment they have for 
their own Cuftom, but from the Fear they are under, 
in leaving their own Method, of not contenting the 
European who employs them ; for the good Work-. 
men undertake, and eafily execute all the Models 
that are propofcd them when there is Mony to 
be got, and you have Patience to give them Di-r 
fcftions. 

In a word, to put the laft Stroke to the Cha-r 
rafter of the Chinefe^ it is fufficient for me to fay. 
That though they are vicious they naturally love Vir- 
tue in thofe who pradlife it ; tho* they are not chafte 
themfelves they admire thofe that are, elpecially Wir 
dows ; and when they find any that have liv*d a con- 
tinent Life they preferve their Memory by Triumphal 
Arches erefted to their Honour, and dignify their Vir- 
|ue by durable Infcriptions : It is not decent for a Wo- 
man 
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man of Credit to' marry again after her Husband is 
dead. ' 

As they are fubtic and crafty they know how to 
fave Appearances, and cover their Vices with fo 
much Cunning that they feldom come' to the Know- 
ledge of the Publick. They have a great Relpeft 
for their Relations, and thole who have been their 
Matters : They deteft every Action, Word, and Ge- 
fture that feeras to betray Anger, or the leaft Emo- 
tion, and know perfectly how to diflemble their Ha- 
tred. They are not permitted to carry Arms even 
when they travel, for that Cuftom is confined to the 
Soldiery. 

Their greateft Efteem and Love is for the Sciences, 
which is the Foundation of their Nobility, becaufe, 
as I faid before, all their Honours and Prerogatives 
arc derived from thence. 




QJ the Air and Phyfiognomy of the Chinefe, 
their FaJJoions^ Houjes; and Furniture. 

TX^ E fhould make a wrong Judgment of the Air 
and Phyfiognomy of the Chinefe^ if we gave 
credit to the Piftures that we fee on their japan'd 
Work and China-v/are : If they are fuccefsful in 
painting Flowers, Trees, Animals, and Landskips, 
they are very ignorant in drawing Mankind, maiming 
and disfigqring themfelves in fuch a manner that they 
arc hardly to be known, and may juftly be taken for 
Grotefque Figures. 

It is neverthelefs • true that Beauty depends upon 
Tfifte, and that it confifts more in Imagination th^n 
Reality; (:hey have a Notion of it little different 
from that of the Europeansy for, generally fpcaking, 
that which feems beautiful to us . is agreeable to 

their 
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their Tafte, and that whfch appears beautiful to them 
appears likewife equally fo to »s : That which they 
chiefly admire, as making a perfed Beauty., is a 
large Forehead, fliort Nofe, fmall Eyes, a Vifage ' 
large and fquare, broad and large Ears, the Mouth 
middle- fized, and the Hair blacky for they cannot bear 
to fee it yellow or red ; however, there muft beacen- 
tain Symmetry and Proportion between all the -Parts to 
render them agreeable. 

A -fine eafy Shape is not thought to have any 
Charms among them, becaufe their Garments are large, 
and don't fit fo clofeas thofeof the Europeans ; they 
think a Man well made when he is large and fat, and 
fills his Chair handfomly. 

Their Complexion is not what has been ufualJy 
rcprefcnted by thofe who have feen only the Sou- . 
thern Parts of China^ for it muft be owned that the 
excefflve Heats which prevail there, efpecially in ^ang 
tcfng^ Fo kien^ and Tun natjy give the Mechanicks and 
Peafants an olive or brown Complexion ; but in the 
other Provinces they are naturally as white as the Eu^ 
rdpeans, and, generally fpeaking, their Phyfiognomy 
has nothing dilagreeable. 

The Learned and the Do6i:ors in certain Pro- 
vinces, and the young People commonly to the 
Age of Thirty, have a very fine Skin, and beauti- 
ful Complexion. The Learned and the Doftors, 
efpecially if they are of bafc Extraction, affed: to 
let the Nails of their little Fingers grow an Inch 
long, or more, with a Defign of making it appear 
* frbm thence that they are not fqbjedl to mercenary 
Labour. As for the Womeq they are commonly 
middle-fized, "their Nofes fhort, their Eyes little, their 
Mouth well made, their Lips rofy, their Hair blacky 
their Ears long, and their Complexion florid ; there 
is' a great deal of Vivacity in their Countenance, and 
their Featqres are very regular. 

It 
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It IS faid tHkt tHeyrub thdr Fa:ces evei^ Pi/Ibiliirig 
with ^ kind of Paint that fets' ofF the Whitbhgfs of 
tteif Complcxibri, and- gives thdrh a Coteur, Burfoon' 
Ipoils their Skin and* makes it full of Wrinkles. 
Among the Charm's of the Sex the fmallnefs' dP 
i their Feet is not the Jcaft ; when i. Female Irifant 
conies into the World,* the Nurfes are very carefbl to* 
bind their Feet very clofe for fear they fhould grow 
too lat'ge: The Chindfe Ladies are fubjeft all theit^ 
Lives to this Conftraint, which they \<^ere accuftoitied 
* to in thfeir Infahcy, and their Gait is flow, unfteddy, 

; and difagreeable to Foileigncrs : Yet fuch is theForcb' 
j of Cuftom*, that th^' not only uhdergo this Ihcon- 
1 vcnience readily, but they increafe it, and endeavour 

\ to ma"ke their Feet as* little as poflible, thinking it an 

extraordinary Charm, and always affefting to flievr 
them as they walk. 

One cannot certainly fay what is the Realbn of 
fuch an odd Cuftom, for the Chinefe tHemfelves do 
not pretend to be certain, looking upon that Story to 
be Fabulous, Which- attributes the Invention t6 th6 
ancient Chinefe^ who, to oblige their. Wives to keep 
^t home, are faid' to have brought little Feet ihto 
Fafliion. The far greater Number think it to be a 
politick Defign, in order to keep the Women ih a 
conftant Dependance : It is^ V-ery certain that they* 
feldom ftlr out of their Apartment,- which is in th^.* 
moil inward Part. of the Houfe, having no Conl^-^ 
iriunication wjth any but the Women-Servants. 

However they have, generally fpeaking, the com- 
mon Vanity of the Se3t, and tho* they are not to b6 
feen* but by their Domefticks, they fpend feveral 
Hours every Morning in drefling and adorning them- 
{dvQS. Their Head-drefs confifts in feveral Curls in- 
terfperfed with little Tufts of Gold and Silver Flowers. 
There are fome who adorn their Heads with the 
Figure of a Bird called Fong boang^ a fabulous Bird, 
of which Aniiquity Ipe^ks many myfterious things. ^ 

This 



Ihort, and, to keep their Garments clean from Sweat 
during the Summer, feveral wear irrlmediately next to 
their 5kin a kind of Silken Net, that liinders their 
Shirt from flicking to- the Skin. 

In Summer they have their ^Jecks quite naked, Jbqt 
in the .Winter they cover them with a Neck-band 
made of Sattin or Sable, or the Skin of a Fox, .^v^hich 
is fattened to the Veft: In Winter ^tlieir Veft ^s 
'lined with Sheep-skin, tho* foniewear it only ftitch'd 
with Silk and Cotton ; People of Quality line it quite 
through With Sable imported froni Tartary, Qr' fine 
Fox-skin with a Border of Sable : If it be in . the 
Spring they have them lined with ^Ermin : Over 
the Veft they wear a Surtput with large Jhort Sleeves, 
that arc lined and bordered in the fame manner. 

All kinds of Colours are not equally' permitted to 
be worn by all People ; none but the Emperor .and 
the Princes of the Blood may wear Yellow .Habits. 
Sattin, with a red Ground, is affefted by certain Man- 
darins on Days of great Solemnity ; but they are com- 
monly dreffed in black, blew, or violet j the Vulgar 
are generally clad in dyed Cotton, either blue or black. 

Heretofore they greafed their Hair very mych, and 
were.fo jealous of this Ornament that when the Tar- 
tars j aftfer the Conqueft of the Country, obliged them 
to lliave the Head after the Tartarian Famion, fe- 
veral. chofe rather to die than obey the .Conquerors 
in this Point, tho' their new Mailers did uot alter 
the other. Cuftoms of the Nation, Atpr^lent they 
have their Heads Ihaved, except on the hind part or 
in the middle, wh^re they let it grqw.as.long as they 
pleale. 

They cover their Heads in Summer .wifh a kind of 
a fmall Hat or Cap, made in the Shape pf a Funnel, 
the infide is lined with Sattin, and the outfide is co- 
vered with Ratan or Cane very finely worked ; at 
the top of the Cap is. a large Tuft of red Hair that 
covers it, and fprcads to the very Edges : This Hair 

IS 
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is very fine and light, and. grows between the Legs 
of a kind of Cow, and is dyed of a very bright red.; 
this is very much in Fafhiori and allowed to be worn 
by all forts of People. There is another :that the 
Vulgar dare not wear, it being proper to Mandarins 
and Men of letters, of the lame Faljbion as the other, 
but nyade of Pafte-board between the two Sattins, the 
infide of which is generally red or blue,- the outfide is 
white Sattin covered with a large Tuft of the fineft 
red Silk. People of Diftinftion make ufe of the for- 
mer when they ,pleafe, but efpecially on horfeback 
when the Weather is bad, becaufe it keeps out JRain, 
and is a JFence from the Sun. 

In the Winterrtime .they wear a very .warm fort of 
Cap bordered with Sable, JErmin or Foxskin, the 
upper 'Part of which is covered with a Tuft of red 
Silk. This Border of Fur is. two or three Inches broad, 
and looks very handfome, elpecjally when it is made 
of fine black ihining Sable, and is worth fi'om forty 
.to fifty Taels: The Cbinefej .ti!pech\\y thofe who are 
qualified, dare not appear in publick without Boots.; 
thefe Boots are generally made of Sattin or Callico, 
and fit exadly, but have no Tops nor Heels ; if they 
go a long Journey on horfe-badt they wear Boots of 
Neats or Horfes Leather, fo well drefled that nothing 
can be more limber ; their Boot-ftockings are of Stuflf 
ftitched and lined with Cotton, they come higher than 
the Boots, and are bordered with Plulh or Velvet. 

If thefe Boots and Stockings are commodious in 
the Winter-time to keep the Legs from Cold, they 
are almoft intolerable during the Summer, for whici 
reafon they have another fort which are more cool ; 
thefe are not very much ufed among the Vulgar, who 
to fave Expence have fomething of this kind made of 
black Cloth •, People of Quality wear fuch in their 
Houfcs, but they are made of Silk, and are very 
neat and handfome. 

When 
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When they go abroad, or make a Vifit of any 
Confequence, they wear a long Silk Gown, common- 
ly blue, girded about them, over which they have a 
black or violet Cloke that reaches to their Knees, 
wliich is very wide, and has very wide and fhort 
Sleeves, and alfo a little Cap made in the Fafhion of 
a fliort Cone, covered with Tufts of Silk or red Hair, 
Stuff Boots on their Legs, and a Fan in their Hand. 

The Chinefe love to be clean and neat in their 
Houfes, but they have nothing very magnificent; their 
Architefture is not at all elegant, and they have no 
regular Buildings but the Emperor's Palaces, publick 
Edifices, Towers, Triumphal Arches, the Gates and 
Walls of the great Cities, Piers, Caufeways, Bridges 
and Pagods. The Houfes of private Perfons are very 
plain, for they have no Regard to any thing but Ufe- 
liilnefs. Thofc that are rich add Ornaments of Ja- 
fan Work, Sculpture, and Gilding, which render 
their Houfes very pleafant and agreeable. 

They generally begin with erefting their Pillars 
and placing the Roof thereon, becaufe the greateft 
Part of their Buildings being of Wood they have no 
Occafion for laying a Foundation low in the Ground, 
the deepeft is about two Foot ; they make their Walk 
of Brick or Clay, and in fome Places they are all of 
Wood : Thefe Houfes are generally nothing but a 
Ground-floor, tho* thofcof the Merchants have often 
one Story above it called Leou^ where they place their 
Goods. 

In the Cities almoft all the Houfes are covered with 
Tiles, which are half-gutter*d and very thick ; they 
lay the convex Part downwards, and to cover the 
Chinks in thole Places where the Sides meet they 
lay on new IMles in a contrary Pofition. The Spars 
and Joifls are either round or fquare ; upon the Spars 
they lay very flendcr Bricks in the Shape of our large 
Quarrels, or fmall Pieces of Boards^ or Matts made 
of Reeds, which are plaiftered over with Mortar ; 

when 
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^'hen it is a little dry they lay on the Tiles ; thofc 
who are able to be at the Expence, join the Tiles 
together \yith Mortar made of Lime. 

In the greateft Part of their Houfes, when you are 
through the Porch, there is a Hall toward the South 
about thirty or thirty five foot long ; behind the Hall - 
there arc three • or five Rooms to the Eaft and Weft, 
the middle Room of which ferves for an Anticharnbcr ; 
the Roof of the Houfe isfupported by Pillars. in the 
manner following ; for inftance, if the Hall be thirty 
Foot long it will be at leaft fifteen broad, and then twen- 
ty-four Pillars fupport the Roof forward, and the fame 
Number backward, and one at each end ; every titlar 
is erefted upon Stone Bafes, and they fupport the great 
Beams laid lengthwife upon them, and between every 
two Pillars they place a piece of Wood or Beam a- 
crofs ; upon the great Beams, and on the two Pillars it 
the ends, they lay other Pieces of Wood that fupport 
the Bulk of the Roof, after which they begin to build 
the Walls ; the Pillars are commonly ten Foot high : 
The Magnificence of the Houfes, according to the Chi- 
. 77efe Tafte, confifts in the Thicknefs of the Beams 
and Pillars, in the Excellency of the Wood, and in 
the fine Carving on the Gates, They have no other 
Stairs than what arc before the Door, which confifts 
of a few Steps above the Level of the Ground :' But 
along the fide of the Houfe there is a clofe Gallery, 
about fix or feven Foot wide, and cafed with fine Free- 
Stone. 

There arc feveral Houfes where the Gates in the 
middle of each fide of the Houfe anfwer to one ano- 
ther : The Houfes of the Vulgar are made of Brick 
unburnt, ' but in the Front they are cafed with burnt 
Brick ; in fome Places they are made with tempered 
Earth, and in others there are no Walls at all, ex- 
cept what are made of Hurdles covered with Lime and 
Earth. 

Vol. II. L But 
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But among Perfons of Diftindion the Walls are all 
made of polifhed Brinks, very artificially carved. In 
the Country Towns, efpecially in fome Provinces, the 
. Houfes are chiefly made of Earth, being very low, 
and the Roof makes fo obtufe an Angle that it feems 
almoft flat ; 'tis compofed of Reeds covered with 
Earth, and fupported by Matts of fmall Reeds that 
lie upon the Pannels and Joifts : There are fome 
Provinces where infl:ead of Fire-wood they ufe Coal, 
or elfe Reeds or Straw. As they make ufe of 
Stoves with fmall Chimneys, and fometimcs none at 
all, if the Coal is burnt in other Rooms befides the 
Kitchen you are almoft ftifl«d with the Smell, and 
more fo if the Fuel be Reeds, which is infupportablc 
to thofe who are not ufed to it. 

The Houfes of the Nobility and rich People, if 
compared with ours, do not deferve to be mentioned ; 
it would be an Abufe of the Term to give them the 
Name of Palaces, they being nothing but a Ground- 
floor railed fomething higher than common Houfes ; 
the Roof is neat, and the Outfide of it has feveral 
Ornaments ; the great Number of Courts and Apart- 
ments, fit to lodge their Domefticks, make amends 
. for their Meannefs and want of Magnificence. 

It is not that the Cbinefe are Haters of Pomp 
and Expence, but the Cuftom of the Country, and 
the Danger there is in doing things out of the com- 
mon Road, reftrain them contrary to their Incli- 
nations. The Tribunals of Juftice have nothing very 
extraordinary in themj the Courts are great, the 
Gates lofty, and fometimes adorned with carved 
Work fufficiently neat, but the inner Rooms and 
Places of Audience have neither Magnificence nor 
Neatnefs. 

It muft be acknowledged however that the Pa- 
laces of the chief Mandarins and Princes, and fuch 
as are rich and powerfiil, are wonderful for their 
vaft Extent \ they have four or five Courts, with as 

many 
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many Rows of Apartments in every Court. Every 
Front has three Gates, that in the middle is the lar- 
gest, and both fides of it are adorned with Lions of 
Marble. Near the great Gate is a Place encompafled 
with Rails finely japan*d, either red * or black ; on 
each fidc;^ are two fmall Towers, wherein are Drums 
and other Inllruments of Mufick, on which they play 
at difierent Hours of the Day, efpecially when the 
Mandarin goes out or comes in, or afcends his Tri- 
bunal. 

On the Infide there immediately appears a large 
open Place, wherein thofe wait who have Proceflfes 
or Petitions to prefent ; on each fide are fmall Houfes 
that ferve for the Officers of the Tribunal to fl:udy 
in : Then there are three other Gates that are never 
opened but when the Mandarin afcends the Tribunal ; 
that in the middle is very large, and none but Per- 
fons of Diftinftion pafs through it, the reft enter 
through thofe on each fide ; after which another large 
Court appears, at the end whereof is a great Hall, 
wherein the Mandarin diftributes Juftice; then fuc- 
ceed two Halls fet apart to receive Vifits in, which 
are neat, and abound with Chairs and variety of 
Furniture. Such are generally the Places where the 
Tribunals of the great Mandarins are erefted. 

The Officers I juft fpoke of are a kind of Clerks, 
of whom there are fix forts, who have as many 
kinds of Bufinefs to attend to, according to the Num- 
ber of the fix fupreme Courts at Peking , infomuch 
that a private Mandarin docs the (ame things in 
little before his Tribunal, as he may be afterwards 
called to do in the fupreme Courts with relpeft to the 
whole Empire. They are kept at the publick Ex- 
pence, and fettled in their places, fo that People's Bu- 
finefs goes on in the ufual Road, tho* the Manda- 
rins are changed never fo often, either by being broke 
or fent into other Provinces. 

L z You 
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You afterwards pafs into another Court, and enter 
another Hall much handfomer than the former, where 
none but particular Friends are admitted 5 in the A- 
partments about it the Domefticks of the Mandarin 
have their Lodging. Beyond this Hall is another 
Court, in which is a great Gate that fhuts up the A- 
partment of the Women and Children, where no Man 
dares to enter ; every thing there is neat and com- 
modious ; you may fee Gardens, Woods, Lakes, and 
every thing that can charm the Sight : Some have 
gone fo far as to make artificial Rocks and Moun- 
tains full of Windings, like a Labyrinth, to take the 
frefh Air in ; fome feed Bucks and Does when they 
have room enough to make a little Park ; they have 
alfb large Ponds for Fifh and Water-Fowl. 

The Palace of Xfiang kun^ or General of the Tar-^ 
tartan Troops that lie at Canton^ is thought to be one 
of the fineft in all Chindw it was built by the Son of 
that rich and powerful Prince called Fing nan vang^ 
that is to fay the Peace-maker of the Smth. The 
Emperor Cang hi had made him in a fenfe the King 
of Canton^ by way of Acknowledgment for the Ser- 
vices done to the Publick, when he finiflied the Con- 
queft of fome of the Southern Provinces, and fub- 
je6led them to the Tartars ; but as he foon forgot his 
Duty he and all his Family fell into Difgrace, and 
he ended his Life at Canton^ being forced to flrangle 
himfelf with a Scarf of red Silk fent by the Emperor 
from Peking by a Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber. 

The Beauty and Magnificence of the Chine fe Palaces 
are quite different from what we fee in Europe ; the* 
when you enter in, and behold the largenefs of tke 
Courts and Buildings, you will readily judge it is the 
Habitation of fome Perfbn of Diftinftion ; yet the 
Tafle of an European is not at all ftruck with this 
fort of Magnificence, which only confifls in the num- 
ber and extent of the Courts, in the. largenefs of the 

■^ - principal 
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principal Halls, in the thicknefs of the Pillars, and 
in a few Pieces of Marble nidcly carved. 

Marble is very common in the Provinces of Chan 
tong and ^Kiang nan^ but the Chinefe don't make ufe of . 
it to great Advantage^ they generally apply it tO' line 
Canals, build Bridges, Triumphal Arches, Monu- 
ments, Pavements, the Threfholds of the Gates, and 
the Foundations of fome of their Pagods. 

The Chinefe are not curious like the Europeans in 
adorning and beautifying the inward Part of their 
HoXifes, where you fee neither Tapeftry, Looking- 
Glafles, nor Gildings : For as the Palaces of the Man- 
darins belong to the Emperor, and as their Offices 
are nothing more than Commiffions that are taken 
away when any Fault is committed, and as when even 
their Condu6l is approved of, they are not fettled in 
any particular Place, but when they lead think of it 
are removed into another Province ; they are on this 
account afraid of laying out much Mony in furnifh- 
ing a Houfe richly, which they are in danger of 
leaving every Minute. 

Bpfides as Vifitors are never received in the Inner 
Apartments, but only in the Great Hall before the 
Houfe, it is not furprizing that they are fparing of 
ufelefs Ornaments, which are not feen by any Stranger. 
The principal Ornaments that their Halls^ and A- 
partnlents arc adorned with being well kept, appear 
very neat and agreeable to the Sight: There are large. 
Silk-Lanthorns painted and hung up to the Cieling, 
Tables, Cabinets, Screens, Chairs handfoAiely var- 
nifhM with red and black, fo very tranfparint that you ^ 
fee the Veins of the Wood through it, and as bright 
as the Surface of polifh'd Glafs ; variety of Figures 
of Gold and Silver, or other Colours painted upon 
this Japan give it a new Luftre : Befides the Tables, 
the BoufFcts, the Cabinets are adorned with the fine 
C^i«^-ware, which is fo much admired, but could 
never be imitated in Europe. 

L 3 Befides 
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Befidcs this they hang up in fevcral places Pieces 
of white Sattin, on which are painted Flowers, Birds, 
Mountains, and Landskips ; on others they write in 
large Characters Moral Sentences, wherein there is 
always fome Obfcurityj they are taken out of Hi- 
ftories, and haye often a different Senfe from the na- 
tural : Thefe Sentences are commonly by pairs, and 
are conceived in the fame number of Letters. Some 
are contented with whitening their Rooms, or paper- 
ing the Walls, in which the Chinefe are very skilful. 

Tho' Perfons are not admitted into their Lodging- 
Rooms, and it would be unpolite to condu6t a Stran-* 
ger into them, their Beds, elpecially among the No- 
bility, are curioufly made, and handfome, the Wood 
is painted, gilt, and carved, the Curtains are differ- 
ent according to the Seafons v in Winter, and in the 
North they are double Sattin, and in Summer they 
are either white Taffety adorned with Flowers, Birds, 
and Trees, or a fine Gauze which does not hinder the 
Air from pafling through it, and yet is clofe enough 
to keep off the Gnats, that are extremely troublefbmc 
in the Southern Provinces. The common People have 
a very tranfparent Cloth made of a fort of Hemp for 
the fame Purpole i the Quilts or Mattrefles that they 
make ufe of are made very thick with Cotton. 

In the Northern Provinces they make Lodging- 
Places of hollow Bricks in the form of a Bed, which 
are larger or fmaller according to the number of the 
Family : On the fide of it is a fmall Stove, wherein 
they put Charcoal, whole Flame and Heat is difper- 
fed to all parts by Pipes made purpofely, which end 
in one Tunnel that carries the Smoke above the Roof. 
In the Houfes of Perfons of Diftindlion the Pipes of 
the Stove come through the Wall, and the Fire is 
lighted on the outfide ; by this means the Bed is heat- 
ed and even the whole Houle : They have no occafion 
for Feather-Bed$ as we have in Europe^ thole who arc 
afraid of lying immediately on the hot Bricks ar? 

glad 
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glad to hang a fort of a Hammock over them, which 
is made of Cords or Ratans -, it is not much unlike 
the Girths or Sacking ufed in Europe for the fupport 
of their Beds. ^ 

In the Morning every thing of this kind is taken 
away, and they put Carpets or Matts in their room, 
on which they fit : As they have no Chimneys no- 
thing can be more convenient ; the whole Family 
work upon thefe, without feeling the Icaft Cold, and 
without being obliged to wear Garments lined with 

Fur ; at the opening of the Stove the meaner fort drels 
tHeir Viftuals, and as the Chinefe drink every thing hot, 

there they warm their Wine, and prepare their Tea. 

The Beds in fome of the Inns are much larger, that 

there may be room for fevcral Travellers at a time. 




OJ* the Magnificence of the Chinefc in their 
Travellings and in their Publick Works^ fucb 
as Bridge s^ Triumphal Arches^ Towers^ City- 
PTalls', and in their Feajis^ &c. 

T^ H E Magnificence of the Emperor and his Court, 
■^ and the Riches of the Mandarins furpafs what- 
ever can be faid of them -, one is greatly furpriz- 
ed to fee nothing but Silks, Ci^i«^-ware, Furniture, 
and Cabinets, which tho* not more rich yet ftrike the 
Eyes more than things of the fame fort do in Europe : 
But it is not in this that the principal Magnificence 
of the Chine/e Nobility corififts, for they commonly ne- 
gledt themfelves at home, and the Laws banifh Lux- 
ury and Pomp from thence ; it is only allowed when 
they are feen in Publick, when they make or receive 
Vifits, or when they appear before the Emperor. 

I have already ipoke of the Mandarins numerous 
Attendants, and the prodigious Traia of their Offi- 
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cers : The Soldiers, who travel commonly on horfe- 
back, are very fond of appearing great in the fame 
manner ; to fay the truth the Horles are not very 
beautiful, but their Harnefs is magnificent, the Bits 
and the Stirrups being either Silver or gilt ; the Sad- 
dle is very rich, the Reins of the Bridle are made of 
ftitch'd Sattin two Fingers broad ; from the upper 
part of the Cheft hang two large Tufts of fine red 
Hair, the fame as that vvidi which their Caps are 
covered ; thefe Tufts are fufpended by Iron-Rings 
either gilt or filvered : They are always preceded and 
followed by a great number of Horfemen, who make 
up^ their Retinue, without reckoning their Domcfticks, 
who, according to the Quality of their Matters, are 
cloathed in black Sattin, or dyed Callicoc. 

But the Chinefe Magnificence is in the higheft Splen- 
dor at the time the Emperor gives Audience to Am- 
bafladors, when fitting upon his Throne he beholds 
at his Feet the Great Lords of the Court, and all the 
Chief Mandarins in their folemn Robes, paying 
him Homage. It is a Speftacle truly auguft to fee a 
prodigious number of Soldiers under Arms, and an 
inconceivable multitude of Mandarins habited ac- 
cording to their Dignity, and placed according to 
their Rank and Precedence in exa6l Order, with the 
Minifters of State, the Heads of the Supreme Courts, 
the Reguloes and Princes of the Blood ; all this per- 
formed with a great deal of Pomp and Splendor, 
gives. the highefl: Notion of the Sovereign to whom 
iuch profound Reverence is paid. There is no dif- 
pute about Precedence, every one knows his Place 
very diftinftly ; the Name of every Office is engraved 
on Copper-PlateS faflened into the Marble Pavc- 
*ment. 

People in Europe are not fond of Pomp when they 
go a Journey, but on the contrary arc very negligent 
and carelefs about it ; but they have a contrary Me- 
thod in Cbina^ where a Chief Mandarin never tra- 

veJs 
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vels but with Pomp and Splendor : If he goes by 
Water his own Bark is very fupcrb, and he has a 
large Train of other Barks to carry his Attendants : 
If he travels by Land, ' befides the Doniefticks and 
Soldiers which precede and follow him with Spears 
and Enfigps, he has for his own Perfon a Litter, a 
Chair carried by Mules, or eight Men^ and feveral 
led. Hgrfes ; he makes ufe of thefe Vehicles one aft^r 
another, as occafion and the different Weather re-- 
quire. I have already faid that China is full of broad 
and deep. Canals, and often cut in a ftrait Line ; -there 
is commonly in every Province a great River, or 
broad Canal, with Caufeways on each fide cafed with, 
flat Stqnes or Marble that fervfes for a Highway : 
That which is called the Great Canal crofles the whole 
Empire from Canton to Feking^ and nothing can be ' 
more commodious for the paffing 600 Leagues from 
the Capital to MacaOy without travelling by Land but 
one Day's Journey, in order to crofs the Mountain oC 
Mei lin^ that leparates the Provincfe of Kiangfi fronx 
^ang tong^ and even this may be avoided by con- 
tinuing the Journey by Water, efpecially when thq 
Waters are high. 

For this reafon the Mandarins go to take pofleffioa 
of their Government, and the Meflengers fent from 
Court moft commonly pafs by Water : They are fur- 
nilhed with Barks at the Emperor's Expence, whicb 
are equal in bignefs to a third-rate Man of War : 
There are three different forts of thefe Imperial Barks,^ 
than which nodiing can be more neat, being painted,, 
gilt, and embeliifhed with Dragons, and japan'd both 
within and without : Thofe of the mjlidle fize are molt 
in ufe, which are above fixteen Foot broad, and 
twenty-four long, and. nine in depth from the Deck z, 
the form is fquare and flat, except the fore-part which 
is fomewhat round. 

Befides the Cabbin of the Mafter of the Bark, who 
has his Family, his Kitchen, two large Rooms, one 

before 
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before and the other behind, there is a Hall about fix 
or feven Foot high, and eleven broad, and likewife 
an Antichamber, and two or three other Rooms, and 
a by-place without Ornaments, all upon the fame 
Deck, which make up the Mandarin's Apartment. It 
is all japan'd with fine red and white Japan, there is 
alfo plenty of carved Work, Paintings, and Gild- 
ings upon the Cieling, and on the fides ; the Tables 
and Chairs are japan'd with red and black ; the Hall 
' has Windows on each fide, which may be taken a- 
way when it is convenient: Inftead of Glals they 
make ufe of very thin Oyfter-fhells, or fine Stuffs 
done over with fhining Wax, and enrich*d with 
Flowers, Trees, and variety of Figures : The Deck 
is furrounded with Galleries, by which the Sailors 
may pafs and repafs without incommoding the Paf- 
fengers. 

This Apartment is covered with a fort of Plat-form 
or Terrals open on all fides, fet apart for Mufick, 
and contains four or five Muficians, who make an 
Harmony which can ravifh none but the Ears of a 
Cbinefe. Underneath is the Hold divided into feve-. 
ral Partitions that contain the Baggage ; the Sails are 
made of Matts, every Sail is divided into feveral ob- 
long Squares, which being extended form the Sail ^ 
when It is folded it takes up little or no room. 
Thefe Sails are very convenient, becaufe they hold 
more Wind than others, and if a ftrong Wind breaks 
the Braces no Inconvenience arrifes from thence to 
the Bark. 

To force on the great Barks they make ufe of long 
thick Poles in the Shape of a Gibbet, or the Letter 
T, one end of which goes to the bottom of the Wa- 
ter, . and the other is applied to the upper part of the 
Cheft, that the Sailor may make a ftronger Th^uft3^ 
and force the Bark forward with greater S^viftnefs ; or 
clfe they make ufe of Oars of feveral Shapes, com- 
monly a long Pole with a broad end, and a hole in 
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the middle to receive the Pegs that are fix'd on the 
fide of the Bark : There are others that arc never 
taken out of the Water ; they manage die extremity 
of the Oar by moving it to the right and left, that it 
imitates the Motion of a Fiih's Tail, and is kept in 
ths fame Pofition as the Tails of Birds of Prey, when 
they fly without ftirring their Wings, 

The Convenience of this is that their Oars take up 
little or no room in the Bark, for they are ranged on 
the fide upon Planks, and move like a Rudder ; they 
ieldom are broken, and tho* they are never taken out 
of the Water they conftantly force the Bark for- 
ward. 

There are Barks which are drawn along with Ropes 
when the Winds are contrary, or when they are oblig- 
ed to go againft the Stream ; thefe Ropes are made 
in many places of the Splinters of Canes -, they cleave 
the Canes into very fmall long Splinters, and by that 
means make them into Cords, which never grow 
rotten by the Water, but are exceeding ftrong ; in 
fome other places they make ufe of Cords made of 
Hemp. 

The Bark that carries the great Mandarin is always 
followed by feveral others, as we have already faid, 
among which there is always one at lead that bears 
the Provifions ; it carries the Kitchen, the Eatables, 
and the Cooks ; another is full of Soldiers, a third, 
much more fmall and light, is appointed to go before 
to give notice that all things neceflary may be pre- 
pared in the Pafiage, that there may be no occauon 
to wait ; theie Barks have their Rowers, and in cafe 
of neceflity are alfo drawn with a Rope along the 
Bank by a certain number of Men that are fupplied 
by the Mandarins of each City, and are changed every 
Day : The number of thefe Men is determined accord- 
ing to the number of Horfes appointed by the Em- 
peror's Patent, viz. Three Men for every Horfe, in- 
fomuch that if eight Horfes are appointed for an En- 
voy, 
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voy, they will fupply him with twenty-four Men to 
draw the Bark, when the Paflage is by Water ; 
there are at the diftance of every League a fort of 
Gentrys placed at proper diftances, fo that if there 
be occafion they may give mutual notice to each 
other by Signals : In the day-time thefe Signals are 
made by means of a thick Smoke, which they caufe 
by burning Leaves and Branches of Pine in three 
ftnall Stoves of the figure of a Pyramid, and open 
at the top : In the night-time they are made by the 
Report of a fmall Piece of Artillery. The Soldiers 
a*t every Station, which are fometimes ten, fometimes 
five, or lefs according to the Place, ftand all of a row 
along the Bank out of refpeft to the Mandarin ; one 
of them bears an Enfign difplay'd, the others are in 
the Pofture that the Arms they carry require them to 
be in. 

If it be an Envoy they put at t]he Head and Stern 
of the Barks four Lanthorns, whereon arc written in 
great Charadters of Gold thefe Words, Kin tchai ta 
gin J that is. The Great Envoy .from the Court ; thefe 
Worcjs are accompanied with Streamers and Flags of 
Silk of feveral Colours that play in the Wind. 
' Every time they caft Anchor, as they do in the 
Evening, or when they heave it up in the Morning to 
pafs forward, the Corps de Garde Mut'^s the Manda- 
rin with a Difcharge of their Artillery, to which the 
Trumpets- reply with feveral Tantara's : When the 
Night approaches they light the Lanthorns at the 
Hekd and Stern, as well as thirteen other Lanthorns 
of a fmaller fize, which are hung in the form of a 
String of Beads at the fide of the Maft, viz. ten be- 
low in a perpendicular Line, and three above in an 
horizontal one. 

When the Lanthorns are lighted the Captain of the 
Place {lands with his Company overagainft the Barks, 
and calls over with a loud Voice the Men that he has 
brought to watch, and ftand Centry all night ; then 

the 
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the Matter of the Bark pronounces a Set-Harangue, 
ivherein he makes particular mention of all the Acci- 
dents that arc to be feared, as Fire, Thieves, i^c. and 
reminds the Soldiers th^t if any of thefe things hap- 
pen they fhall be refponfible for them. i 

The Soldiers at the end of every Article give a 
great Shout, after which they withdraw to form a 
Corps de Garde, and leave one of their Company to - 
ftand Gentry, who walks backward and forward up- 
on the Key, and continually makes a rattling Noife 
with two Pieces of Bamboo that they may not have 
the leaft doubt of his Vigilance, and that they may 
be fure he is not afleep : Thefe Gentries are relieved 
every Hour, and make the fame Noife the whole 
JNight, according to their turns : If it is a Chief Man- 
darin, or a great Court-Lord, they pay him the lame 
Honours. 

The great number of Canals that are to be feen in 
China have fomething very Angular, they are often 
lined on each fide to the height of ten or twelve Foot 
with fine fquare Free-Stone, and in fome places witk 
grey Marble. 

Some of the Canals have Banks that are twenty or 
twenty-five Foot high on each fide, infomuch that 
there is need of a great number of Engines to raife tht 
Water into the Fields: Some are cut above ten 
Leagues in a ftrait Line. 

The Canal that is on the North- Weft of the City 
Ha}ig tcheou is extended very far in a Right-Line^ 
and is every where more than fifteen Toifes in breadth ; 
it is lined on each fide with Free-Stone, and bordered 
with Houfes as clofe together as the Street of a City, 
and as full of People: Both the fides of the Canal 
are quite covered with Barks ; in the Places where 
the Bank is low and flooded, they have built flat 
Bridges made of great Scones, placed three and three, 
each of them being feven or eight Foot in length in 
the form of a Caufeway. 

The 
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from whence proceed two Rivers -, heretofore it was 
inacceffible, and a Colao born iii the Province under- 
took to cut a Paflage through it for the fake of Tra- 
vellers ; to preferve the Memory of fo fignal a Bene- 
fit they erefted a Monument on the top of the 
Mountain, and pl:iced his Statue there, before which 
they burnt Perfumes with intent to eternize the Me- 
inory of this great Man, who executed fo difficult an 
Undertaking for the Ufe of his Countrymen. Xhcy 
^ reckon more than 1 1 oo Monuments erefted to the 
Honotrr of their Princes, and to Men whom Science 
X)r Virtue had render'd illuftrious: The Women have 
their Share in this Honour, and they have diftinguilh'd 
feveral \\ ho have deferved and obtained the like Ti- 
tles of Honour, and whofe heroick Virtues are con- 
\ ftantly celebrated in tlie Works of their moft famous 

Poets. 

Thefe Monuments confift particularly in Triumphal 
Arches, which are very numerous in every City ; 
there arc many very inartificially made, and deierve 
little Notice, but others worthy of our Attention; 
fortie are made entirely of Wood, except the Pede- 
ftals, which are of Marble. 

Thofe that are at Mng po have generally three Gates, 
a lafge one in the middle, and t\^o fmall ones on the 
fides ; the Pillars, confifting of one Stone, make the 
t)oor-Pofts ; the Ipntablature is compofed of three or 
four Faces generally without Projection, and with- 
out any Moulding, except the laft or the laft but one, 
which is in the room of a Prize, and on which they 
engrave an Infcription. 

Inftead of a Cornice there is a Roof that ferves to 
tompleat the Gate, and which is fupported by the 
Door-Pofts ; there is nothing but a Drawing that can 
juftly reprefent this kind of Roof, even our Gothick 
Architefture has not any thing fo odd ; every Gate is 
Imadc in the fame manner;, only every part propoi;- 
tionably lefs : All thefe Pieces, tho* of Stone, are 
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joined together by Tenons and Mortifes, as if they 
were made of Wood. 

The Rails or Breaftwork of the Bridges, that are in 
great Numbers on the Canal, are made in the fame 
Tafte -, they are great fquare flatpiecesvof Stone made 
to Aide in Grooves, which are cut in the Pofts for that 
purpofe. 

Upon thefe Triumphal Arches, which are feldom 
above twenty or twenty-five Foot high, one may fee 
the Figures of Men, grotefque Figures, .Flowers, 
Birds jutting out, and other Ornaments indifferently 
well carved ; they jut out fo much as to be almoft fe- 
parated from the Work. 

In fpeaking of the Walls and the Gates of Peking, 
I have already given a Notion of the Chinefe Magni- 
ficence and publick Works ; I Ihall only add, that 
the Walls of the Cities are erefted fo high that they 
hide the Profpedt of the Buildings, and are fo broad 
that one may ride on horfeback upon them : The 
Walls of Peking are made of Brick, and are forty 
Foot high 5 they are flanked at each diftance of twen- 
ty Toifes with fmall fquare Towers kept in good Re- . 
pair ; there are great Stair-cafes in fome Places for the 
Cavalry to ride up upon. 

As for the Gates, tho' they are not adorned with Fi- 
gures in BaJJb Relievo like other publick Works, 
they furprize very much by the prodigious height of 
the two Pavilions that form them, by their Vaults or 
Arches that in fome places are of Marble, by their 
Thicknefs, and by the Strength of the Work. 

The Towers ercfted in almofl every City are not 
the leaft Ornament^ belonging to them ; they confift of 
feveral Stories, and the higher they are the lefs is the 
Circumference.; there are Windows on all- fides of 
every Story : That in the City of Nan king^ in the 
Province of Kiang nan-^ is the moft famous, and is 
generally called The Great Tower , or The Tower of 
Porcelaine ; 1 have already fpoke of it in the Begin- 
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ning of this Work, but as P. le Comte has given a 
more exaft Defcription of it, it dcfcrves to be men- 
tioned in this Place. 

*' There is, fays the Father, without the Gity, and 

*' not within it, as fome have faid, a Temple called 

" by the Cbineji The Temple of Gratitude y built by 

«* the Emperor Tong lo ; it is erefted on a Pile of 

*' Bricks, furrounded with Rails of unpolifh'd Mar- 

** ble, you go up to it by a Stair-cafe of ten or 

" twelve Steps ; the Hall, which lerves for the Tem- 

" pie, is a hundred Foot high, and is fupported by 

*• a fmall Marble Bafis of a Foot in height, which 

* ' juts out two Foot from the reft of the Wall all 

" round ; the Front is adorn'd with a Gallery and 

" feveral Pillars ; the Roofs, for according to the 

•' Cuftom of China there often are two, one that 

*' joins to the Wall, and the other that covers the 

** whole ; theft R006, I fay, are of green fhining 

«' japan'd Tiles ; the Joyner's Work on the Infide 

** is painted, and adorn'd with a great number of 

•« Pieces indifferently united one to another, which 

*' the Chinefe think no mean Ornament ; it*s true that 

•' this Foreft of Beams, Joifts, Rafters, and Spars, 

*' that is feen in every part, has fomething very fin- 

•' gular and furprifing, becaufc one conceives that 

** there is in theic forts of Works a great deal of 

** Labour and Expence, tho' in reality this Confii- 

** fion proceeds from the Ignorance of the Workmen, 

** who have not difcover'd that beautiful Simplicity 

** which is to be feen in European Buildings. 

" The Hall receives no Light but through the 
•' Doors ; on the Eaft-fide there are three very large 
" ones, through which one enters the famous Tower 
*' I am fpeaking of, and which makes part of the 
*' Temple : This Tower is of an Oftogon Figin^c, 
*' about forty foot wide, fo that every fide is about 
*' fifteen Foot ; it is encompafs*d on the Outfide by a 
** Wall of the fame figure, two Toifesand a half di- 
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ftant from the Edifice, and fupports at a moderate 
*< height a Roof cover'd with japanM Tiles, that 
•** feems to proceed from the Body of the Tower, 
** which forjns under it a very handfbme Gallery : 
*' The Tower has nine Stories, every one of which 
*' is adorn'd with a Cornice three Foot from the Win- 
*' dows, and furroundcd with the fame fort of Roof 
a s the Gallery, except that it does not jut out fo far, . 
becaufe it is not fupported with a fecond Wall 5 
they become ftill fmaller as the Tower rifcs higl^er, 
*' and has a Icfs Circumference. 

*^ The Wall .on riie Ground-Floor is at leaft 
** twelve Foot thick and eight and a half high ; it is 
*' cafed with China-vfSLTC^ but the Rain and the Dull 
*' have diminilh'd its Beauty, tho* it ftill looks band- 
*' fome enough to fhcw the Nature of the Porcelainc, 
** the* coarfly made, for it is not to be fuppos'd that 
*' Bricks would have prefer v'd their Beauty three hun- 
*' dred Years, as this has done* 

** The Stair-cafe which is in the Infidc is fmall and 
** inconvenient, becaufe the Steps are extremely high ; 
** every Story is feparated by thick Beams placed 
*< crols-ways, which fupport a Floor, and form a 
*' Room the Cieling of which is adorn*d with varie- 
ty of Paintings ; the Walls of all the higher Sto* 
rics are full of fmall Niches with Idols in Bajfo 
** Relievo ; the whole Work is gilded, and feems 
*' to be Marble or polilh'd Stone, but I believe it 
to be nothing, in reality, but a kind of a Brick 
made in a Mould, for the Chinefe are very inge- 
nious in ftamping all forts of Ornarjients on their 
Bricks, which arc made of Earth extremely, fine 
and well tempered, and much more capable than 
ours of taking the Impreffion of the Mould. 

The firft Story is the higheft, but the reft are all 
of the fame height *, I reckon 'd ninety Steps of about 
ten Inches each, which I mcafur'd exadlly, and 
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*' which make an hundred and fifty-eight Foot ; if 
*' to this be added the height of the Pile, and the 
" ninth Siory which has no Steps, and the Roof, it 
*'. wijl be found that the Tower is from the Ground 
" abovt two hundred Foot. 

*' The Top of all the Work is not one of the leaft 
*' Beauties of the Tower ; it is a thick Pole that 

ftands upon the Floor of the eighth Story, and 

reaches more than thirty Foot above the Roof; 

it feems to be wrapt in a large Iron Hoop of the 
^y fame height, in the Fafhion of a Spiral Line or 
*' Screw, feveral Foot diftant from- the Pole, fo that 
'' it looks like a fort of an empty Cone hanging in 
•' the Air, with Spaces to let in Light; on the Top 
*' of it is placed a golden Ball of an extraordi- 
*' nary Magnitude '' This is called by the Chinefe 
The Porcelain Tower, tho* fome Europeans have cal- 
led it J'be Brick Tower ; but let that be as it will, 
it is certainly the mofl folid, remarkable and magni- 
ficent Work in all the Eaft. 

In taking Notice of the Publick Buildings, where- 
in the Chinefe have caufed their Profiifion to appear, 
their Temples or Pagods ought not to be omitted, of 
which there is a prodigious Number in Chinas and 
the mofl celebrated are built in the Mountains ; how- 
ever dry thefe Mountains appear, the Chinefe Indufby 
has made amends with Embellifhments for the Con- 
veniences refiis'd by Nature ; the Canals, cut at great 
Expence, conduft the Water from the Mountains in- 
to Bafons and Refervoirs appointed for that purpole ; 
the Gardens, Groves, and Grottos, contrived in the 
Rocks for a Shelter againfl the exceflive Heat of a 
burning Climate, render thefe Solitudes mofl agreeably 
' charming. 

The Buildings confifl of Porticoes paved with large 
fquare polifh'd Stones, in Halls, and Pavilions that 
fland in the Corners of Courts, and communicate by 
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long Galleries adorned with Statues of Stone", and 
fometimes of Brafsj the Roofs of thefe Buildings 
fhine on account of the Beauty of the Tiles japan'd 
with Green and Yellow, and enrich'd at the Extre- 
mities with Dragons jutting out of the fame Colour. 

There are few of thefe Pagods that have not a 
great Tower, which ftands by itfelf terminating in a 
Dome, and Perfons go to the top by a Stair-cafe that 
winds round about it ; in the middle of the Dome is 
commonly a Temple of a fquare Figure, the Vault 
is often adorn'd with Mofaick Work, and the Walls 
with Stone Figures in Relievo^ which reprelent various 
Animals and Monfters. 

Such is the Form of the grcateft part of the Pagods, 
which are more or lefs large according to the Devo- 
tion and Riches of thofe who have contributed to 
build them : Thefe are the Abodes of the Bonzes and 
Idol-Priefts, who make ufe of a thoufand Arts to 
impofe upon the Credulity of Mankind, who come 
from a great diftance in Pilgrimage to thefe Temples 
confecrated to the Devil ; but as the Chinefe are not 
very confident in the Worlhip they pay to their Idols, 
it often happens that they have little Veneration cither 
for their Gods or their Minifters. 

In fpeaking of the Magnificence of the Chinefe^' I 
Ihould fail in an eflcntial Point if I faid nothing of 
their Feftivals : There are two principal ones that are 
celebrated with vaft Expence -, the one is the Begin- 
ning of their Year, and the other, which is on the 
fifteenth of the firll Month, is what they call ^bd 
Feajl of Lanthorns ; I mean by the Beginning of the 
Tear the End of the twelfth Moon, and about twen- 
ty Days of the firft Full Moon of the following Year: 
This is properly the Time of their Vacation. 

All Bufinefs is then fufpended ; they make Prefents, 
the Polls are flopped, and the Tribunals are fhut up 
throughout the Empire ; this is what they call The 
Shutting'Up the Sealsi becaufe, in reality, they fhut up 
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at this time, with a great deal of Ceremony, the little 
Cheft wherein the Seals of each Tribunal are kept. 

This Vacation lafts a whole Month, and is a time 
of great Rejoicing, and efpecially on the laft Days 
^ ■ of the old Year : Their interior Mandarins go to fa- 

lute the Superiors, the Children their Fathers, Ser- 
vants their M afters, ^c. This is what they call ta- 
king Leave of the Year : In the Evening all the Fa- 
irily meet together, and a great Fcaft is made : la 
fome Places they have a very odd Superftition, that is, 
not to fufFer a Stranger among them, nor yet one of 
their neareft Relations, for fear that the Moment the 
New Year begins they Ihould take the Happinefi 
which fhould dcfcend on the Houfe, and carry it a- 
way to the Prejudice of their Hoft : On this Day 
every one clofes himfelf up in his own Houfe, and 
rejoices with his Family ; but on the Morrow, and 
the following Days, they give Demonftrations of ex- 
traordinary Joy, all the Shops are fhut up, and every 
body is taken up with Sports, Feafts, and Plays ; 
the pooreft Perfon on this Day puts on his beft Attire ; 
thote in good Circumftances drefs themfelves richly, 
and vifit their Friends, Relations, eldeft Brothers, Pa- 
trons, and all thofe whofe Favour they would court : 
They perform Plays^ treat each other, and mutually 
wifh all kinds of Profperity ; in a word, all the Em- 
pire is in motion, and you hear of nothing but Joy, 
Mirth, andPIeafure, 

The fifteenth of the firft Month is likewife a {o-^ 
lemn Feftival, and all Places arc illuminated through- 
out the Empire in fuch a manner, that if one could 
take a View of it from fome high Place all the 
Country would fcem to be on fire, The Feftival be- 
gins on the thirteenth jn the Evening, and is conti- 
nued to the fixteenth or feventecnth \ every Perfon, 
both in City and Country, on the Sea-Coaft, or on the 
Rivers, light up painted Lanthorns of feveral Fafhions ; 
the pooreft Houfes that are have 'em hung up in their . 
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Courts and at their Windows, every one being de- 
firous to diftinguifh himfelf ; the Poor do it at a fmall 
Expence, thofe that are rich lay out fometimes two 
hundred Franks, and the chief Mandarins, the Vice- 
roys, and the Emperor expend on this Occafion three^ 
or four thoufand Livres. 

It is a Spcftacle to all the City, People flock thi- 
ther from all Parts, and to fatisfy them the Gates of 
the City are left open every Evening ; they are per- 
^ mitted to enter into the Tribunals of the Mandarins, 
who take care to adorn them in a fplendid manner to 
give a Notion of their Magnificence. 

Thefe Lanthorns are very great, fome arc compofed 
of fix Panes; 'the Frame is made of japan'd Wood, 
adorn'd with Gilding ; on every Square they fprcad 
fbme fine tranfparent Silk, on which is painted Flow- 
ers, Trees, Animals, and Human Figures ; others 
are round, and made of tranfparent Horn, of a blue 
Colour, and extremely handlome ; they put in thefe 
Lanthorns feveral Lamps, and a great number of Can- 
dles, whofc Light make the Figures look very live- 
ly ; the Top oftKis Machine is crowned with diverfc 
carved Works, from whence hang feveral Streamers of 
Sattin and Silk of diverfe Colours. 

Several of them reprefent Speftacles very proper to 
amufe and divert the People ; you fee Horfes galloping. 
Ships failing. Armies marching. Dancings, and feve- 
ral other things of the fame nature ; People who lie 
conceal'd, by means of imperceptible Threads, put 
all thefe Figures in motion. 

At other times they caufe Shadows to appear that 
reprefent Princes and Princefles, Soldiers, Buffoon?, 
and other Charafters, whofe Gefhires are fo con- 
formable to the Words of thofe who move them 
with fo much Artifice, that one would think the 
Shadow fpoke in reality : There are others who car- 
ry a Dragon full of Lights from the Head to the 
Tail| from fixty to eighty Foot long, which makes the 
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fame Windings and Turnings as a Serpent would do : 
That which gives a new Splendor to this Feaft are 
the Fireworks that are feen in all Parts of the City, for 
it is in this the Chinefe are thought to excel. P. JUa- 
gaillaens relates, that he was extraordinarily furprized 
with one of thefe Fireworks, where a Vine- Arbour 
with red Grapes ' was reprefented, and the Arbour 
burnt without being confumed ; the Foot of the Vine, 
the Branches, Leaves, and Grapes, were confumed 
exceeding flowly ; there was the Appearance of red 
Grapes, green Leaves, and the Colour of the Wood 
of the Vine was reprefented fo naturally, that any 
Perfon might have been deceived by it : But thefe 
Matters may be judged of more cxaftly from the De- 
fcription of one that the late Emperor Cang hi caufed to 
be made for the Diverfion of the Court ; thofe of the 
MifTionaries who were in waiting were Witnefles of 
it : The Fireworks began with half a dozen large 
Cylinders planted in the Earth, which form'd in the 
Air as many Streams of Flame that rofe to the 
height of twelve Foot, and fell down again in golden 
Rain or Fire ; this Speftacle was follow'd with a 
covered Firework Carriage, fupported by two Stalks 
or Pillars, from whence proceeded a Shower of Fire, 
with feveral Lanthorns, and Sentences wrote in large 
Charafters of the Colour of burning Sulphur, and 
afterwards half a dozen branched Candlefticks in the 
Form of Pillars, of diverfe Stories of Lights placed 
in a Circle, the Light of which was like Silver, and 
'u^hich in a Moment turned Night into Day •, at 
length the Emperor, with his own Hands, fet fire to 
one of the Works, and in a fhort time it was com- 
municated to all fides of the Place, which was eighty 
Foot long, and forty or fifty broad : The Fire was 
fattened to feveral Poles, and Paper- Figures placed 
on all fides, from whence proceeded a prodigious num- 
ber of Rockets playing in the Air, with a great num- 
ber of I .anthorns and branched Candlefticks that were 
lighted in every Place. This 
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This Sport lafted for half an Hour, and from 
tirne to time there appeared in fome Places violet, 
and bluifli Flames in the Form of Bunches of Grapes . 
on a Vine- Arbour, which, joined to the Splendor of 
the Lights that ihone like fo many Stars, yielded a 
- very agreeable Sight. 

Among the Ceremonies that were obferved there 
■was one very remarkable : In the greater part of the 
Houles the Heads of each Family wrote in large 
Charafters on a Sheet of red Paper or japan'd 
Board the following Words, Tien ti^ San kiai, Ch^ 
fariy Van lin, Tchin teat -, the Senfe of which is this : 
7b the true Governor of Heaven and Earthy and the 
three Limits^ [that is, of the whole World] and to the 
ten thoufand Intelligences. This ^^aper is put into a 
Frame, or pafted to a Board ; they place it on a 
Table in the Court, on which is let Corn, Bread, 
Meat, and fuch like things, then proftrating them- 
izhr^ on the Earth they offer SticKs of Paftils, 

Of^ the Ceremonies that they obferve in Saltdfa^ 
tionSy in their Vifits^ and the Prefents that 
they make each other ; in their Letters ^ their 
Feajisy their Marriages^ and their Funerals. 



^ H E R E is nothing in which the Chinefe appear 
more fcrupulous than in their Ceremonies of Sa- 
lutation ; they are perfuaded that there is need of great 
Attention to behave well in paying common Civili- 
ties ; they think this has a Tendency to polifh the 
Mind, to produce Affability, ahd to maintain Peace 
and good Order in a Nation: Itis^ fay tht Chinefe^ 
Jijodejly and Politenefs that Jijlinguijh Mankind from 

Among 
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Among the Books that contain the Rules of Civili- 
ty, there is one that has more than three thouland i 
every minuteft thing is mcntion'd, the common Salu- 
tations, Vifits, Prefents, Feafls, and every thing that 
is done in Publick or Private are like fo many Hand- 
ing Laws introduced by Cuftom : The whole of the 
Ceremonies that refpeft the Publick may be reduced to 
the manner of making Bows, Kneeling-down» and 
Proftrating themfelves one or more times, according 
as Occafion,. Place, the Age and Quality of Perfons 
require, efpecially when they vifit, make Prcfcnts, or 
treat their Friends. 

Strangers, who are obliged to conform to thefe 
Cuftoms, are at firft greatly aftonilh'd at fuch &- 
tiguing .Ceremonies ; the Cinnefe, who are brought up 
, to them from their Infancy, inftead of being tired arc 
' gready pleafed with them, and think that it is for 
want of the like Educadon that other Nations are be- 
come barbarous. 

And to the end that Time may not wear out the 
Obfervation of thefe Cuftoms, there is a Tribunal at 
Peking whofe principal Bufinefs is to preferve the Ce- 
remonies of the Empire : This Tribunal is (b rigo- 
rous that it will not fuffer Strangers to fail herein ;' jfbr 
which reaibn, before the Ambafladors are introduced 
to Court, the Cuftom is to inftruft them privately for 
forty Days together, and exercife them in the Cere- 
monies of the Country, much after the fame manner as 
they exercife Players when they are to aft a Part on 
the Stage. 

It is laid, that in a Letter written by the Czar ot 
Mufcovy to the Emperor of Chinas he befought his 
Majefty to pardpn his Ambaflador if, for want of be- 
ing well acquainted with the Cuftoms of the Empire, 
he committed any Blunder ; the Tribunal of which I 
^m fpeaking reply'd fmartly^in thefe Terms, which 
the Fathers of Peking tranflated faithfully by Order 
of the Emperor, Legaius turn multa fecit rujiici^ 
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D^our Ambajfador has done many things in a very unpo- 
lite manner. 

This AfFeftation of Gravity and Politenefs appears 
ridiculous at firft to an European^ but it cannot be 
difpenfed with without gaining the Reputation of a 
Clown. After all, every Nation has its Genius and 
Cuftoms, and we ought not to judge of them accord- 
ing to the Prejudice of Education : If, when wc 
compare the Cuftonns of China with our own, we are 
tempted to look upoi\ fo wife a Nation as fantaftick, 
the Chinefe in their turn, agreeable to their own No- 
tions, look upon us as Barbarians ; but both fides arc 
deceived, the greateft Part of the Aftions of Man- 
kind being indifferent in themfelves, tho* Cuftom has 
made them other wife ; that which is looked upon as 
a Mark of Honour in one Country, is a Sign of Con- 
tempt in another ; in many Places it is an Affront to 
a Gentleman to take him by the Beard, in others 'tis a 
Mark of Veneration, and fliews that thofewho do it have 
a Favour to ask •, the Europeans rife up and uncover 
themfelves to receive Vifitors, the Japanefe^ on the con- 
trary, do not ftir at all, ncwr put off their Caps, but 
pull off their Shoes and Stockings, and in China it ii 
a great Rudenefs to talk uncovered to any Perfon what- 
ever : Plays, and Inftruments of Mufick, are almoft 
every where Signs of Joy, but in China they arc ufcd 
at Funerals. 

Therefore without praifing or blaming the Quftoms, 
according as we like or diflike, it is fufficicnt to fay 
that thefe CereiBonies, however tedious they may 
feem, are looked upon in China as necel&ry for the 
good Order and Peace of the Kingdom ; it is a 
Task to learn them, and a Science to be Maftcr qf 
them, but long Cuftom has made them feem natural: 
Thus every thing being regulated as it ought to be, 
there is fure to be no Failure in the leaft cerernonious 
Duty ; the Grandees know what they owe to the Em*- 
pcror and the Princes, and the Manner in which they 
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Ihould behave to each other ; even the Mechanicks, 
the Peafants, and the very Dregs of the People are 
ftrid: Obfervers of all the Rules of Politenefs. 

On certain Days the Mandarins go to falute the Em- 
peror in their proper Habits, when, if he does not ap- 
pear himfelf, they do Reverence to his Throne, which is 
' the fame as if they did it to his Perfon : While they wait 
for the Signal to enter the Court, which is before the 
Hall of the Throne, they every one fit on a Cufhion 
in the Court before the SouthrGate of the Palace, 
which is paved with Brick, and as clean as a Room; 
the Cuf|iions are different according to the Degree of 
the Mandarin: Thofe who have the right of the 
Culhion, for all have not,in the Summer-time diftin- 
guifh them by coloured Silks, but it is chiefly the 
middle of the Cufhion that Ihews the difference of the 
Degree, and in the Winter they ufe Skins for the fame 
Purpofe that are diftinguifhed by the Price. In this 
great Multitude, wherein nothing could be expefted 
but Confufion and Diforder, every thing is admirably 
well regulated, and performed according to the moft 
exad Order, every one knowing his Place, fo that 
there are no Dilputes about Precedence. 

When they tranfported the Body of the late Emprels, 
one of the Princes of the Blood perceiving a Colao^ 
called to fpeak with him ; the Colao approached, and 
anfwered him on his Knees, and the Prince left him 
in that Pofture without commanding him to rife: 
On the morrow a Colt accufcd the Prince and all the 
Colaos before the Emperor ; the Prince, for fuffering 
fo confiderable an Officer to remain in fo humble a 
Pofture; the Colaos^ and chiefly him who kneeled 
down, for. difhonouring the higheft Office in the 
Empire, and the reft for not oppofing it, or at leaft 
for not giving notice of it to the Emperor; the 
Prince excufcd himfelf on account of his Ignorance. of 
what the Law direfted in this Point, and becaufe he 
did not require this Submiffion : The Coli alledged a. 

Law 
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Law of an ancient Dynafty, upon which the Emperor 
gave Order to the Tribunal of Ceremonies to fearch 
for this Law in the Archives, and in cafe it could 
not be foun4 to make a new Regulation. 

The Ceremonial is carefully obferved on all other 
occafions that the Grandees have to compliment the 
Emperor : Such was, for inftance, and it is the only 
one I fhall mention, the occafion wherein the prefent 
Emperor declared his Choice of one of his Wives for 
Emprefs : Immediately two Doftors of the moflr di- 
ftinguifhcd Rank, and who are Members of the Great 
Council, were deputed to make the Compliment, 
and to place it in the Tribunal of Rights, for thefe 
Doftors only have the Honour to make this kind of 
Harangue : As foon as it was received by the Tribu- 
nal of Rights they prepared themfelves for the Cere- 
mony. 

On the Day appointed, in the Morning, they 
carried to the Eaftern Gate of the Palace a kind of 
Table, on which they put four Pillars at the four 
corners, and on thefe Pillars a kind of Dome : This 
portable Houfe was adorned with yellow Silk and 
cJther Embellifhments : At the Hour appointed they 
placed on the fame Table a fmall neat Book, wherein 
was written the Compliment that was compofed for 
the Emperor, there were alfo written therein the 
Names of the Princes, Grandees, and thofe of the 
Supreme Courts, that came in a Body to perform 
this Ceremony. 

Some of the Mandarins, habited according to their 
Office, took up this Table and went forward : All the 
Princes of the Blood, the other Princes and Great 
Men, placed according to their Rank, waited near 
one of the inward Gates of the Palace : The other 
Great Officers, fuch as the Prime Minifters, the high- 
eft Degree of Doftors, the Prefidents of the Supreme 
Courts, and the other Mandarins, as well Tartarian 
as Chinefe^ all magnificently clad according to their 
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Degree, followed the Table on foot ; feveral mufical 
Inftruments • made a Concert very agreeable to xhe 
Chinefe : The Drums and Trumpets were heard from 
different Parts of the Palace. They began the. Pro- 
ceffion, and when they were near the Gate called 
Ou muen the Princes joined the reft, and placed 
themfclves at their Head ; then they walked toge- 
ther as far as the Great Hall of Audience y when they 
were entered the Hall they took from off the porta- 
ble Table the Compliment bound like a fmall Book, 
and placed it on another Table appointed for that 
Purpole in the middle of the Great Hall of Audi- 
ence : All being ranged in a handfbme Order made 
their ufual Reverence before the Imperial Throne, as 
if his Majefty had been there himfelf, that is to fay, 
every one ftanding up in their proper Places, they 
firft fell upon their Knees^ ftruck their Forehead three 
tinnics againft the Ground, and then rofe up again, 
doing the fame thing the fecond and third time. 

After this, every one keeping in his own Place, 
the Inibiiments of Mufick began to play again, and 
the Prefidents of the Tribunal of Rights gave notice 
to the Chief Eunuch <rf the Prefence, that all the 
Grandees of the Empire befought his Majefly to come 
and iit upon the Throne : Thefe Words being carried 
to the Emperor he appeared and afcended the Throne : 
immediately the two Doctors of the firft Degree, that 
were appointed, advanced near the Table, made feve- 
ral Reverences on their Knees, and then rofe up : One 
of them took the little Book, and read with a loud 
diftindt Voice the Compliment this ai^uft Company 
made to his Majefty : The reading of this Compli- 
ment, which was not very long, being ended, and 
the Doftors retired to their Places, the Emperor dc- 
icended from the Throne, and re-enter'd the inward 
part of the Palace. 

After Noon the Princefles of the Blood, the otho" 
Princeftes,, and the Ladies of the firft Quality weot 

to 
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to the Palace, with the Wives of all the ^rcat Man- 
darins that I have been fpeaking of: Every one, ac* 
cording to their Rank and Dignity, advanced towards 
the Emprefs's Palace -, they were conduced by a Lady 
of diftiniStion, whofc Bufmefs it is on thefc occafions 
to be Miftrefe of the Ceremonies : No Nobleman or 
Mandarin daring to appear. 

As loon as all the Ladies were arrived near the Em- 
prefs's Palace her firft Eunuch prefented himfelf, when 
the Miftrefs of the Ceremonies addrefled him in this 
manner : *' I humbly befeech the Empreft, laid Ihe, 
** in behalf of this Aflembly, to vouchfafe her Pre- 
*• fence, and place herfelf on the Throne, ** The 
Women do not carry their Compliment in a fmall 
Book, but have it written on a Leaf of a particular 
fort of Paper, embellilhed with Variety of Orna- 
ments. The Emprefs accordingly came out and fit 
upon her Throne ereded in one of the Halls of her 
Palace, when after the Paper was prefented the Ladies 
ftanding up made two Reverences : The CUnefe W6- 
men make a Reverence or Curtfy in the lame manner 
as thofe of Europe. 

In the beginning of the Monarchy, ^en Simplidtjr . 
reigned. Women were permitted when they made a 
Curtfy to a Man to make ufe of thefc two Wcwds, 
Van fo^ Van fignifies loooo; and fo Happincfs ; 
but afterwards, when Innocence of Manners was a 
little changed, 'twas not thoi^ht decent for a Woman 
to addrcls a Man in this manner, but the mutcQirtfy 
was introduced, and to deftroy the Cuftom entirely 
it was not permitted to be faid evai to Women ; how- 
ever a Curtfy has ever fincc been called Van fo. 

After thefe two Curtfies the Ladies fell on their 
Knees, and ftruck their Foreheads once againft the 
Ground, then flood up in the lame Order with pro- 
found Silence, while the Emprefs defccnded from the 
Throne and withdrew. It is not to be wandered at 
that thc^ Hiould be a Cerenoonial regulated for the 
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Court, but that which is furprizing is, that they have 
cftabliflied very nice and exaft Rules concerning the 
manner that private Perfons muft aft towards one 
another, when they have any Intercourle either with 
their Equals or Superiors. No Condition has a Dif- 
penfation from thefe Rules, and, from th^ higheft 
Mandarin to the mcaneft Mechanick, every one ob- 
ferves punftually the Subordination that Rank, Me- 
rit, or Age require. 

The common Salutation is to join the Hands clofe 
' before the Bread, moving them in an afFeiled man- 
ner, and bowing the Head very little, faying thefe 
Words, Tfin tfin^ which fignifies that they wilh all 
kinds of Profperity : When they meet a Perfbn to 
whom they ought to pay greater Deference, they 
join their Hands, lift them up, and then let them fall 
almoft to the Earth, bowing their Body very low at 
the fame time. After a long Separation of two Per- 
fons who were acquainted, when they meet they both 
fall on their Knees, and bow to the Earth, then rife 
up again and perform the fame Ceremony two or 
three times. Fo^ which fignifies Happinels, is a Word 
they make ufe of in their Civilities to each other. 
If any Perfon is newly arrived, they immediately 
queftion him if all things have happened well in his 
Journey : When they are asked how they do, they 
reply. Very well, thanks to your abundant Felicity, 

• Cao lao ye hung fo : When they fee a Man in health, 
they fay to him, Tung fo^ which is as much as to fay, 
Profperity is painted on your Vifage, you have a 

• happy Countenance. 

In the Towns as well as the Cities they have a 
ftrift Regard to all the Civilities fuitable to their 
Rank, and in their Salutations they always make ufe 
of Words flail of Refpe6t and Civility : When, for 
Example, one takes any Pains to do them a Favour, 
Fei ftn^ fay they. You are too profufc of your Heart: 
If you have done them any Service, My Thanks fhall 

have 
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have no End : If they hinder a Perfbn never fo little 
in his Work, I am too preffing, fay they, and have 
committed a great Fault in taking this Liberty-. The 
Chinefe have always fuch like Words in their Mouths, 
'which they pronounce with an aftefted Tone, but it 
docs not follow that their Hearts are at all interefted 
in the matter. Among the common People they al- 
ways give the chief Place to the moft aged, if there 
are Strangers they give it to him who comes fartheft : 
In the Provinces wherein the Right-hand is moft ho- 
nourable, for there arc others that think the Left to be 
fo^ they never fail to give it. 

When two Mandarins meet in the Street, (which 
they avoid as much as poflible if they are of a dif- 
ferent Rank^ if their Rank be ecjual they falute 
each other without leaving their Chair, and without 
fifing, by joining their Hands together, and lifting 
them up to the Head, which they repeat feveral times 
till they are out of each others Sight : If one of them 
is of an inferior Rank he muft ftop his Chair, or if 
he is on horfe-back he muft alight, and make profound 
Reverence to the Superior Mandarin. Nothing is 
comparable to the Refpeft which Children have for 
their Parents, and Scholars for their Mafters •, they 
fpeak little, and always ftand in their Prefence ; their 
Cuftom is, efpecially on certain Days, as at the be- 
ginning of the Year, their Birth-days, and feveral 
other occafions, to falute them on their Knees, ftrik- 
ing their Foreheads feveral times againft the Ground. 
When the Chinefe converfe together they' expreft 
themfclves in the moft humble anii refpeftful manner, 
and for fear of fpeaking too familiarly, if they are 
not intimate Friends, they never fay I and You, which 
would be a grofs Incivility : But inftead of faying, I 
am very fenfible of the Service you have done me, 
they will fay, The Service that the Lord or the 
Doftor has done for his meancft Servant, or his Scho- 
lar, has gready affeftcd me : In the lame manner the 
Vol. II. N Son • 
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Son Ipeaking to his Father will call himfelf his 
youngeft Son, tho* he is the cldeft of the Family, 
and has Children himfelf. 

They often make ufe of their Proper Names to 

teftify their great Refpeft, for it is obfervable that 

they give the Cinnefe feveral Names agreeable to their 

Age and Rank : At their Birth they give them the 

Name of the Family, about a Month after they arc 

born the Father and Mother give a Little Name to 

their Children, a Milk-name, as they term it, which 

is commonly the Name of a Flower, Animal, orfuch 

like thing : When they begin to ftudy they have a 

new Name from their Mafter joined to the Name of 

their Family, and this they are called by while they 

ftay at School : When arrived to Man's Eftate they 

have among their Friends another Name, and it is that 

which they preferve, and commonly fign at the end of 

'their Letters and other Writings : In a word, when 

they attain fome confiderable Office, they then aflumc 

• a Name agreeable to their Rank and Merit, which 

is the Name that polite Perlbns make ufe of when they 

addrefs them: It would be an Incivility to call them 

by their Family-name, efpecially if done by one who 

was not of a much fuperior Rank. 

Thefe polite and modcfl: Manners, which the Cin- 
nefe are accuftomed to very early, give the People 
the higheft Veneration for their Governors, whom 
they look upon as their Fathers ; but the Marks they 
^ive of this V^eneration feem to us very extraordinary : 
When the Governor of a City retires, into another Pro- 
vince, after having exercifed his Office with the pub- 
lick Approbation, the People are defirous of paying 
him the greateft Honours. When he begins his Jour- 
ney he finds on his Road, for three Leagues together. 
Tables placed at proper Diftances, covered with -a 
long piece of Silk, that hangs down to the Ground, 6n 
which they burn Perfumes, place Candlefticks, Wax- 
* iights. Meats, Pulfe and Fruits ; on other Tables they 
' find Wine and Tea ready for their ufe. As 
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As . foon as the Mandarin appears the People fall 
on .their Knees, and bow dieir He^ds to the Ground, 
ibmc weep, or at leaft pretend tb do it^ others be- 
fcech him to alight to receive the laft Tcftimony of 
their Gratitude ; diey then prefent him with Wine and 
other Provifions ; Jthus he is conftantly ftopt at every 
Place : But the moft pleafant part of all is to fee Peo- 
ple drawing off his Boots every now and then to 
give him new ones : AH the Boots that have touched 
the Mandarin are had in veneration by his Friendsj 
and they prcferve them like a Relick ip their Houfes : 
The jfiril Pair that are drawn off are put in a fort of 
a Cage, over the Gate of the City through which he 
palled. 

In the lanie , manner, when the Chinefe are defirous' 
of honouring the Governor of the City on his Birth- 
Day, thofe of the greateft E)iftin6lion in the City 
meet together, and go in a Body to ialutc him at his 
Palace : Befides the common Prefcnts which they 
carry with them, they often take a japan'd Box a- 
dorncd with Flowers of Gold, and fcparatcd into 
eight or twelve fmall Divifions, which arc filled with 
feveral forts of Sweet-meats. When they are come 
to the Hall, where the Ceremony is to be performed, 
they all (land in a Rank, and make a profound Re- 
verence, then they fall on "their Knees, and bow their 
Heads to the Ground, ;unlefs the Governor prevents 
them, which he commonly does. The moft confider-* 
able among them often takes a Cup of Wine, and 
lifting it up as high as he can with both Hands offers 
it to the Mandarin, and fays aloud, by way of Wifli, 
Fo tftou] Behold the Wine which brings Happinefs^ 
'Cheou tfiou] Behold the Wine that gives long Life : 
Imipediatcly after another advances, and holding up 
Sweet-meats in the fame manner prefcnts them \ery 
refpeftfully, Behold^ fays he, the Sugar of long Life ; 
|then others repeat the feme Ceremonies three times, 
uttering the fame Wifhes. 

N 2 But 
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But when it is a Mandarin greatly diftinguiflied for 
his Equity, Zeal, and Goodnefe to the People, and 
they are dcfirous of giving a pompous Teftitnony of 
their Gratitude, they have a particular Way of ac- 
quainting him with the Eflcem that the People have 
for his happy Government: The Men of Letters 
caufe a Garment to be made of fmall Squares of Sat- 
tin of feveral Colours, as red, blue, green, blacfc^ 
yellow, ^c. and on his Birth-Ehy carry it altogether 
with great Ceremony, accompanied with mufical In- 
ftruments: When they are come into the outward 
Hall, which ferves for a Tribunal, they befccch him 
to come out of the inward Hall into the publick one \ 
then they prcfent this Garment, and requeft him to 
put it on : The Mandarin pretends to make a diffi- 
culty of it, faying, That he is unworthy of the Ho- 
nour ; at length he gives way to the Inftances of the 
Men of Letters and t^eople who fill the Court, who 
then ftrip off his upper Garments, and cloath him 
with thofe which they have brought with them. They 
pretend by thefc divers Colours to reprefent all Na- 
tions which wear different Habits, and to fignify that 
all People look upon him as their Father, and that he 
is worthy to be their Governor, for which reafbn 
thefe Garments are called \Ouan gtn£[ Habits of all 
Nations. Indeed the Mandarin never wears them except 
at this time, but they are carefully kept in the Family as 
a Mark of great Honour and Diftindtion : They never 
fail to acquaint the Viceroy with it, and the News is 
often carried to the Supreme Courts. As foon as they 
pay a Vifit to the Governor, or any other Pcrfon of 
Diftinftion, it is neceflary to go before Dinner, or if 
any thing hts been eaten they* are careful to abftain 
from Wine, for it would Ihew great want of Refpeft 
to a Man of Quality to appear before him with a 
Countenance that might Ihew they had been drink- 
ing, and the Mandarin would be offended if he who 
pays the Vifit fmclls the leaft imaginable of Wine : 

How- 
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However, when a Vifit is paid the fame Day that the 
Perlbn has received one, it may be made after Din- 
ner, for then it is a Sign of the Eagernefs that you 
ihew to honour the Perfon that has vifited you. 

*Tis alfo the indifpenfible Duty of Men of Let- 
tersy who alone are to have a fhare in the Govern- 
ment, to pay extraordinary Honours to their old 
Legiflators, and to the moft famous Philofo- 
phers of the Empire, efpecially to Confucius^ who 
during his Life contributed greatly to the perfcdt 
Form of Government, and who has left behind him 
the principal Maxims -, all that is to be done on fuch 
an Occaiion is regulated by the Ceremonial of the 
Empire. 

In every City they have crefted an Edifice which 
ferves for the Aflemblies of the Learned ; you there 
fee diverfe fmall Boards gilt and japan'd, fulpended 
on the Wall, whereon are wrote the Names of 
thofe who have diftinguilh'd themfelves in the Sci- 
ences; Confucius has the firft Place, and all the 
Learned are obliged to honour this Prince of their 
Philofophers : The Ceremonies which they ufe arc as 
follow. 

Thole who, after rigorous Examinations, are judged 
capable of taking their Degree of Batchelor go to 
the Mandarin's Houfe cloathed in Black, with a Cap 
of the common fort 5 when they are come into his 
Prefence they bow themfelves, fall on their Knees, 
and then proftrate themfelves feveral times ; they then 
(land up, and range themfelves on the Right and on 
the Left in two Lines, till the Mandarin has given 
Orders that they may have the proper Batchdors Ha» 
bits ; upon this they bring them a Veft, a Surtout, 
and a Silk Cap, when every one talces his Habit 
and returns^, in order to proftrate himfelf again before 
' the Tribunal " of the Mandarin \ from thence they 
inarch very gravely to the Palace of Confucius^ where 
they make a very profound Reverence, and bow 

N J thsk 
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their Heads four times to the very Ground before bii 
Name, and before thofe of the moft famous Philcfo- 
phers, as they had dohe before in the Mandarin*? 
Houfe : This firft Ceremony of the Batchelors i^ 
done in a City of the firft Rank, and no body can be 
dilpenfed with from performing it, unlcfi they are in 
Mourning, or are dangeroufly ill. When the Batcher 
lors return to their Country, thofe of the lame Di-? 
ftria go together to proftrate themfclves before the 
Governor, who expefts them, and receives thefc new 
Marks of Honour before his Tribunal j he then rifesi 
and offers them Wine in Cups, which he firft lifts up 
in the Air as high as he can : In fcveral Places they 
diflxibute pieces of red Silk to them, of which every 
one makes a kind of a Belt ; they alfo receive two 
Rods adorned with Flowers of Silver, which they 
fatten on each fide of their Caps like ^ Caduceus ; 
then the Governor being at their Head they walk to 
the Palace of Confucius^ to end the Ceremony in the 
Manner before mentioned : This is as it were the 
Seal which confirms them, and puts them in pofleA 
fion of the new Dignity, becaufe then they acknow- 
ledge Confucius for their Matter, and by this Aftion 
profefs to follow his Maxims in the Government of 
the Kingdom. 

Befides this the Emperors have ordered that the 
Poftors and Men of Letters ftiouM celebrate, as it 
were ia the Name of the Empire, a Feftival to this 
Great Man : On the Evening before the FeftivaJ 
they take care to get every thing ready, a Butcher 
C€)mes and kills a Hog, the Servants of the Tribunal 
bring Wine, Fruits, Flowers and Pulfe, which they 
place on a Table amongtt Wax-Candles and Pcrr 
fuming-Pans \ on the Morrow the Governors, Dodlors 
and Batchelors meet together with Beat of Drum, and 
iSound of Hautbois in the Featt-Hall 2 The Matter 
bf the Ceremonies, who is to regulate the whole Af- 
fair^ commands them fometimcs to bow, fometimes to 

kneel 
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kneel down^ fometimes to fall on the Earth, andfomc- 
times to ftand up. 

When the Time of the Ceremony is come, the 
chief Mandarin takes fucceffively Meat, Wine, Pulfe, v 
and prefents them before Confuciu^sTdblct at the Sound 
of Mufical Inftruments, and Repetition of Verfes to 
the Honour of this great Philofopher ; they after- 
wards make his Eulogium, which is never more than 
eight or ten Lines, and is the fame throughout all the 
Cities of the Empire in praifc of his Knowledge, 
Wildom, and Manners: Thefe Honours that are 
rendred in the Pcrfon of Confucius to all the Learned, 
inlpire the Doftors with great Emulation. 

The whole Affair is concluded with repeated Bows 
and Reverences at the Sound of Flutes and Hautbois, 
and with reciprocal Compliments paid by the Man- 
darins to each other : Laft of all they bury the Blood 
and Hair of the Animal that has been offered, and 
burn as a Mark of Joy a large piece of Silk, which is 
faften*d to the End of a Pike, and hangs to the 
Earth in the manner of a Streamer : They then go 
into the fecond Hall to pay certain Honours to the 
ancient Govet-nors of Cities and Provinces, that were 
heretofore famous in the Adminiftration of their Em- 
ployments : Then they pafs into a third Hall j where 
are the Names of Citizens illuftrious for their Virtues 
and Talents, and where they perform certain other 
Otremonics. 

It is reported that the Cbinefe Emperor, Kia tfingj 
before he began his Studies went to the Palace of 
Confucius to offer him Prefents, and addrefs'd himfdf 
to him in this manner : 

« 

" I, the Emperor, come this Day to offer Praife^ 
•• and Prefents, as Marks of the Veneration that I 
V have for all the ancient Doftors of our Nation, 
" efpccially for the Prince Tcbeou hong and Confucius : 
** As for mej who do npt furpafs, in the Faculties of 
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the Mind, the leaft of their Difciples, I am obliged 
to apply myfelf to the Books that thefc great Men 
and lage Matters of Antiquity have left us, and to 
** the CoUeftion of their Maxims by which Pofteri- 
** ty ought to regulate their Manners ; for this reaibn, 
*' being refolved to apply myfelf to ftudy them on 
" the Morrow, I will fcriotifly make ufe of the Ex-r 
** tent of my Genius and the Faculties of my Mind, 
** to read them over and over again, as the leaft of 
*' the Difciples of thcfe incomparable Doftors, toin- 
*' ftruft myfelfthroughlytherein,and to finifli happily 
** the Courfe of my Studies." 



One Part of the Clinefe Politcnefs is to vifit each 
other, for which there are certain Days during the 
Courfe of the Year; and Accidents often happen 
that render thefe Vifits indifpenfible, efpecially for 
Scholars with refpedl to their Mafters, and Manda- 
rlns with regard to thofe that they depend upon: 
Thefe Days are the Birth-days, the Spinning ot the 
New Year, the Feftivals that are kept when a Son 
is born, a Marriage is contracted, or a Perlbn railed 
to fome Office, when one of the Family dies, when 
a long Journey is undertaken, fcf^. On all fuch Oc- 
cafions there is no difpenfmg with thefe Vifits without 
a very particular Reafon, and they are commonly 
accompany -d with Prefents, which confift generally of 
things of little Value, which yet contribute greatly to 
cement the Band of Friendfhip, and prefcrv« the Fa- 
vour of the Great. 

As for common Vifits there is no Time fixed for 
them ; and tho' they are made between intimate and 
familiar Friends without much Ceremony, yet as for 
others, both Law and Cuftom make tnem v^ry te- 
dious and troublefome to any other but a Chin^fe. 

When they make a Vifit they begin by prefenting 
^e Porter with a Vifiting-Billet [7J^ tfee\ which con- 
^fts pf a Sheet of red Paper, flightly Cjcnb^lifli'd with 

Flowery 
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Dowers of Gold, and folded up like a Screen ; on one 
cl * he Folds is written his Name, with the Addition 
r.i ':. Tjc rcfpeftful and endearing Term, according to 
t c Av^'ik of the Perfon who is vifited: They fay, for 
ii'ilai '^ The tender and Jincere Friend of your Lord-- 
JrMj\ a..d the perpetual Difciple of your DoSlrine^ fre^ 
Jents himfelf fo pay bis Duty^ and make bis Reverence 
even to the Earth. When it is a familiar Friend that 
is vifited, or a mean Perfon, it is fufEcient that the 
Billet be made of common Paper, and if the Perfon 
is in Mourning it ought to be white Paper. The 
Mandarin that they go to fee, fometimes contents 
bimfelf with receiving the Billet from the Porter, ^ 
which, according to the Chinefe manner, is the fame 
^s if the Vifit was received in Perfon ; he defires the 
Perfon would not be at the trouble to alight from his 
Chair 9 theh the fame Day, or one of the three fdi^ 
lowing, he goes to return the Vifit, ai^d prefents a 
Billet like that which he received : If he receives the 
Vifit from a confiderable Perfon the Chair is permit- 
ted to pals thro* the two firfl Courts of the Tribunal, 
which are very large, as far as as the Entrance of the 
Hall, where the Mafler of the Houfe receives the 
Vifitor ; when you enter into the fecond Court you find 
before the Hall two Domeflicks, who fometimes hold 
in their Hands the Umbrellaf and great Fan belonging 
• tp the Mandarin, in fuch a manner that you cannoc 
difcover the Mandarin who advances to receive you, 
nor be perceived by him ; when you have alignted 
from the Chair your Domeftick takes away the great 
Fan that likewife concealed your Perfon, and then 
you are at a proper didance from the Mandarii to 
pay your Civilities : At this Inflant begin the Cere* 
monies, of which there is a long Detail in the Cbineje 
Ceremonial, where you may find the Number of 
Bows that you are to make, the Terms you are to 
make ufe of, the Titles that you are to give, the mu-! 
tual Genuflexions, the Turn$ you arc to take fome-r 

times 
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times to the Right and forr^imes to the Left, the fi- 
lent Civilities by which the Matter of the Houie in- 
vites you to enter, the modeft Re&fal to enter lirft, 
the Salutation that the Mafter of the Houfe is to make 
to the Chair you are to fit in, for he muft bow re* 
ipedtfuUy before it, and wipe off the Duft with the 
Skirt of his Garment ; when you are fat down you 
arc to declare in a grave ferious manner the Motive of 
your Vifit, and you arc anfwered with the fame Gra- 
vity, and with variety of Bows ; you are likewife to 
fit upright in your Chair, without kaning againft the 
Back, to look down a little with your Eyes, with- 
out turning them either to one fide or the other, ha- 
ving your Hands upon your Knees, and your Feet 
placed exaftly even j after a Moment's Converlation 
between them a Servant properly habited comes in, 
bringing as many Diflies of Tea as there are Pcrfons, 
and you muft be very careful in obferving the cyaft 
manner pf taking the Dilh, of putting it to your 
Mouth, and returning it to the Servant. 

At kngth, the Vifit being ended, you withdraw 
with other Ceremonies, the Mafter of the Houfe con- 
duds you to your Chair, and when you are entred 
advances a little, waiting till the Chairmen hsyc taken 
up the Chair -, then, being ready to depart, you bid 
him adieu, and he returns you an Anfwer fiiitable 
tD your Civility : The Time when thefe Ceremonies • 
ace ohfervcdwith greateft Exaftnefs is, when an En- 
voy from the Court pays a Vifit to the chief Manda- 
rins of the Places through which he pafles 5 when he 
goes out to make the Vifit his Chair is preceded by 
about thirty Perfons, who march two in a Rank, 
fome of whom carry in their Hands copper Bafons, 
which they beat at times like a Drum -, others carry 
Colours, and others fmall Boards handibmly japan'd, 
whereon is written in large Charafters of Gold, TV 
Envoy from the Court ; there are fome who bear a 
Whip in their Hand, others Chains, others agaia 

carry 
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carry on their Shoulders certain Inftrunients painted 
with raricty of Figures, and gilt, fome in the Form 
of large Crofiers with Dragons Heads carved at the 
End, and others like Vergers Staves ; fome are di- 
ftinguifliM by a high red Felt- Cap in the Form ©f ^ 
Cylinder, from which hang down two large golden i 

Feathers \ thefe are only hired to cry in the Streets, 
and give the People notice to make room. 

At the Head of this Cavalcade is a Porter, pr in- 
lerior Officer of the Tribunal, who carries the Vifit-r 
ing Billet in his Hand ; on each fide of the Chair 
walk two or four Domcftkks properly habited, the 
whole March being concluded with fcveral others of 
the Envoy's Domefticks, for all the reft are occafion-. 
ally hired to attend on the Envoy while he ftays in thi 
City : Befides thefe there are fifteen Perfons who 
never ftir out of the Houfe \ fix wait at the Door 
with Hautbois, Fifes, and Drums, that feem to be 
hired to deafen the Neighbourhood with the Noife of 
their Inftruments^ which they generally do every time 
any Perfon of Diftinftion enters or comes out of the 
Houfe, the reft are employed on feveral Occafions 
within. The Manner wherewith the Mandarins re- 
ceive an Envoy is accompany'd with the like Cere- 
monies, which they dare not fail in 5 you will have a 
juft Notion of them from the Reception of P. Bou-^ 
vety when he, accompany'd by a chief Mandarin, 
was fent in this Quality by the Emperor into Europe : 
He had made his Journey partly on Horfeback, part-. 
ly in a Chair, as far as Nan tchang fou^ where he was 
to embark \ here they found a large Bark, Kke a 
middle-rate Man of War, all painted and gilded, 
which was prepared for their Voyage ; before they 
went on board the Under-Secretaries of the Viceroy 
and Mandarins, who had been fent to meet them, 
prefented their Billets of Compliment on the Part of 
their Matters ; they then pafs*d the River, and the Bark 
had no fooner reached the further Bank, but they 
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found the Viceroy and great Mandarin of the City 
ready to receive them, whb invited them to land, and 
condufled them into a handfome Houfe on the ikle of 
the River ; when they were come into the middle of 
the fecond Court, the Viceroy, and all the Manda- 
rins that accompany*d, fell on their Knees overig^ft 
the Great Hall at the bottom of the Stau'-caie, and 
turning towards them, in the Name of the Company 
inquired after the Emperor's Health, and receiving 
Satisfaction as to that Article he and the Mandarins 
rofc up : They caufe the Envoy to enter the Hall, 
where were prepared two Ranks of Chairs, on which 
they fat in the fame Order as they entred ; they then 
prefented Tea after the Tartarian and Cbinefe manner, 
which was drank as the Ceremony required, that is to 
lay, every one of the Company holaing in his right 
Hand a Difh of Tartarian Tea made a profound Re- 
verence to the Viceroy who gave the Treat, before and 
after they had drank : As for the Cbinefe Tea the 
Cuflom 15 to take the Difh in both Hands, and ma- 
king a profound Reverence to touch the Ground 
therewith, then they drink it at feveral times, hold- 
ing the Difh m their left Hand : After this firft Ce- 
remony the Viceroy and the General, riling up with 
the reft of the Company, prefented to the Envoys 
Billets of the Prefcnts they made of Provifions to put 
into their Barks, and then invited them to fit at the 
Table : The Dinner was prepared at the bottom of 
the Hall, where there were two Rows of Table$ 
overagainft each other \ the Feaft wa« partly in the 
manner of the Tartars^ pardy in that of the Cbinefe^ 
and fo a great part of the troublefbme Ceremonies, 
that arc obfervea at the Cbinefe Fcafb, were difpenfed 
with: The Feaft being at an end the Envoys re- 
imbark'd, and foon after the chief Mandarins lent 
them Vifiting-Billets, and came afterwards in Pcrfbn 
one after another \ The Governor of the City, ac- 
<:ompany'd by the two Prefidcnts of the two fubaltern 
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Tribunals, imitated the Example of the chief Man* 
darins ; thefe Vifits were attended with as many Billets 

! of Prefents, which they were obliged to make of Pro* 
vifions and Refrefhments. 

In their Paffagc by Water inftead of Tables co- 
vered with Viftuals, which the Mandarins of the 

. Places ought to keep in readinefs to regale the En- 
voys, the Cuftom is to fend the fame fort of Provi- 
fions on board the Bark that accompanies them: 
One may judge of the Nature of thefe Pfefents by 
that of the Viceroy's, the Catalogue of which fol- 
lows, viz. Two Meafures or Bufliels of fine white 
Rice, two Meafures of Meal, a Hog, two Geefc^ 
four Fowls, four Ducks, two Parcels of Sea-Herb^ 
two Bundles of Stags Pizles, which are thought in 
China exquifite Eating, two Bundles of the Entrails 
of a certain Sea-Fifh, two Bundles of dried Ink-Fifh, 
and two Jars of Wine : The Prefents of the other 
Mandarins were much of the iame nature : As it is 
cuftomary in all the Cities that they pafs through to 
receive thefe kinds of Prefents from the Mandarins^ 
it is not neceffary to make any other Provifion on 
board the Barks, becaufe they are fufficient for them 
and .all their Attendants. 

When a Prefent is offered, befides the Vilitii^- 
Billet, they add a piece of red Paper, on which they 
write the Name ot him who offers it, and the Num- 
ber of things whereof it is composed ; h« who makes 
the Prefent comes in Perfon, and after the common 
Salutations offers you the Billet, which you take 
from him, and commit to the Cuitody of one of your 
Domefticks, and then make a profound Reverence 
by way of Acknowledgment j when the Vifit is end- 
ed you read the Billet, and take what you think pro- 
per i if you receive the whole you keep the Billet^ 
and give him another immediately to return Thanks, 
and to acquaint him that you accept of the whole ; if 
you take but part you write in the Billet ef Thanks 

what 
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what you defign to accept <^ : If you take no* 
thing at all you fend the Billet and Prefent with a 
Billet of Thanks, upon which you write /Pi ^^, riiat 
is, Thefe are ^re/:ious Pearls^ I dare not touch them. 

But if the Perfon who makes the Prefent corOxxits 
hinofclf with fending it by his Servants^or if he (ends the 
things contained in the Billet with the Billet itielf, then 
you obferve the fame Ceremonies as if he offered it in 
Perfon : Or if he fends you the Billet before the things 
are brought, if you accept of the Prefent, or any Part 
of it, you take a Pencil and mark with Circles ^^ 
things that you accept of, then they buy them im^ 
mediately and fend them to you ; after jvhich you 
write a Billet of Thanks, and mention what you 
have received, and fay, as for the reft They are pre- 
eious Pearls ; but when there is any Wine the Ser- 
vants never fail of eafing themfelves of fbme part 
of the Weight, without being perceived till the Jars 
Come to i)c opened. 

' On feveral Occafions, when you accept of a Pre- 
fent, Civility requires you fhould fend one back ; this 
is principally put in pradljce at the Beginning of the 
Year, in the nfth Moon, ^c. When it is a Perfon erf" 
Diftinftipn, eidiqr.by Birth or Office, that makes the 
Prefent, he that receives it makes a profound Reve- 
rence before the Prefent ; even the Letters that are 
wrote by private Perfons require a great Number of 
Formalities, which are very troublefome ^ven to the 
Learned themfelves ; if they write to a Perfon of Di- 
ftindtion they are obliged to ufe white Paper folded 
in the manner of a Screen, on the fecond Folding 
they begin the Letter, and at the End they wr*te their 
Name. It is neceffary tp have a great Regard to the 
Style, which ought to be different from that u&d in 
common Converfation ; there muft alfo be Regard 
had to the fize of the Charafter, for the fmalleft Wri- 
ting is thought moft rcfpcdful ; there are proper Di- 
ftances to be kept between the Lines, and Titles to 

be 
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be made ufeof iuitablc to the Rank and Quality of the 
Perfons to whom they write. The Seal, if any Jbc ufed, 
is jut to two places^ near the Name of the Pcrion who 
writes, and at the Beginning of the I^^ttcr, but they 
are generally contented with putting it on the Jittic 
Bag wherewith it is covered. If the Peribn wlio writes 
is in Mourning he puts a Slip of blue Paper over 
iiis own Name. When the Letter is written it k . 
fut in a fmall Paper-bag, on the middle of which 
they pafte a Slip of red Paper the length of the Let- 
ter, and two Fingers broad, and write on it thcfe 
Words, Nuy ban^ that is. The Letter is within ; they 
then put it in a fecond Paper-bag ftrongcr than the 
ibrmer, with a Slip of red Paper pafted on as before, 
on which they put in large Charafters the Name and 
Quality of the Perfon to whom they write, and Dn 
the fide in fmaller Charaders the Province, City^ 
and Place of his abode. The fecond Bag is pafted 
-together very neatly, and the Seal imprefled on the 
Opening with thefe Words, Houfong^ that hj guarded 
^ndfealedj and from the top to the bottom they 
write the Year and Day on which the Letter is deli- 
vered. V/hen the Mandarins fend any Difpatches to 
Court that require fpeed, they fatten a Feather to the 
Packet, which obliges the Courier, to travel Night 
and Day. 

The Chinefey as well as other Nations, often invite 
-each other to Feafts, wherein they /hew mutual Marks 
of Efteem and Friendlhip ; but there is fo much Cori- 
ftraint for an European on thefe occafions, that it caiv- 
not be at all agreeable. They have two forts of Feafla, 
the one common, at which there are about twelve or 
fixteen Difhes, and the other extraordinary, which 
requires twenty-four upon each Table. When ail 
Ceremonies are carefully obferved the Feaft is pre- 
ceded by three Invitations : The firft Invitation is 
on the Day before, the fecond in the Morning of 
the Feaft, and the third when every thing is ready. 

The 
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The Hall wherein the Fcaft is fcryed up is com- 
monly adorned with Flower- pots, Piftures, China- 
Ware* and fuch like Ornaments ; there are as many 
Tables as thece are Perfons mvited, unlefs the great 
Number of Gucfts obliges* them to put Two at e- 
vcry Table, for at the greateil Feafts it is very rare 
that they put Three : Thefe Tables ftand all in a ' 
Lme on each fide the Hall, exadUy overagainft 
each othov in fuch a manner that the Guefts face 
each other as they fit ; the fore part of the Tables 
is adorned with Silk worked with a Needle, hvA 
diere arc no Table-cloths nor Napkins, and yet they 
arc fo curioufly japan*d that they look very hand- 
ibme. The Ends of each Table are often covered 
with ieveral great Diihes, loaded with Meat ready 
carved, and piled up like a Pyramid with Flowers 
and large Citrons on the Top ; thefe Pyramids arc 
not meddled with at all, for they only ferve for Or- 
nament like the Figures made of Sugar in Italy at 
their great Feafts. When he who gives the Repaft 
introduces his Guefls into the Room where the Feaft 
is, he falutes them all one after another ; he then 
orders Wine to be brought in a little Cup either of 
Silver, precious Wood, or Porcelainc placed on a 
little japanM Saucer, which he takes in both Hands, 
and making a Bow to all the Guefts that are there, 
lurns tow^ds the great Court of the Houfe, and 
advances to the Front of the Hall^ when lifting his 
Eyes and Hands, together with the Cup, towards 
Heaven, he pours the Wine on the Ground to fig- 
Bify that all his Poflefiions are derived fix)m Heaven : 
He then caufes Wine to be poured into a China or 
Silver Difh, and after making a Bow to the mdt 
Gonfiderable of his Guefts places it on the Table 
where he is to fit. The Gueft returns this Civility 
by endeavouring to hinder him . from taking the 
Trouble, and at the fame time caufes Wine to be 
brought in a Difii, and makes as tho' he would car- 
ry 
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1 ry it ft) the Place of the Mafter of the Feaft, which 
lis always the lowed, and who in his turn prevents 
I him with the ufual Terms of Civility. Immediately 
! after the Mafter oif the Houfe brings two fnaall Ivory 
[Sticks adorned with Gold or Silver^ which ferye 
in the room of Forks, and places them on the 
: Table parallel to each other before the Chair, if there 
! were none placed before. 

After this Ceremony he leads the firft Gueft to his 
Chair, which is covered with a rich Carpet of flower d 
Silk, and then' makes a profound Reverence, and in- 
vites him to fit^ which is not complied with with- 
! out a great deal of Formality, by which he excufes 
! himfclf from taking fb honourable a Place : Then he 
makes as tho' he would do the fame Honour to all 
the reft, but they will not permit him to take the 
trouble. It is oblervable that, according to the an- 
cient Cuftom of China, the Place of Honour is given 
to Strangers rather than others, and amongft Stran- 
gers thofe who come far theft ofF,^ or are moft ad- 
vanced in Years, unlels there be fome othei- Perfon 
of a confiderable Rank. 

After all thefe Ceremonies they place themfelves at 
the Table, which done, there enter the Hall foui or 
five principal Comedians in rich Garments, who ;nakQ 
a proft>und Reverence at the fame Inftant, and beat 
their Foreheads four times againft the Ground in the 
midft of the two Rows of Tables, with their Faces 
towards a long Side-table full of Lights and Perfum- 
ing-Pans. They then rife up, and one of them, ad- 
drefling himfelf to the Head- Gueft, prefents a Book 
in which are written in Letters of Gold the Names 
of fifty or fixty Plays that they have by heart, and 
are ready to ad upon the Spot. The Head- Gueft re- 
fules to choofe one, and refers him to the fecond, the 
Iccond to the third, £5?^. but they all make Excufes, 
and return him the Book ; atlaft he confcnts, opens the 
Book, runs it over with his Eyes in an Inftant, and 
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appoints the Play that he thinks will be moft agreeable 
to the Company : After this the Comedian fhews all 
the Guefts the Name of the Play that is made choice 
of, and every one teftifies his Approbation by a Nod. 
The Reprefentation begins with a Sound of Inftru- 
ments proper to that Nation, which are Bafbns of 
Brafs or Steel, whole Sound is fharp and piercing, 
Drums of Buffalo-skins, Flutes, Fifes, and Trumpets. 
There is no Decoration for thefe Plays that are 
afted during the Feaft, they are contented to cover 
the Floor with a Carpet, and the Connedians come 
out of the neighbouring Rooms when they enter to 
aft their Parts before the Guefts, and a great Num- 
ber of other Pcrfons whom Curiofity draws thither, 
and whom the Servants fuflfer to enter the Court from 
whence they can fee the Play. The Ladies that are 
willing to be prefent are placed out of the Hall over 
againft the Comedians, where, through a Lattice made 
of Bamboo and a fort of Silken Net, they fee and hear 
all that pafles without being perceived. The feeming 
"Murders; Tears, Sighs, and Exclamations of thefc 
Players will inform ^n European^ tho' ignorant of the 
Language, that their Plays are full of tragical Events. 
The Feaft always begins with drinking unmixtWine, 
and the Maftcr of the Houfe on his K,nee exhorts 
all the Guefts with a loud Voice to take the Cup, At 
thefe Words every one takes the Cup in both Hands, 
and lifts it to his Forehead, then bows his Body lower 
than the Table, afterwards puts it to his Mouth, and 
drinks flowly three or four times, the Mafter at the 
fame time urges them to drink all up, which he does 
himfelf firft of all, and turns the Cup upfide down to 
fhew that it is quite empty, upon which every one 
does the fame : They ferve the Wine two or three 
times, and while they are drinking they place on the 
middle of each Table a great China Difh full of a Ra* 
gou ; this is done that they may not have occalion for 
Knives. The Mafter of the Houfe invites them to 

cat 
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eat in the fame manner as he did to drink, and im- 
mediately every one takes fome of the Ragou upon his 
Plate ; they make ufe of twenty or twenty- four of thefe 
Difhes, pra6tifing the fame Ceremony every time a Difli^ 
is brought in, which engages them to drink as often, 
but they drink as little as they plcafe, and befides the 
Cups are but very fmall. After the firft Diih is done 
with they do not take it off the Table, nor any of 
the reft that are brought afterwards till the Repaft is 
ended. After fix or eight Diflhes they bring Soup 
made either of Flefh-meat or Fi(h, and in a Dim 
' bring a fort of fmall Loaves or Pies, which they take 
with their Sticks to put into the Soup, and eat them 
without any Ceremony. At the fame time they ferve 
up Tea, which is the moft common ofall their Drinks, 
and is taken hot as well as the Wine, for the Chinefe 
have never been ufed to drink any thing cold ; for 
this reafon there are always Servants with Veflels foil 
of hot Wine ready to pour into their Cups, and to 
put back that which is cold into China Veflels. When 
\, the Guefts have quitted their Sticks, and have done 
I eating, then they bring in Wine and another Difh^ 
. and the Mafter of the Houfe invites them to eat or 
\ drink, which is repeated as often as a frefli Difh 
is ferved up : But before the Fruit is ferved, the Ma- 
\ fter of the Feaft takes his Guefts into the Garden, or 
' fome other place, that they may have time to reft 
themfelves a little ; in which Interval the. Comedians 
; take their Repaft, and the Domefticks are employed 
'j fome in carrying warm Water for the Guefts to wafh 
^ their Hands, others to take the things off the Table, 
and prepare the Dcfcrt, which likewife confifts of 
; twenty or twenty-four Difhes of Sweet-meats, Fruits, 
J Jellies, Hams, dried Ducks, which are delicious Eat- 
'< mg, and fmall Dainties made of things which are 
j procured from the Sea, 

When every thing is ready a Domeftick goes to 
-^ his Mafter, and with one Knee upon the Ground ac- 
/* O 2 quaints 
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quaints him with it in a low Voice : 'the Maftcr, ta- 
king a proper Opportunity when every one is filent, 
rifcs up, and with great Ceremony invites the Guefts 
to return back to the Hall, which being done every 
one places himfclf as he did before, but they change 
their Cups and bring larger. During this Service 
they prete you very much to drink large Draughts 5 
the Play is continued, or elfe they begin a Farce, 
which is commonly very pleafant. There is for this Ser- 
vice, as well as for the K)rmer,five great Dilhcs of State 
on the Side-table, during which the Servants belong- 
ing to the Guefts go to Dinner in the neighbouring 
Rooms, where they are. well ufed, but with little 
Ceremony. At the beginning of the fecond Service e- 
very Gueft caufes his Servant to bring feveral little 
Bags of red Paper, which contain Mony for the 
Cook, the Mafter of the Houfe, the Comedians, and 
thofe who ferve at the Table : They give more or 
lefs according to the Quality of the Perfon that made 
the Treat, but they never make this Prcfent unlefs 
there is a Play afted ; every Doradlick carries his 
Purfe to him who gave the Fe^, who after fbm^^ 
Difficulty confents, and makes a Sign to one of his 
Domefticks to take it in order to diftribute it. 

Thefe Feafts laft about four or five Hours, it is 
always in the Night or near the Night that they be- 
gin, and they are not ended till Midnight, when they 
ieparate with the fame Ceremonies already defcribed : 
The Domefticks who wait on their Mafters walk be- 
fore the Chairs, carrying great Lanthorns of Oil'd 
Paper, wherein the Quality of their Mafters is written 
in large Charafters, and fometimes their Names. The 
next Morning every one of the Guefts fends a Billet 
of Thanks for fo handfome an Entertainment. 

P. Bouvet was at one of thefe Feafts, and though 
it was much the fame that I have already defcribed, 
yet his Defcription of it deferves to be related on 
account, of the Particularities it contains. The Place 

of 
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of the Feaft was a large Edifice at the bottom of two 
fquare Courts, compofed of three great Halls one 
before another, in luch a manner that the middle 
communicated with the other two by the means 
of two long Galleries. The Hall in the middle t 

is the largeft and fineft of the three, and where 
the Feaft was kept was remarkable for the Length, 
md extraordinary Thicknefs of the Pillars, Beams, 
and all the Wood- work in general. The firft Hall 
is the Place where all the Guefts were received at 
their Arrival, the Tfong ton bcir^ at the trouble to 
go and meet the Principal as far as the Stair-cafe 
to do them Honour. After the ufual Ceremonies 
were over every one fat on Stools, ranged in two 
parallel Lines, waiting for the reft of the Guefts, 
during which time Tea was fcrved up. When all 
were come they went out of the firft Hall into the fe- 
cond, where were two Rows of Tables overagainft 
each other, according to the Number of the Guefts, 
and the Kin tcbaiy or the chief Mandarins of the Cu- 
ftom-houfe, were defired to fit in the uppermoft Seats ; 
afterwards the Mafter of the Houfe took a fmaU Sil- 
ver Cup in both Hands full of Wine, together with 
a Saucer, and addrefling himfelf to me he offered to 
place it on my Table, with the little Ivory Sticks 
that were inftead of Forks, but I endeavour*d to hin-* 
der him from taking the trouble : Then offering: to 
do the fame Honour to the reft of the Guefts they 
excufed themfelves in the fame Manner, after which 
every one fat down at the Table defigned for him. 
Thefe Tables were all of the fame Fafliion, of a Iquare 
Figure, and handlbmely japan'd, adorned on the fore- 
part with violet-coloured Sattin, imbroider'd with 
Gold in the form of Dragons with four Claws, and 
the Chairs, whofe Arms and Back formed a kind of ^ 
Semicircle, were covered with the like Ornament. As 
the Feaft was interrupted, and as it were divided into 
two, that in the Morning was more genteel and cere- 
nK>mous than that in the Evening : When the Guefts 
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p]ace4 themfclves at the Table in the Evening they 
found all their Tables ^ double, that is to fey, there 
was a Side-table added to each with fixteen Pyramids 
of Meat and t'ruit, 6fr. each Pyramid being a foot 
and a half high, with Ornaments of Painting and 
Flowers : This was done meei;ly for Show, and to 
entertain the Eyes of the Company, for w^hich reafon 
they were no fooner fat down but all of them were 
taken away, and at the end of the Feaft diftributed 
to the Servants of the Company, or the Chairmen, and 
other Perfons prefent. 

The other Table had upon its fide a fmall Pedeftal, 
on which was a little Perfuming-pan, a Box of Per- 
fumes, a Viol of odoriferous Water, a Tube or Horn 
made of Agate, containing fmall Inftruments fit to 
put the Incenfe into the Perfuming-pan, and to ilir 
the Aflies. At the two Fore-corners of the Table 
were placed a fmall japan*d Board, adorned on one 
fide with a Device or Emblem, and on the other with 
fmall Pieces of Poetry : The other Corners of the 
Table were furniflicd with three fmall China Plates, 
full of Herbs and Pickles to procure an Appetite, 
between which there was a little Silver Cup and 
Saucer. 

At the beginning of the Feaft the Comedians, al- 
ready drefled, prepared to aft their Parts ; the Head 
of the Company, advancing to the upper part of the 
Hall, preftnted me the Book that contained a Cata- 
logue of all his Plays, and defircd me to mark that 
which I was willing they fliould play, for they have 
commonly fifty or fixty by. Heart. As I was en- 
tirely unacquainted with thefe kind of Ceremonies, 
and knew but little of their Language, I was afraid 
there might be fometjaing in the Chinefe Plays not 
proper for a Chriftian to fee, for which reafon I gave 
them to underftand that Plays were not a Diverfion 
agreeable to thofe of our Profeflion, fo it was laid 
afidc, and they contented themfelves with a Concert 

of 
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of variety of mufical Inftruments. During the Feaft 
all the Motions and Words, as well of the Servants as 
the reft of the Company, were fo tompofcd and fb- 
lemn, that it would be a hard matter (or thofc who 
had never feen any thing of the fame kind to diftin- 
guifh whether it was a Play or a Feaft, and fome of 
our Countrymen have with great Difficulty reftrained 
thcmfelves from Laughing : The Feaft was divided 
into different Services, each being diftinguiflied by a^ 
Overture. ThjC Preludes to the Feaft were two fmajl 
Cups of Wine of about a Spoonful each, which the 
Matter of the Ceremony invited us to drink in behalf 
of the TJbng tm : They kneeled down in the middle 
of the Hall, faying gravely with a loud Voice, Sir^ 
I invite you to drink -, and after every one had drank 
part of his Cup, he cried a fecond time. Drink it 
ally "pray^ even to the laft Drop, This Ceremony 
is • repeated during the time ~ of the Feaft, not only 
when there is occafion to drink, but as often as a frcih 
Difli is placed on the Table : When a frefh Difh is 
placed thereon the two Matters of the Ceremony, 
kneeling down, defire every one to take their fmall 
Sticks and tafte the Provifions newly fervcd up. The 
principal Difhes of the Feaft confift of Ragous of 
hafh'd Meats, and Soups made with diverfc forts of 
Herbs or Pulfe, and ferved up with the Broth, which 
is put in fine China Vcflels almoft as deep as broad. 

They place on each Table plenty of thcfc forts of 
Difties all of the fame Shape and Bignefs: Thofc 
who ferve them up receive them at the lower end of 
the Hall, where as many Servants belonging to the 
Kitchen arc waiting as there arc Tables- and Guefts, 
who bring them one by one upon japan'd. Salvers^ 
and prefent ^em on their Knees. At the end of c- 
very fourt|i Dilh that was t)laccd upon the Table, 
in order to make fome Diftinftion, they Icrved up a 
particular kind of Soup, and a Plate of Tarts ; at 
length the whole was concluded with a Diih of Tea, . 

O4 It 
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It was ncceflary to tafte every thing with the fame 
Ceremony, which feemed to me very troublefome, 
for it was the firft time I had been at a Feaft of dm 
kind ; I had indeed been invited feveral times, but 
had excuied my lelf with Reafbns that were not diT- 
pleafing to thoic who had done me this Honour. 
When tliere is a Play it is cuftomary at the cod of 
' the Repaft, as I have already laid, that every one of 
the Company fhould make a imall Prefent to the 
Servants who waited : One of their Domefticks brings 
in his Hand four or five fmall Bags of red Paper, 
with a little Mony in each, and by his Mafter^s Or- 
der goes and places them upon a Table that fiands 
at the lower end of the Hall, in* the Sight of all the 
Compafjy, while the Maftcr of the Houfe ieems to 
accept of this Gratification for his People with a great 
deal cf Rcluftarxe. At length the Cferemony of the 
Feaft terminates with mutual Thanks, and after a 
Quarter of an Hour's Converfation every one with- 
draws. The next Morning, according to Cuftom, I 
fent to the Xf^ng ten a Billet of Thanks for the Ho- 
nour he had done me the Day before. 

Such are the Ceremonies which the Chinefe Polite- 
nefs requires, and which are almoft always obferved 
at their folemn Feafts: However the Tartars^ who 
are no Lovers of Conftraint, have rctrerchcd a great 
Part thereof; tho' their Meat and Filh are fervcd up 
cut in fmall Pieces, their Cooks have the Art of fea- 
foning them in fuch a manner that they are very a- 
greeable to the Tafte. To prepare their Soups, which 
kre exquifitely good, they make ufe of H<^s Fat, 
which in China is very excellent, or of the Gravy of 
different Animals, fuch as Pork, Fowls, Pucks, fffr. 
and even when they prepare their Meat, which they 
ferve up in finall Piece* in China Veflels, they boil 
them in this Gravy. 

In eveiy Seafori of the Year they have feveral forts 
pf Herbs and Pulfe, not knowji in Europe ; of the 
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Seed of thefe Herbs they make an Oil, which is ex- 
cellent for Sauce. The French Cooks, who are skilful 
in every thing that creates an Appetite, would be fur- 
prifed to fee that the Cinnefe are more expert in this 
part of their Bufinefs than themfelves. They will 
hardly be perluaded to believe that with nothing but 
the Beans that grow m their Country, and with Meal 
made of Rice and other Corn, they prepare a great 
variety of Difhes quite different from each other, both 
as to the Sight and Tafte.They vary their Ragous by 
mixing feveral forts of Spices and warm Herbs : 
The moft delicious Dilh of all among the Great, and 
the moft ufed at their Feafts, are Stags Fizzles and 
Birds-Nefts carefully prepared : They expofe the 
Fizzles to the Sun in the Summer-time, and to pre- 
ferve them they fluff them with Pepper and Nutmeg \ 
when they get them ready to ferve up at the Table 
they foften them by letting them foak in a Decoftion 
of Rice, then boil them in the Gravy of a Kid, and 
ieafon them with feveral Spices. As for the Birds- . 
Nefts they are taken along the Coafts of Tong king, 
Java and Cochinchina, &c. the Birds are not unlike 
Swallows as to their Feathers,, and make their Nefls 
on the Sides of Rocks by the Sea-lhore: 'Tis not 
known of what Materials their Nefts are compofed, 
but it is believed they are made of fmall Fifh taken 
in the Sea : It is very certain that the Birds diftil a vif- 
cous Juice from their Beaks, which ferves them in- 
ftead of Gum to faften their Nefts to the Rock. They' 
are alfo fcen to take the Froth that floats on the Sea, 
with which they cement every part pf their Nefts in 
the fame manner as Swallows with Mud and Clay : 
This Matter being dried becomes; iblid, tranfparent, 
and of a greenilh Colour, but while frelh it is ge- 
nerally white. 

As foon as the young ones have left their Nefts 
the People of the Place are very eager to get them 
down, infoqiuch that fometimes they load their Barks 
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<^ith them : They have the Largenefs and SMp%,oi 
half the Rind of a large candied Citron ; they 
them with other Meats which give them a good 
. lifh. Tho* there is Corn in every part of China^ 
great Plenty in fome Provinces, they gaierally" 
upon Rice, elpecially in the Southern Parts : X] 
make a kind of fmall Loaves, which are preparcd^g 
Bdneo Man(B in lels than a Quarter of an 
which eat very fhort \ the 'Europeans hdkt them a 
tie -at the Fire afterwards .; they are very light, and 
ceeding delicate : Alfo in the Province of Chun 
ithey make a kind of a thin Cake, which is 
good, efpecially when mixt with fome forts of 
that provoke the Appetite. 

They make ufe of a very fimple kind of a Miiyt-j 
grind their Corn 5 it confifts of a round Stone-T* 
placed horizontally like a Mill-Stone, on which 
cauie a Stone-Cylinder to turn circularly, which 
its Weight grinds the Corn. 

Tea is their moft ufual Drink, as I have aireadjti 
laid, but that does not hinder them from ufing Wiae 
pretty often, they make it of a particular kind of 
Rice different from that which is eaten j the Sale ojf 
it is great among die People; there ait differcat 
forts, and various ways of making it, the foUo.wInil; 
is one : They let their Rice foke in Water, with fonie 
other Ingredients which they throw in, for twenty o|* 
thirty Days, then they boil it, and when it is diflblvcd wj 
ever the Fire it immediately ferments, and is covered \ 
with a light Froth like that of our newWine ; under thi$ 
Froth 4s very pure Wine, which they draw oiFcle^i"! 
and put into earthen Veffels well glazed \ that whidi 
remains* they make a kind of Brandy of as ftrong ^ 
the Europeariy nay fometimes ftronger, and will fooncr 
take Fire. 

The Mandarins make ufe of Wine at their Tables 
that, comes from certain Places of great Reputation f<^ 
ftf that of Voufte is in great Efteem, and th<: Goody j 

nefs' 
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tiels of the Water which is found there renders it ex- 
cellent : That which has ftill a greater Reputation is 
"brought from Chao king, being accounted the moft 
"wholefome : Thefe Wines are ufed throughout Cinnaj 
even at Peking itfelf. They have a kind of Spirit or 
diftilled Water, which is faid to be drawn from Mut- 
ton, which the Emperor Cang hi Ibrfietimcs made ulc . . 
of, but few elfe beudes the Tartars ; it is not agree- 
able to the Tafte, and gets foon into the Head. They 
have an extraordinary fort of Wine made in the Pro- 
vince of Chen ft^ called Lambs-wine, it is very ftrong, 
and has a difagreeable Smell, but among the Tartars 
it pafles for exquifite Wine: It is not tranlported out 
of the Country, but is entirely confumed in it. 

We now come to their Marriages, the Ceremonies 
belonging to which are as follow : They are regu* 
lated firft of all by the Grand Principle, which is as it 
were the Bafis of their Political Government, I mean 
the Veneration and Submiffion of Children to their Pa- 
rents, whidi continues even after their Death. 

Secondly, By the abfolute Athority that the Fathers 
have over their Children, for it is a Maxim of their 
Philolbphy that Kings ought to have for the Empire 
all the Tendernefs of a Father, and Fathers in. their 
Families ought to have all the Authority of a King. 

It is in confequence of thefe Maxims, that a Father 
lives in fomc fort without Honour or Satisfaftion if 
he does not marry all his Children ; that a Son fails in 
the principal Duty of a Son, if he does not leave Pofle- 
rity to perpetuate his Family ; that an elder Brother, 
tho* he inherits nothing from his Father, muft edu-; 
cate the younger and marry them, bccaufe if the Fa- 
mily becomes extinft through their Fault, their An^ 
ccftors will be deprived of the Honours and Duties 
that their Defcendants fhould pay them, and becaufe 
in the Abfence of the Father the eldeft Son ought to 
fupply his Place. 

On 
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perfuade that they have no other Intention in doing it, 
than to furnifh them with a greater Number of Wo- 
men for their Service. 

There are others who take a Concubine only "With 
a Defign to have a Male-Infant, and the Mo- 
ment he is born, if fhe difpleafes their Wives, they 
fend her away, and give her Liberty to marry whom 
ihe will, or elfe procure her a Husband thennlelves, 
which is moft common. The Cities of Tang tcbeou 
and Sou tcbeou have the Reputation of furniihing great 
Numbers of thefe forts of Concubines ; they bring up 
well-fliapcd young Girls that they have bought elfc- 
where, and teach them to fing, and play on the Mu- 
fick, and accuftom them to all forts of Exercifes fuit- 
able to Women of Quality, with a Defign to dif- 
pofe of them at a good Price to fome rich Man- 
darin« 

Men, as well as Women, may contrad Matrimony 
again, when Death has broken the firfl Bonds : Thoie 
who in the firfl: Alliance mufl: have regard to the 
Rank of the Perfbn whom they married, ceafe to be 
under the fame Obligation when they mkrry a fecond 
time, being at Liberty to efpoufe folemnly whom they 
pleafe, and icven to chufe from among their Concu- 
bines her who is mofl: agreeable, and to raife her to 

the Rank and Honours of a lawful Wife ; but thefe 

* 

fecond Marriages require the Obfervation of few For- 
malities. 

As for Widows when they have had Children 
they become abfolute Mifl:reflesof themfelves, and the 
Relations have no Power to conftrain them to conti- 
nue in the State, of Widowhood, nor to engage them 
in another Marriage : It is not very reputable for a 
Widow, Who has Children, to contraft Marriage a fe- 
cond time, without great Necefl^ity, efpecially if fhe 
is a Woman of Diftindion, for tho* flie was married 
but a few Hours, or but barely contrafted, fhe thinks 
herfelf obliged to paf|i the reft of her Days in Wi- 
dowhood, 
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I dowhood, and to teftify by that means the Veneration 
i Ihc prcferves for the Memory of her deceafed Hus- 
band^ or the Perfon to whom fhe wasengag'd. There 
' arc Ibme in a middle Station of Life, whofe Rela- 
i tions being willing to reimburfe themfelves, with part 
I of the Sum that ffie coft her firft Husband, may 
I marry her again if flie has no Male-Iflue, and often 
1 force her to do it : It frequendy happens that the 
1 Husband is appointed, and the Mony paid without her 
I Knowledge : If Ihe has a Daughter unweaned fhe 
I is taken into the Bargain : She has but one Method 
; of freeing herfelf from this Oppreffibn, which is that 
1 having wherewith to fubfift from her own Relations 
1 fhe reimburfes thofe of her deceafed Husband, or elfc ' 

I becomes a Bonzefle ; but that State is now fo much de- 
I cry*d that fhe cannot embrace it without Difhoijour 
to herfelf : This Violence is not fo common among 
the Tartars. 

As foon as a poor Widow has been fold in this 
manner they bring a Chair, with a confiderable Num- ' 
ber of trufty Perfons, who . tranfport her ihto the 
Houfe of her new Husband ; the Law, which forbids 
the Selling of a Woman before the time of her Mourn* 
ing is expired, is fometimcs negleded, fb eager are 
they to get them away *, however, when this Ufage is 
complain'd of, the Mandarin is embarafs*d if he has 
in the leafl connived at it. 

The Marriages contradted by the Cbine/e^ according 
to the folemn Rites, are not to be diflTolvcd : There 
are fevcre Penalties that may be inflifted on thofe, ac- 
cording to Law, who proflitute their Wives, or fell 
them fecretly to others : If a Woman elopes from her 
Husband then he] may fell her, after fhe has under- 
gone the Correftion appointed by the Law : If the 
Husband abandons his Houfe and Wife, after three 
Years Abferice fhe may prefent a Petition to the 
Mandarins, and acquaint them with her Condition, 
who, after they have deliberately examin'd all things. 
Vol. 11. P may 
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may ghre her the Liberty of taking another Hus- 
band ; but Ihe would be fcvercly punifhcd, if Ihc 
married without the Obfcrvation of this Fonnality. 

However there are particular Cafes wherein a Man 
may divorce his Wife, fuch as Adultery, which is 
very uncommon, by reafbn of die Precautions that 
are ufed with regard to Women ; Antipathy or dif- 
ferent Tempers, Jealoufy, Indifcretion, Difobedienoc 
carried too far, Barrenndfs, and contagious Diflem- 
pens, on thefe Occafions the Law authorizes a Di- 
vorce, which feldom happens among People of Qua- 
lity, but there are Examples of it among the Vul- 
gar. If a Man, without lawful Authority, fell his 
Wife, both he who fells her and he who buys her, 
as well as thofe who have any Hand in the Afiair, are 
fcverely punifh*d. 

There are fome Occafions that hinder the contrad- 
ing of Marriage, or if ' it has been done make it 
void. 

1 . If a Maid has been promised t6 a young Man, 
in fuch a manner that Prefents have been fcnt and ac- 
cepted by the Relations of both Families, fhe cannot 
marry any other Perfon. 

2. If any Fraud has been made ufe of, as for in- 
ftance, if inflead of a beautiful Perfon, which has bedi 
ihewn to the Go-between, they fubftitute one of a 
difagreeable Shape, or if they marry the Daughter 
of a Freeman with a Slave, or if he who gives his 
Slave to a Free-woman perfuades the Relations of the 
Woman that he is his Son, or his Relation, the Mar- 
riage is declared null, and all thofe concerned in the 
Fraud are rigoroufly punifhcd. 

3. It is not lawful for a Mandarin of Letters to 
enter into an Alliance with any Family of the Province 
or City of which he is Governor ; and if he hap- 
pens to tranfgrefs this Law, not only the Marriage 
will be null, but he will be condemned to be fevcrely 
baflinadoM. 

4. During 
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I 4. During the time of Mourning for the Death of 

j a Father or Mother Marriage is prohibited their 

; Children j if Promifes were made before the Death 

the Engagement ceafes, and the young Man, who has 

J had the Lofs, ought to give notice of it by a Billet 

to the Relations of the Maid who was promised ; 

however they do not on this account think them- 

, felves difengag*d, but wait till the time of Mourning 

j is expired, and write in their turn to the young Man 

to put him in mind of his Engagement 5 If he will 

not liften to their Propofal the Maid is at Liberty, 

and Ihe may be married to another. It is the fame 

j thing if any extraordinary Affliction happens to a 

Family •, as for inftance, if the Father or near Rela- 

I tion is imprilbned the Marriage is ftopp'd tilJ the 

Prilbner gives His Confent, and even then they have 

no Feafting, nor any other Signs of Rejoicing. 

5. In a word thofe of the fame Family, or who 
bear the fame Name, tho* their Relation is ever fo di- 
ftant cannot marry; nor do the Laws 'permit tv^o 
Brothers to efpoufe two Sifters, nor a Widower to 
marry his Son with a Daughter of the Widow he in-* 
tends to take to Wife. 

if the Chtnefe Policy has taken fuch great care in re- ' 
gulating the Ceremonies that are to accompany pub- 
lick and private Duties, and if the Ceremonial is fo ^ 
. very exaft with relation to thefe Particulars, it is no 
wonder that filial Piety Ihould not be forgot, on 
which, as I have faid more than once, the Conftitu- 
tion of the Chinefe Government depends : Young - 
Perfons being Witneffes of the Veneration that is paid 
to deceafed Relations, by the continual Honours that 
are done to them as if they were yet living, learn 
betimes what Submiflion and Obedience they owe to 
tlieir living Parents : Their ancient Sages were con- 
vinced that the pi?ofound Relpeft, which Youth are in- 
fpired with for their Parents, renders them perfeftly fub- 
miflive, diat this Submiflion prcferves Peace in Families, 
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that Peace in private Families produces Tranquil- 
lity in Cities, that this Tranquillity prevents In- 
furreftions in the Provinces, and confajuently pne- 
ferves Regularity throughout the Empire; on this 
account they have determined what ought to be ob- 
ferved in the time of Mourning, and at Funerals, 
and what Honours ought to be paid to deceafed 
Relations. 

Common Mourning ought to laft three Years, 
which they commonly reduce to twenty-feven Months, 
and during this time they cannot take upon them any 
publick Office ; a Mandarin is obliged to quit his 
Government, and a Minifter of State the Care of the 
Affairs of the Empire, to live retired, and to give 
himfelf up to Grief on account of his Lois,' unlels the 
Emperor, for important Reafons, dilpenies there- 
with, which he fcldom docs ; and it is not till after 
three Years are expired that he can reafliime his 
* Office. 

The Reafon of three Years being pafled in this 
melancholy Condition, is to (hew the Gratitude they 
have for the Care of their Parents for them during 
the three firft Years of their Infancy, wherein they 
flood in need of continual Affiftance ; the Mourn- 
ing for other Relations is longer or fhorter, according 
to the Degree thereof: This Praftice is fo inviolably 
obferv'd, that their Annals preferve the Memory of 
the Piety of Ven kong King of Cin : This Prince was 
drove from the Dominions of his Father, Hien kongj 
by the Cunning and Violence of Li ki his Step- 
mother ; he travelled in fevcral Countries to diflipate 
his Uneafinefs, and to fliun the Snares that this am- 
bitious Woman had fpread for him 5 when he heard 
of the Death of his Father, and was called by Mo 
kong^ who offered him Soldiers, Arms, and Mony 
to put him in poffeffion of his Dominions, his An- 
fwer was. That being as it were a dead Man, fince his 
Retreat and Exile^ be had Regard for nothing more \ 

than 
8 
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. than Virtue and Piety towards bis Parents ; that this 
was his T'reafure^ ana that he chofe rather to lofe his 
Kingdom than to fail in tbefe laft Duties of Piety y that 
did not permit him to take Arms at a time dejlined to 
Griefs and the Funeral Honours that be owed to the Me- 
mory of bis Father. 

The Colour of their Mourning is white among 
Princes as well as Mcchanicks ; thofe who have a 
compleat Mourning-Habit have their Cap, Veft, 
Gown, Stockings, and Boots all white. In the firft 
Months of Mourning for their Father or Mother 
their Habit is a kind of Linnen Bag of a bright-red 
Colour, and as coarfc as a Packing-Cloth ; their Gir- 
dle is a kind of a Cord, and their Cap of a very 
odd Figure is alfb hempen Cloth : 'Tis by this me- 
lancholy and negligent Outfide that they affeft to dif- • 
cover their inward Grief for having loft fo dear a 
Relation. ' 

They feldom wafh the dead Bodies, but they drefs 
the Deceafed in his beft Cloaths, with the ufual , 
Marks of his Dignity ; then they put him in the Cof- 
fin that they have bought, or that he had order'd to 
be made during his Life. 

The Coffins of thofe in eafy Circumftanccs are made 
of Planks above half a Foot thick, and laft a long 
time -, they are fo well pitched on the Infide, and ja- 
pan'd without, that they yield no bad Smell ; fomc 
are finely carv*d, and handfomcly gilt ; there are alfo 
rich Perfons who expend from, threq hundred to a 
thoufand Crowns to purchafe a Coffin of precious 
Wood, adorn'd with variety of Figures. 

Before the Body is placed in the Coffin they put 
a little Lime at the bottom, and a Pillow of Cotton 
Wool to fupport the Head ; the Cotton and the Lime 
fervc to dry up the Moifture that may proceed from 
the Corps j they alfo put Cotton, or fuch like things, 
in all the empty Spaces to keep him in the fame Si- 
tuation, It would be, in their Opinion, an unheard . 
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of Cruelty to open a dead Body and take out the 
Heart and Entrails, and bury them feparately ; for the 
fame Reafon it would be a monftrous thing to behold, 
as in Europe J the Bones of dead Perfons heaped up 
on each other. 

The Cbinefe arc prohibited from burying their DeaU 
within the Walls of the* Cities, and in inhabited Places, 
but they are permitted to prefcrve them in their 
Houfes enclofed in fuch Coffins as I have defcribed ; 
they often keep them feveral Months, and even Tears, 
like a Treafure, and no Magiftrate can oblige them 
to put them under Ground. 

They may even tranfport them to other Provinces, 
which is commonly done, not only among Perfons of 
Diftinftion who die out of their Country, but even a- 
rnong tlie People who are in eafy Circumftances, and 
who die in a diftant Province, as it often happens to 
trading People ; a Son would live without Reputa- 
tion, efpecially in his own Family, if he did not 
caufe the Corps of his Father to be laid in the Tomb 
of his Anceftors, and they would rcfufe to place his 
Name in the* Hall where they pay them Honours. 
When they are tranfported from one Province to ano- 
ther, they are not permitted to bring them through 
the Cities without an Order from the Emperor, but 
they carry them round by the Walls. 

They do not bury feveral Perfons, tho' Relations, 
in the fame Grave, while the Sepulchre keeps its Form ; 
They come fometirries a great way to vifit the Sepul- 
chres, in order to examine the Colour of the Bones, that 
they may know whether a Stranger has ended his Life 
by a natural or violent Death, but.it is neceflary that 
a Mandarin ihould overlook the Opening of the Cof- 
fin, and there are Under- Officers in the Tribunals 
whofe Employment it is to make this Difcovcry, in 
VC'hich they are very skilful ; there are fome who open 
their Sepulchres to fteal Jewels or rich Drefles, but it 
IS a Crime that is punifh'd very feverely. 

The 
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The Sepulchres are built without the Cities, and 
if it may be upon Eminences ; it is ufual to plant 
Pine-trees and Cyprefs-trees round them : About a - 
League fix)m every City there are Villages, Hamlets, 
and fcatter'd Houfes, diverfify'd with litdc Groves, 
and a gjreat Number of fmall Hills covered yrith 
Trees, and enclofed with Walls ; thefc arc ib ma- 
ny diflfcrent Sepulchres that yield no diiagreeable 
Profped:- 

The Form of the Sepulchres is different in difierent 
Provinces ; the generality are whitened, and made in 
the Form of a Horflioe, and very prettily conftruft- 
cd ; they write the Name of the Family on the prin- 
cipal Stone : The Poor are contented with covering 
the Coffin with Stubble or Earth, raifed five or fix 
Foot high like a Pyramid ; feveral inclofe the Coffin 
in a Place built with Bricks, like a Tomb. 

As for the Grandees and Mandarins their Sepul- 
dires are of a magnificent Structure ; they build a 
Vault in which they inclofe the Coffin, and make 
over it a Hillock of tempered Earth about twelve* 
Foot high, and eight or ten in Diameter,' not unlike 
the Shape of a Hat, which they cover with Lime 
and Sand that the Water may not penetrate it : . About 
this they plant, in a beautiful manner, and in exadt 
Order, Trees of a different kind : Near to it is placed 
a large long Table of white polilh*d Marble, upon 
which is a Perfuming- Pan, two Veflels, and two 
Candlefticks, which are alfo of Marble, and curiouf- 
ly made ; on each fide are placed, in feveral Ranks, 
a great number of Figures of Officers, Eunuchs, Sol- 
diers, Lions, faddled Horfes, Camels, Tortoifes, and 
other Animals in different Attitudes, with Signs of 
Grief and Veneration in their Afpefts, for the Cbu 
fiefe are skilful in giving Life to their carved Works, 
and in expreffing all the Paffions in them. 

There are many 'Gbhtefe, who, to give the greateft 
Tcftipiony of their Veneration and Tendernefs for 
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their deceafed Fathers, keep their dead Bodies three 
» or four Years, and during me time of Mourning they 
have no other Seat to fit on in the Day-time than a 
Stool cover'd with white Serge, and in the Night 
they lie near the Coffin on nothing but a Matt made 
of Reeds ; they deny themfelves the ufe of Meat and 
Wine, frequent no Feafts nor any publick Aflcm- 
blies ; if they are obliged to go out of the City, 
which is not ufual but after a certain Time, -the Chair 
in which they are carried is fometimes covered with 
white Cloth. Thefe folemn Rites that they ren- 
der to the Deceafed commonly laft feven Days, unlefi 
fome Reafon obliges them to be given over at the 
end of three. 

While it is open all the Relations and Friends i;hat 
were invited come to pay their laft Duty to the De^ 
ceafed ; the neareft Relations remain together in the 
fame Houfc ; the Coffin is expofed in the principal 
Room, adorned with white Stuff, which is fome- 
times mixed with pieces of black and violet Silk, 
^nd other Ornaments of Mourning, when they let a 
Table before it, and place on it the Image of the 
Deceafed, or elfe a carved piece of Work whereon 
his Name is written, arid which is furrounded with 
Flowers, Perfumes, and lighted WaxrCandles. 

Thofe who come to make their Compliments of 
Condolence falute the Deceafed after the manner of 
their Country, that is, they proftrate themfelves, and 
beat their Foreheads feveral times againft the Ground 
before the Table, on which they afterwards place 
WaxrCandles and Perfumes, which they bring with 
them according to Cuftom. Thofe who were parti- 
cular Friends accompany thefe Ceremonies with Tears 
and Groans, which may be heard at a great diftance. 
While they perform thefe Duties the eldeft Son, 
aiccompany*d with his Brothers, comes from behind a 
Curtain, which is on one fide the Coffin, with a 
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Countenance full of Grief, and fhedding Tears, with 
a mournful and profound Silence; they pay their 
Compliments with the lame Ceremony that they ufed- 
before the Coffin ; the lame Curtain conceals the Wo- 
men, who lend forth every now and then very mourn- 
♦fol Cries. 

When the Ceremony is ended they rife up, and a 
diftant Relation of the Deccafcd, or a Friend in 
Mourning, condufts them into another Apartment, 
where they have Tea and dried Fruits, and fuch fort 
of Rcfirelhments, after which they are conduced to 
their Chairs : Thofe who live but a little diftancc 
from the City come purpofcly to perform thefe Cerc- 
. monies in Perlbn ; or if the diftance of Place does 
not permit them, or they are indifpos'd, they fend a 
Domeftick with a Vifiting-Billet, and a Prefent, in 
order to make their Excufe : The Children of the 
Deceafed, or at leaft the eldeft: Son, are afterwards 
obliged to vifit all thofe who came to perform this 
friendly Duty, but they are exempted from the Trou- 
ble of feeing fo many Perlbns ; it is fufficient that they 
go to the Door of every Houfe, and fend in a Vifit- 
ing-Billet by a Domeftick. 

When the Day of the Funeral is fixed they give 
Notice of it to all the Relations and' Friends or the 
Deceafed, who are fure to be there on the Day ap* 
pointed : The Proceffion is begun by thofe who car- 
ry different Pafteboard Figures reprefenting Sigpjes, 
Tigers, Lions, Horfes, &fr. Several Companies fol- 
low, marching two and two \ Ibme carry Standards, 
Flags, Perfuming-Pans ; others play mournful Tunes 
upon diverfe mufical Infhaiments. 

In fomc Places the Pifture of the Defundt is ele- 
' vated above all the reft, whereon appears, written in 
large Characters of Gold, his Name and Office; then 
follows the Coffin covered with a Canopy in the 
Shape of a Dome, which is entirely made of violet- 
colour'd Silki with Tufts of white Silk at the four 
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which are embroidered, and yery handibtnely inter- 
mixed with Twift ; die Machine of which we fpeak, 
and on which the CojEn is placed, is carried by fixty- 
jfbur Men ; thofe who are not able to be at the Ex- 
pence make uie of a Machine that does not require 
io great a number of Carriers ; the eldeft Son at the* 
Head of the reft, together with the Grandchildren, 
follow on Foot covered with a hempen Sack^ lean- 
ing i^n a Stafiv vith their Bodies bent as if finking 
under the Weight c£ their Grief y you fee afterwaijb 
die Relations and Friends all Ia Mournings and a 
great number of Chairs CDver*d with white Stuff, 
wherein are the Daughters, Wires^ and Slaves of the 
Iteceafcd, who niakc the Air echo with their Cries. 

Nothing can be naore fiirprifing than the Tears 
which the Cinnefe fhed, and tl^ Cries that they make 
at thefe Funerals ; but as every thing feems to be done 
to an Euyopian in exaft Order, and according to Rule, 
the Affeftation wherewith they feem to exprefe their 
Sorrow is not capable of exciting in him the fame 
Sentiments of Grief that he is Speftator of : When 
you are arrived at the Burying-place you fee, a few 
Paces from the Tomb, Tables let in Rooms made on 
puipofe, andjvwhile the ufual Ceremonies laft the Do- 
mefticks prepare a Rcpaft, which ferves to entertain 
all the Company. 

Sometimes after the Repaft is ended the Retations 
and Friends proftrate themfelves again, beating their 
Foreheads againft the Ground, but moft commonly 
they content themfelves with returning Thanks ; dw 
ddeft Son, and the other Children, return their Civi- 
lities with dumb Signs : If it is the Funeral of a 
great Lord, there are feveral Apartments at his Bury- 
ing-place, and after the Coffin is brought a great 
number of the Relations ftay there for two Months to- 
gether, to renew every Day the Signs of their Grief 
with the Sons of the Deceafed. 

* « 

At 
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At the Funeral of Chriftians they carry the Crofs 
upon a great Machine handfomly adornM, and fup- 
portcdby feveral Perfons, with the Images of the 
Virgin Mary and St. Michael the Archangel ; you will 
find- a Detail of the other Ceremonies in the Defcrip- 
tion I fhall hereafter make of thofc that were obferved 
at the' Death of P, Verhtejl. 

Thofe that were obferved at the Interment of P. Brog^ 
lio appeared io magnificent to the Chinefey that they 
printed the Defcription of them; the Emperor honoured 
nis Tomb with an Epitaph, and to defray the Ex- 
pence he fent ten Pieces of white Cloth for Mourning, 
and two hundred Ounces of Silver, with a Mandarin 
and other Officers to affift at the Funeral. 

The Mourning becomes general throughout the 
Empire when Dcith attacks the Throne: When the 
Eittprefs -Mother was taken from the late Emperor 
Gang hi a folemn Mourning lafted fifty Days, during 
which time the Tribunals were fhut up, and they ne- 
ver fpoke of any Bufinefs to the Emperor ; the Man- 
darins fpent the whole Day at the Palace, entirely ta- 
ken up with Weeping, or at leaft appearing to do fo ; 
feveral pafsM the Night fitting in the open Air in 
the very coldefl: Weather ; even the Emperor's Son 
flept in the Palace without putting off his Garments ; 
all the Mandarins on horfe-back, cloathed in white, , 
and with few Attendants, went for three Days toge- 
ther to perform the ordinary Ceremonies before 
the Picture of the deceafcd Emprefs : The red Co- 
lour was prohibited, for which reafon they took the 
red Tufts X)Ut of their Caps, and all other Orna- 
ments 

When they carried the Corps of the Emprefs to 
the Sepulchre, the Emperor ordered that (he fhould 
pais throjigh the common Gates of the Palace, af- 
lefting to ihew by this how much he deJpifed the fu- 
perftitious Ideas of the Chinefe ; for it is cuftomary a- 
mong them to make new Paflages into their Houfes 

when . 
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when they carry the dead Bodies of their Relations to 
the Place of their Burial ; after which they ihut them 
up again to moderate the Grief that the too conftant 
Remembrance of the deceafed might excite, which 
would be renewed every time they pals through the 
fame Door which the Coffin went out of. Out of 
the City they built a large ftately Palace with new 
Matts, which had the Courts, the Halls, and the A- 
partments to place the Body in till they carried it to 
the Sepulchre of the Imperial Family. 

Four young Damfels, who ferved her aflfe^onately 
while living, were defirous of bearing her Company 
in Death, to render her the fame Service in the other 
World ; for this Purpofc they had taken their Attire, 
according to the ancient Cuftom of the Ttartarsy to go 
and lacrifice themfelves before their Miftrels*s Body ; 
but the Emperor, who dilapproved of {o barbarous 
a Cuftom, prevented its being put in execution. This 
Prince prohibited the Obfervation for the future of the 
extravagant Cuftom, which was common among the 
^artars^ of burning their Riches, and even fometimcs 
the Domefticks of great Men, when they laid their 
Bodies on the Funeral Pile. 

The Ceremonies obfcrved at the Obfequies of the 
Great have fomething very magnificent ; one may 
I judge of them by thofe which were performed at the 
Death oi^a vangye^ the eldeft Brother of the late Em- 
peror Cang hiy at which fome of the Miflionaries 
were obliged to aflift. The Proceflion began with 
the Band of Trumpeters and Muficians, after which 
they marched two and two in the following Order : 
Ten Mace-bearers, whole Maces were of gilt Cop- 
per -, four Umbrellas, and four Canopies of Cloth of 
Gold ; fix unloaded Camels, with Sable-skjns hang- 
ing at their Necks ; fix Camels loaded with Tents 
and Hunting-Equipages, covered with great red Houf- 
ings, which drag'd upon the Ground ; fix Hunting- 
Dogs led in a Lea(n ; fourteen Horfes unfaddld, 

with 
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\vith yellow Bridles, and Sable-skins hanging down 5 
fix other Horfes, carrying magnificent Portmanteaus 
ftiU of Habits that were to be burnt ; fix other Horfes 
with enlbroidered Saddles, gilt Stirrups, &?r. fifteen 
Gentlemen carrying Bows, Arrows, Quivers, tfr. 
eight Men carrying each in their Hands a Girdle, 
after the Tartarian Fafliion, from whence hung Purfes 
filled with Pearls ; ten Men carrying in their Hands 
Caps proper for all Seafons ; an open Chair, like to 
that in which the Emperor' is carried; another Chair 
with yellow Cufhions ; the two Sons of the deccafed 
Prince, fupported by Eunuchs, and feeming to weep ; 
the Coffin with a great yellow Canopy, carried by 
fixty or eighty Men, cloathed in green, with red 
Plumes in their Caps -, the Agoes in Companies fur- 
rounded with their Servants ; the Reguloes and other 
Princes 5 two other Coffins containing two Concubines, * 
who were hanged that they might ferve the Prince in 
the other World as they had ferved him in this ; the 
Grandees of the Empire ; the Chairs of the deceafed 
iPrince's Wife, and the Princefles his Relations ; a 
multitude of People, Lamaes^ and Bonzes clofed the 
Proceffion. 

The eight Banners with all the Mandarins fupe- 
rior and inferior were gone before, and ranged them- 
felves in order of Battle to receive the Body at the , 

Entrance of the Garden, where it was to be depofited 
till the Tomb of the Prince was built : Above 16000 
People were reckoned to attend this Ceremony. 

The Duties and Honours that are paid by every 
Family to their deceafed Anceftors are not confined to 
the Funeral Obfequies, and time of Mourning -, there 
are two other forts of Ceremonies that are to be ob- 
fcrved every Year, with reference to them : The firft 
are put in pradtice in the Hall of their Anceftors in 
certain Months of the Year, for there is no Family 
that has not a Place built on purpofe for this Cere- 
mony : This Hall is frequented by all the Branches 

of 
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unjuftly, yet Criminals are (cverely punifhed in jh*©- 
portion to the Enormity of their Crimes : Criminal 
Matters often pafs through five or fix Tribunals be- 
fore they come to a dccifive Sentence : Thefe Tribu- 
nals are fubordinate to one another, and have a Right 
to review the whole Proceft, and to receive cxaft In- 
formation concerning the Life and Manners of the 
Accufers and Witneflfes, as well as of the Crimes of 
the Perfons accufed. 

This Slownefs of Proceeding is favourable to the 
accufed, becaufe by this means the Oppreflion of In- 
nocence is prevented, but then they muft lie a long 
while in Prifon. Thefe Prifons are neither fo dread- 
ful nor fo loathfome as the Prifons of Europe, but are 
much more convenient and fpacious, and are built 
in the fame manner almoft throughout the Empire, 
being fituated at a fmall diftance from the Tribuitils. 

When you pals through the firft Door towards the 
Street you go along a Paflage to a fecond Door, by 
which you enter into a low Court, which you crofs, 
and then come to a third Door, which is the Jailor*s 
Apartment : After that you enter a large fquare Court, 
on all fides of which are the Prifoners Rooms, creft- 
ed on large Pillars of Wood, which form a kind of 
a Gallery : At the four Corners are fccret Prifons, 
wherein the greatcft Criminals are fecured, who are 
not allowed to go out in the Day-time, nor to convcrfc 
in the Court, as fometimes the other Prifoners arc 
permitted to do, and yet Mony will purchafc this 
Liberty for a few Hours; they are careful in the 
Night-time to load them with h^avy Chains, which 
they fallen to their Hands, Feet, and middle of the 
Body. A little Mony, rightly managed, may even 
foften this Severity of the Jailors, and render their 
Irons more fupportable. 

As for thofc, whofe Faults are not very heinous, 
they have the Liberty of walking about in the Day- 
tirhe, and taking the Air in the Courts of the Pri- 
fon, 
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ion, but in the Evening they are all called over, and 
ihut yp in a large dark Hall, or /clfe in the little 
Rooms which they may hire for their own Conve- 
liiency. • 

A Centinel watches all the Night to keep the Pri- 
•loners in profound Silence, and if the leaft Noife is 
heard, or the Lamp, which is to be kept lighted, put 
out, the Jailors have immediate Notice that they may 
remedy this Diforder. 

Others are obliged to walk about continually, and 
it is difficult for the Prifoncrs to • attempt an Efcape, 
becaufc it would foon be difcovered, and feverely pu- 
nilhcd by the Mandarin, who vifits the Prifons very 
often, and , ought always to be able to give an ac- 
count of them ; for if there are any fick he muft 
anfwer for. them,, becaufe he is to procure Phyfici- 
ans, and to fupply Remedies at the Emperor's Ex- 
pence, as alfo to take all poffible care for their Reco- . 
very: They are obliged to inform the EmpA-or of ^ 

all that die, who often orders the fuperiof Manda- 
rins to examine if the inferior have done their Duty. 

It is at this Time, of vifiting that thofe who are 
guilty of any Crime, which deferves Death, appear 
with a melancholy Countenance, the Head hung 
down, and the Feet trembling, by which they en- 
deavour to excite Compaffion, but it is to no Pur- 
pofe : There are large Prifons, fuch as that of the 
Supreme Court at Peking^ where Tradefmen and 
Mechanicks, as Taylors, . Butchers, Sellers of Rice 
and Herbs, (^c. are allowed to enter the Prifons for 
the Service and Conveniency of thofe who are detain- 
ed in them ; there are even Cooks to drels their Food, 
and every thing is done in exaft Order thro* the 
Care of the Officers : The Womens Prifon is feparatc 
from that of the Men, and there is no fpeaking to them 
but thro' a Grate, or the Place through which their 
Nepeflaries are conveyed ; but it is very fcldom that 
any Man goes near them. 
Vol. II. CL In 
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In fome Places when the Prifoncr dies his Body is 
not permitted to pafs through the common Door of 
the Prifon, but by an Opening in the firft Court, 
which ferves only for the Dead to pafs through. Per- 
fons above the common Rank, when like to die in 
Prifon, defire a3 a. Favour that they may go out before 
they expire, becaufe they look upon it as an infa- 
mous thing to go the fame, way with the reft ; fb that 
if a Chtnefe wilhes any Perfon ill, the greateft Curfe 
that he can think of, is to wifh that he may be 
drag'd through the Prifon-Hole. 

No Crimes pafs unpunilhed in China ; the Bafti- 
nadoe is the common Punifhment for flight Faults, 
I and the number of Blows is proportionable to the 
Nature of the Fault : This is the Punifhment which 
the Officers of War immediately infiift on the Sol- 
diers who, being placed as Centinels in the Night- 
time in the Streets and publick Places of great 
Cities, are found afleep. 

When the number of Blows docs not exceed twenty 
it is accounted a fatherly Correftion, and is not in- 
femous ; the Emperor himfelf fometimes commands 
it to be inflidled on Great Perfbns, and afterwards fees 
them and treats them as ufual. 

A very fmall matter will incur this Correftion ; as 
having taken a Trifle, faid opprobrious things, given 
a few Blows with the Fift : If thcfe things reach the 
Mandarines Ears he immediately fcts theBattoon at 
work : After the Correction is over they arc to kneel 
before the Judge, bow their Bodies three times to 
the Earth, and thank him for the Care he takes of 
their Education. 

The Inftrument wherewith he inflifts the Baftinadoe 
is a thick Cane, cloven in two, and- feveral Foot 
long ; the lower part is as broad as one's Hand, and 
the upper is fmooth and fmall that it may more 
eafily ht managed ; it is made of Bamboo^ which is a 
Wood that is hard, ftrong and heavy. 
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When the Mandarin fits in Judgment he is placed 
before a Table, upon which is a Cafe full of finall 
Staves about half a Foot long and two Fingers 
broad, and he is farrounded with tall Footmen with 
Battoons in their Hands ; at a certain Sign that he 
gives, by taking o\it and thi-owing down thefe Staves, 
they feize the Criminal, and lay him down with 
his Face towards the Ground, pull his Breeches over 
his Heels, and as many fmall Staves as the Man- 
darin draws out of the Cafe and throws on the Ground, 
fo many Footmen fucceed each other, every one giv- 
ing five BIowjs with a Battoon on the guilty Perfon's 
bare Skin. 

However it is obfcrvable that four Blows are al- 
ways reckoned' as five, which they call the Grace of 
the Emperor, who as a Father has Compaffion on 
his People, always fubftrading fomething from the 
Punifhment. There is another Method of mitigating 
the Corredion, which is to bribe thofe that apply it, 
for they have the Art of managing it in fuch a man- 
ner that the Blows fhall fall very lightly, and the 
Punifhment become almoft infenfible. A young Cbi- 
nefe beholding his Father condemned to this Punifh- 
ment, and ready to fufFer, threw himfelf upon him 
to receive the Blows, which influenced the Judge with 
fo much Compaffion that he pardoned the Father for 
the lake of the Son. 

It is not only in his Tribunal that a Mandarin has 
Power to give the Baftinadoe, 'tis the fame thing in 
whatever Place he is, even out of his Diftrift, for 
which Reafon when he goes abroad he has always 
Officers of Jufticc in his Train who carry the Bat- 
toon. 

As for one of the vulgar it is fufficicnt not to have 
alighted if he was on horfe-back when the Manda- 
rin pafs*d by, or to have crofs^d the Street in his Pre- 
fenee, to receive five or fix Blows by his order : The 
Performance of it is fo quick that it is often done be- 

0^2 fore 
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fore thofe who arc preferit perceive any thing of the 
matter. Mafters ufe the fame Corredtion to their Scho- 
lars, Fathers to their Children, and Noblemen to pu- 
nifh their Domefticks ; with this difference, that the 
Battoon is every way lefs. 

Another Punilhment, lefs painful but more infi- 
mous, is the Wooden- Collar, which the Pcrtuguejc 
have called Cangue: This Cangue is compofed of two 
pieces of Wood, hollowed in the middle, to place in 
the Neck of the Criminal : When he has been con- 
demned by the Mandarin they take theie two pieces 
of Wood, lay them on his Shoulders, and join them 
together in fuch a manner that there is Room only 
for the Neck ; by this means the Perfon can neither 
fee his Feet, nor put his Hand to his Mouth, but is 
obliged to be fed by fome other Perfon : He carries 
Night and Day this difagrceable Load, which is 
heavier or lighter according to the Nature of the 
Fault. Some Cangues weigh 200 Pound, and arc 
{o troublefome to Criminals that out of Shame, 
Confufion, Pain, Want of Nourilhment and Sleep, 
they die under them : Some are three Foot Icjuare, 
and five or fix Inches thick 5 the common fort weigh 
fifty or fixty Pound. 

The Criminals find different ways to mitigate the 
Punifhment, fome walk in Company with their Re- 
lations and Friends, who fupport the four Corners of 
the Cangue that it may not gaul their Shoulders; 
others reft /it on a Table, or on a Bench ; others have 
a Chair made proper to fupport the four Corners, 
and fo fit tolerably eafy : Some lie upon their Bellies, 
and make ufe of the Hole where their Head is as a 
Window through which they boldly view all that 
paflcs in the Street. 

• When, in the Prefence of the Mandarin, they have 
joined the two pieces of Wood about the Neck of the 
Criminal, they pafte on each fide two long Slips of 
Paper, about four Fingers broad, on which they fix a 

Seal, 
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Seal, that the two Pieces which compofe the Cangue 
may not be feparatcd without its being perceived. 
Then they write in^ large Charafters the Crime for 
Avhich this Puniftiment is infiidted, and the Time that 
it ought to laft ; for inftance, if it be a Thief, or fc- 
ditious Perfoq, or a difturbcr of the Peace of Fami- 
lies, a Gamefter, (^c. he muft wear the Cangue for 
three Months in a particular Place. 

-The Place where they are expofed is generally at 
the Gate of a Temple which is much frequented, or 
where two Streets crofs, or ajt the Gate of the City, or 
in a publick Square, or even at the principal Gate of 
the Mandarin's Tribunal. 

AVhen the Time of Punifhment is expired the OfE-. 
cers of the Tribunal bring back the Criminal to the 
Mandarin, who, after having exhorted him to amend 
his Conduft, frees him from the C^ngue^ and to take 
his leave of him orders him twenty Strokes of the 
Battoofiy for it is the common Cuftom of the Chinefe 
Juftices not to inflift any Punifhment unlefs it be 
a pecuniary one, which is not preceded and fuc- 
cceded by the Baftinadoe, infomuch that it may be 
faid that the Chinefe Government fubfifts by the Exer- 
cife of the Battoon. 

This Puniflipent is more common for Men than 
"Women, and yet an ancient Miffionary, who vifited 
a Mandarin of a City, found a Woman near his Tri- 
bunal carrying the Cangue ; Ihe was a Bonzefs^ that 
is a Woman who lives in a kind of Nunnery, where 
Entrance is forbid to all Perfbns whatever, and there 
they employ themfelves in worfliipping of Idols and 
in Labour, and are obliged to live a Life of Chaftity 
while they ftay there. 

This Bonzefs being accufed of having had a Child, 
the Mandarin upon the Complaint made to him cited 
her before his Tribunal, and after giving her a fevere 
Reprimand, told her, that fincc fhe could not live 
continently it was neceffary for her to quit the Nun-v 
ncry and marry ; however, to punifla her for tranf- 

0^3 g^effing 
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greffing the Rules of her Order, he condemned her to 
carry the Cangue ; her Crime was written upon it, 
to which was added. That if any Perfon would mar- 
ry her the Mandarin would fet her at Liberty, and 
give her an Ounce and a half of Silver to defray the 
Expence of her Nuptials : This Sum is equal to 
- feven Livres and ten Sous French Mony ; fifty Sous 
were to hire a Chair and to pay the Muficians, and 
the five remaining Livres were defigned to bear the 
Expence of the Feaft to which the Neighbours were 
to be invited on the Nuptial-day ; flie was not very 
long without meeting with a Husband, who demand- 
ed her of the Mandarin, ajid ihe was accordingly 
granted. 

. Befides the Punilhment of the Cangue there are ftiH 
others which are inflifted for flight Faults. The Mil- 
fionary aforefaid, entring into the fecond Court of 
the fame Tribunal, found young People upon their 
Knees -, fome bore on their Heads a Stone weighing 
feven or eight Pound 5 others held a Book in their 
Hand, and feemed to read diligently. 

Among thefe was a young married Man about thirty 
Years old, who loved Gaming to excels; he had loft 
one part of the Mony which his Father had furnifhed 
him with to carry on his Bufinels \ Exhortations, 
Reprimands, Threatnings, proved inefFeftual to root 
out this Paffion, fo that his Father, being ftill defirous 
to cure him of this Difeafe, condufted him to the 
Mandarin's Tribunal. The Mandarin, who was a 
Man of Honour and Probity, hearing the Father's 
Complaint caufed the young Man to draw near, 
and after a fevcre Reprimand, and proper Advice, he 
was going to have him Baftinado'd, when his Mo- 
ther entred all of a fudden, and throwing her felf at 
the Mandarin's Feet, with Tears in lier Eyes befought 
him to pardon her Son. 

The Mandarin granted her Petitbn, and ordered 
a Book to be brought compofed by the Emperor for 

tho 
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th6 f nftruftion of the Empire, and opening it chofe the 
Article which related to filial Obedience. Tm promife 
tne^ faid he to the young Man, to renmnce Play^ and 
to lijien to your Father's DireSIions ; / therefore pardon ' 
you this time ; hut go and kneel in the Gallery on the fide ' 
of the Hall of Audience^ and learn hy Heart this Article 
of filial Obedience ; you fhall not depart from the Tribu^ 
nal till you repeat it^ and promife to obferve it the Re^ 
mainder of your Life. This Order was exadtly put in 
Execution, the young Man remained three Days in 
the Gallery, learn'd the Article and was difmifled. 

There are fome Crimes for which the Criminals 
are mark*d on the Check, and the Mark which is 
imprefled is a Chinefe Charafter, fignifying their Crime : 
There are others for which they are condemned to 
Banifliment, or to draw the Royal Barks ; this Ser* 
vitude lads no longer than three Years. As for Ba- 
nifhnient it is often perpetual, efpecially if Tartary is 
the Place of Exile, but before they depart they arc 
fure to be baftinado'd, and the Number of Blows is 
proportionable to their Crime, 

There are three different ways of punifiiing with 
Death ; the firft is the mildeft, which is Strangling, 
and this Punifhment is inflicted for Crimes that bare- 
ly deferve Death : It is thus, that a Man is punifhed 
who kills his Adverfary in a Duel. 

The fecond is Beheading, and this Punifhment they 
inflift for Crimes which have greater Enormity, 
fuch as AflafTmation : This Death is looked upon as 
the moft fhamefiil, becaufe the Head, which is the 
principal Part of a Man, is feparated from the Body, 
and when they die they do not preferve the Body as 
intire as they received it from their Parents, 

In fome Places they ftrangle, with a kind of Bow, 
the String of which is put round the Criminal's Neck, 
and then by drawing it they ftrangle him ; in other 
Places they put a Cord of feven or eight Foot long 
round the Criminars Neck with a running Knot, 
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two Servants belonging to the Tribunal draw it hard 
. at each End, and then Ibofe it in a Moment after ; 
then they draw it as before, and the fecond time they 
are fure to kill the Criminal. 

Perfons above the common Rank are always car- 
ried to the Place of Punilhment in Chairs or covered 
Carts : When the Criminal is to be condemned, the 
Mandarin orders the Prifoner to be brought into the 
Tribunal, where commonly there is prepared a Ihort 
Repaft, at lead before Sentence is given they never 
fail to give him Wine, after which the Sentence is 
read. 

The Criminal, who is condemned, fometimes greatly 
exclaims againft thofe who condemned him ; when this 
happens afterwards the Mandarin hears patiently thefe 
Inveftives againft him, but they put a Gag in his 
Mouth, and condud: him to Execution. Some of 
thofe who go on Foot fmg all the Way, and drink 
freely of the Wine which their Friends prefent, who 
wait to meet them to fhew this laft Mark of • their 
Friendfhip. 

There" is another kind of Punifliment which fa- 
vours of Cruelty, and wherpwith Rebels and Tray - 
tors are ufually punifhed, this they call cutting in 
loooo Pieces. The Executioner fattens the Criminal to 
a Poft, and fleas the Skin off his Head, and pulling 
it ' over his Eyes, mangles hiip afterwards . in all 
Parts of his Body, which he cuts in Pieces, and when 
he is weary with this barbarous Exercife he delivers 
him to the Cruelty of the Populace and Spedators. 

This has often been praftifed under the Reign of 
fome Emperors, but they have been looked upon as. 
barbarous 5 for according to the Laws this third Pu- 
nilhment confifts in cutting the Body of the Criminal 
in feveral Pieces, opening his Belly, and throwing the 
BoJy into the River. 

Unlefs in fome extraordinary Cafes, svhich are men-* 
, tioned in the Body of the Chinefe Laws, orfqr which 

the 
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the Emperor permits immediate Execution upon the 
Spot, no Mandarin or fuperior Tribunal can pro- 
nounce definitively the Sentence of Death. The Judg- 
ments of all Crimes, worthy of Death, are to be exa- 
mined, decided, and fubfcribed by the Emperor. The 
Mandarins fend to Court an Account of their Trials 
and their Decifion, mentioning the particular Law 
on which their Sentence is founded ; for inftance, 
fuch a one is' guilty of a Crime, and the Law declares 
that thofe who are convifted of it fhall be ftrangled, 
for which Reafon I have condemned him to be 
ilrangled, 

Thefe Informations being come to Court the Su- 
perior Tribunal of criminal Affairs examines the Fadt, 
the Circumftances and the Decifion : If the Faft is ' 
not clearly proved, or the Tribunal has need of freih 
Information, it prefents a Memorial to the Emperor 
containing the Proof of the Crime, and the Sentence 
pf the inferior Mandarin, and it adds. To give a juft 
Judgment it fcems neceflary that we Ihould be in- 
formed of fuch a Circumftance, therefore we think it 
requifite to refer the Matter to fuch a Mandarin, that 
he may clear up the Difficulty that lies in our Way. 

The Emperor gives what Order he pleafes, but 
his Clemency always inclines him to do what is de- 
fired, that a Man's Life may not be taken away for 
a flight Caufe, and without fufficient Proof, When 
the Superior Tribunal has received the Informations 
that it required, it prefents a fecond time the Delibc- 
ration to the Emperor. 

Then the Emperor either confirms the Sentence or 
diminilhes the Rigour of the Punifhment; fometimes 
he fends back the Memorial, writing thefe Words 
with his own Hand, Lei the 'Tribunal deliberate far- 
ther upon this MatUr^ and make their Report to me. 
Every part of the Judicature is extreamly fcrupu- 
lous when a Man's Life is concerned. 

Tiic 
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The prefent Emperor gave Orders in 1725, that 
henceforward none fhall be puniftied with Death 
before his Procefs is prefented to him three times. 
Agreeable to this Order the Criminal-Tribunal ob- 
ferve> the following Method : Sometime before the 
appointed Day they tranfcribe in a Book all the In- 
formations that, during the courfe of the Year, have 
been fent from the inferior Mandarins, to which they 
join the Sentence given by each Mandarin, and that 
of the Tribunal of the Court. 

This Tribunal afterwards aflembles to read, review, 
correft, add, or retrench every thing that is thought 
neceffary ; afterwards two fair Copies are wrote out, 
one of which is prefented to the Emperor for his 
private Reading and Examination, the other is tg be 
read in the Prefence of all the principal Officers of 
the fupreme Courts, that it may be amended accor- 
ding to their Advice. 

Thus in CUna the vileft Wretch has a Privilege^ 
which in Europe is granted to none but Perfons of Di- 
ftinftion, that is the Right of being judged and con- 
demned by all the Houfes of Parliament aflcmbled 
in a Body. 

The fecond Copy, having been examined and cor- 
refted, they prefent it to the Emperor ; then they 
write it over again ninety-fix times in the Tartarian 
Language, and ninety-feven in the Chinefc : All thele 
Copies are put into the Emperor's Hands, who gives 
them to be examined by his mod skilful Officers, as 
well Tartars as Cbinefi^ who are at Peking. 

When the Crime is very enormous the Emperor 
at the figning of the Criminal's Death adds. As foon 
as this Order Jhall be received let him he executed with^ 
out delay. As for capital Crimes, which are not very 
common, the Emperor writes this Sentence un^* 
derneath, Let the Criminal he kept in Prifon till Au- 
tumn^ and then be executed. There 1% an appointed 

Day 
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Day in Autumn to punifli condemned Criminals with 
Deai:h. 

The ordinary Torture, cuftomary in C/W«^, to' oblige 
Criminals to make a Confefiion is very fharp and 
painful, 'tis inflifted on the Feet and Hands; for 
the Feet they make ufe of an Inftrument which con* 
fills of three crofs pieces of Wood, of which that in ^ . 
the middle is fixed, and the two others move and 
turn about ; they put the Feet of the Criminal in this 
Machine, and Iqueeze them fo violently that they 
make the Ankle-bone quite flat. When they inflift it 
on the Hands it is with Pieces of Wood which they 
place between the Fingers of the Criminal, and tic 
them very hard with Cords, and leave them for fomc 
time in this Torment. 

The Chine fe have Remedies to diminifli, and evea • 
to deftroy the Senfc of Pain, and after the Torture 
they have others to make ufe of to heal the Criminal, 
who recovers by this means in a few Days the for- 
mer ufe of his Limbs. 

From the ufual Torture they go to the extraordina-t 
ry, which is inflifted for great Crimes, andefpecially 
for High Trcafon, that they may difcover the Ac- 
complices when the Crim^ is plain. It confifts in 
making flight Cuts upon the Criminal's Body, and 
to raife up the Skin with a fort of Fillets. 

. Thefe are all the kinds of Punifhment which the 
Chinefe Laws inflift on criminal Pcrfons : There are, 
as I faid before, fome Emperors who have inflifted 
thofe of a more barbarous Kind, but they have been 
dctefted by the Nation, and looked upon as Tyrants 
, for it : Such was the Emperor ftcbeou^ whofc hor^ 
rible Cruelties are mentioned in the Annals of the 
Empire. 

This Prince, at the inftigation of fa kia^ one of hi^ 
Concubines, on whom he doated extremely, invented 
a new kind of Punifhment called Poo lo: It was a, 
Column of Brafs twenty Cubits high and eight broad, 

hollpw 
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fioUow in the middle like Pbalari^s Bull, and open 
in three places tb let in the Fire : To this they faft- 
ned the Criminals, and made them embrace it with 
their Arms and Legs, then they lighted a great Fire 
in the Infide, and roafted them in that manner till 
they were reduced to Afhes in the Prefence of that 
Ihamelefs Woman, who feemed greatly pleafed with 
fo dreadful a Speftacle. 




Of the Plenty which reigns in China. 

O N F may fay, without fear of affirming too much, 
• that China IS one of the moft fruitful Countries 
in the World, as well as the largeft and moft beau- 
tiful ; one of thefe Provinces alone might make a 
confidcrable Kingdom, and flatter the Ambition of no 
mean Prince. There is fcarcc any thing in other Coun- 
tries that is not to be found in China^ and there are 
a great Number of things there which are not to be 
found elfewhere. 

This Plenty. may be attributed as well to the 
Depth of the Soil as to the painful Induftry of 
this. People, and the great Number of Lakes, Brooks, 
Rivers and Canals wherewith the Country is wa- 
tered. There are few Cities in the Southern Pro- 
vinces, nor even Towns that you may not go to in a 
]3oat, becaufe there are Rivers and Canals in all Pla- 
ces. Rice is fown twice a Year, and is much better 
than that which grows in Europe : The Land pro- 
duces other forts of Grain, fuch as Wheat, Barley, fe- 
veral kinds of Millet, Beans, Peafe always green, 
black and yellow Peafe which they make ufe of in- 
ftead of Oats to feed their Horfes : But in the Sou- 
thern Parts Rice is the principal Grain, and their com- 
mon Food, as Wheat is in the Northern, 

of 
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Of all the Animals that are ufually eaten in Eu^ . 
rope Hogs-Flefli is efteem'd, by the Cbinefe^ as the 
mod delicious v they prefer it to all the reft, and make 
it as it were the Bafis of their Feafts ; there are few 
Houfes where Hogs are not kept, for they eat *em all 
the Year round ; it muft be owned tfiat. they have a finer 
Tafte than in Europe^ and' there is no tetter Eating 
in the World than a Chine fe Ham. . 

The Flelh of Wild-Horfes is in great Efteem ; and 
befides Hares, Rabbets, Wild-Fowl, and other Ani- 
mals that we have in plenty, Stags-Pizzles, Birds- 
Nefts, Bears-Claws, and the Feet of diverfe Wild- 
Beafts, which are brought ready falted from Siam^ 
Camboia^ and Tarlary^ are accounted great Delicacies 
among "People of Diftinftion. 

The vulgar are very fond of Horfe and Dogs-Flelh, 
altho* thefe Animals die with Age or Sicknefs -, they 
even make no Difficulty of eating Cats, Mice, Rats, 
and fuch like Animals, which are fold in the Streets, 
It is a very good Diverfion to fee the Butchers, when 
they are carrying Dogs-FIefh to any Place, or when 
they are leading five or fix Dogs to the Slaughter- 
Houfe ; for all the Dogs in the Street, drawn together 
by the Cries of thofe going to be killed, or the 
Smell of thofe already dead, fall upon the Butchers, 
who are obliged to go always arm'd with a long Staff 
or great Whip to defend themfelves from their At- 
tack, as alfo to keep their Doors, clofe fhut that they 
may exercife their Trade in Safety. 

Befides the Domeftick Birds, they have on the Ri« 
vers and Lakes great Plenty of Water-Fowl, and 
principally Wild-Ducks : The Manner in which they 
are taken deferves to be mentioned ; they put on their 
Heads the Shells of large Calibaflies or Gourds, 
wherein they make Holes to fee and breathe* through, 
then they go naked into the Water, or fwim deep 
with their Bodies that nothing may appear above 
the Water but the Calibafh > the Ducks, being ac- 

cuftomed 
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cuftomcd to fee Calibaflies floating approach them 
without Fear, at which time the Duck-hunter, taking 
them by the Feet, pulls them into the Water to pre- 
vent their Noifc, wrings their Neck, and ties them 
to his Girdle, and purfues his Exercife till he has got 
a great Number. 

There \i great plenty of Game of all forts, inlb- 
much that one fees at Peking in the depth of Winter, 
in feveral t^laces, great heaps of feveral forts of 
Animals hardened by the Froft, and free from all 
Corruption : There are a prodigious number of Bucks, 
Does, Wild-Boars, Goats, Elks, Hares, Rabbets, 
Squirrels, Cats, Field-Rats, Geefe, Ducks, Wood- 
cocks, Partridges, Pheafants, Quails, and feveral 
other Creatures that are not to be met with in Europe^ 
and are fold exceeding cheap. 

The Rivers, Lakes, Pools and Canals are 
full of all forts of Fiih ; nay even in the Ditcher 
which are made to drain the Land, or water the Rice, 
there is great Plenty ; there are alfo Boats full of 
Water mixt with the Spawn of Filh, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, which go to all Parts of Cbind ; 
they purchafc this Water to flock the Ditches 5 the 
young Fry being yet fmall, and almoft impercepti- 
ble, are fed with Lentils that grow in the MarjQies, 
or Yolks of Eggs, much in the lame manner as do- 
meftick Animals are nourifhM in Europe •, tlie large 
Filh are preferved fweet by the Froft, wherewith 
they fill great Boats, and carry them as far as Pe^ 
king. 

There are no forts of Filh in Europe ^Yitch are not 
to be met with in China^ for, there are Lampreys, 
Carp, Soals, Salmons, Trouts, Shad, Sturgeons, i^c. 
and alfb a great many others of an excellent Tafte, 
quite unknown to us ; it is not even poffible to give 
an account of all the different Kinds, I fhall therefore 
only mention a few by way of Specimen. 

One 
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One of thofe in greateft eftecm, and which weighs 
about forty Pound, is called Tcho kia yu^ that is to 
fay the Armour-Fifh \ it is fo named becaufe it is ca- 
ied with very hard fliarp Scales, placed in right Lines 
one over another, like Tiles on the Roof of an Houfe; 
it is an admirable Filh, exceeding white within, and 
for Tafte is not much unlike Veal. 

In calm Weather they catch another fort of a deli- 
cate Fifh, called by the Natives the MeaUFiJh on 
account of its extraordinary Whitenefs, and becaufe 
the black Pupils of its Eyes are furrounded with two 
Circles refembling bright Silver ; they are to be found 
in the Sea near the Province of Cang nariy and in fuch 
prodigious Shoals that with one Draught of the 
Net there is commonly caught four hundred Weight 
of them. 

One of the beft Fifhes in all China is that which 
is caught in the fourth and fifth Moon ; it is like a 
Sea-Bream, and weighs five or fix Pound ; it is com- 
monly fold for little more than a Farthing a Pound, 
and for as much more twenty Leagues up the Coun- 
try where it is carried. 

When this fort of Fifliing is ended there come 
from the Coafts of ^che kiang large Barks, loaded 
with another kind of fi-eih Fifh refembling Cod ; it 
is Icarcely credible what a Confumption there is of 
them in the proper Seafon from the Coafts of Fo 
kien to Chan tongy befidcs the prodigious Quantity 
that is faked in die Country where they are caught. 

They are fold at a very low Price, tho* the Mer- 
chants are at a confidcrable Expence in tranfporting 
them, for they muft firft get leave of the Mandarin 
to trade, then they muft hire a Bark, buy the Filh 
as foon as it is caught, and place them in the Hold on 
Layers of Salt, in the fame manner as they pack up 
Herrings at Dieppe ; by this means, notwithftanding 
the eictraordinary Heats, the Fifti is tranfported into 
the moft diftant Provinces. It is no hard matter to 

judge 
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judge how plentiful this Fifiiing muft be, fince they 
arc fold fo cheap notwithftanding the Charge that 
the Merchant is at. Befides this kind of Cod-fifh, 
of which we have been fpeaking, from the fixth to 
the ninth Moon . there is brought a furprifing Quan- 
tity of other Salt-fifli from the Sea-coaft : In the Pro- 
vince of Kiang nan one meets with very large Fifh 
-brought from the Sea, or the Tellow Rivet ^ which 
throw themfelves upon large Meadows quite under 
Water, but managed with fo ingenious a Contrivance 
that the Water runs off as foon as they are entred, 
fo that the Filh being left on dry Land are taken 
without Difficulty •, then they fait them and fell them 
to the Merchants, who load their Barks at a cheap 
rate. 

In the great River Tang tfe kiang^ overagainft the 
City Kieou kangj where it is above a League and a 
half broad, they catch all forts of excellent Fifli, and 
among others * one called Hoang yu^ that is the TeU 
low Fiji) ; it is of an extraordinary Bignels, and of 
an exquifite Tafte,. and fome of them weigh eight 
hundred Pound ; there are no Fifh in the World 
that eat more firm than thefe ; they are not caught 
but at certain Seafons, that is when they come from 
the Lake ^ong ting hou into this River. 

' This Lake is the greateft in all China^ which is an 
extraordinary thing, for there is foarce a Province 
where there is not a Lake of prodigious Extent : 
This in particular is formed by the Confluence of four 
Rivers as' great as the Loire^ which come from the 
Province of Kiang Ji-y it is thirty Leagues in Cir- 
cumference. 

We have already Ipoken, in the general View of 
this Empire, of a very extraordinary Fifh called the 
Golden Fi/hy which the great Men keep in their Courts 
or Gardens as an Ornament to their Palaces. P. Le 
/ Comte^ who gave this Defcription, adds to what we 
have faid fome Particulars which we ought not to 
* omit, " Thefe 
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^' Thefe Fifh (fkys the Father) are commonly the 
** length of one^s Finger, and prpportionably thick ; 
** the Male is of a beautiful Red from the Head half 
** way down the Body, and the remaining Part feems 
*' to be gilded, but in fuch a manner that our b^fl 
^' Performances of that fort are much inferior to it. 
** The Female is white, and has the Tail* and fome 
*' part of the Body perfectly like Silver ; the Tail of 
** each is not fmooth and flat, like that of other 
" Fifh, but makes a kind of a Tuft thick as well 
^' as long, and adds new Beauty to this little Crea- 
ture, whofe Body is otherwife well-proportion'd. 

Thofe who feed them ought to take great care, 
becaufe they are exceeding delicate, and fenfible of 
the leaft Injury from the Weather ; they are put in 
a deep large Bafon, at the bottom of which they 
<* are wont to turn an earthen Pan upfide down, with 
Holes in it, that in the Heat of the Day they may 
'' have a Shelter from the Sun ; they alfo throw 
upon the Surface of the Water a certain kind of 
Herb, which keeps it always green and cool ; this 
^^ater is changed three or four times a Week, but 
*' in fuch a manner that the frefli enters in while the 
'* old is going out : If they are obliged to tranfport 
*' the Filh from one Veflel to another, they take great 
" care not to touch them with their Hand, for thofe 
*^ which are touched die foon after, or are in a lan- 
*' guifliing Condition, therefore they make ufe of a 
" fmall Net, faften'd to a round piece of Wood, hol- 
" iow*d in the middle like a Circle, with which they 
gently lift them up, and the Threads are fo clofe 
together that it does not let the Water quite out 
*' before they are put into frelh : A great Noife, like 
*' that of Guns ox Thunder, or a ftrong Smell, or a 
*' violent Motion, i« very prejudicial, and fomctimes 
** kills them ; for 1 have .often obfervM upon the Sea, 
*' when we had fome of them with us, that this was 
" the cafe every time a great Gu.i was fired ; befi Jes, 
VoJL. II. R they 
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' they live upon almoft nothing ; the imperceptible 
' Worms that are bred in the Water^ or other things 
' of the like nature, are fufHcient to keep them a- 
' live ; and yet they cad: now and then fmall bits 
« of Pafte into the Bafons, but there is nothing better 

< than Wafers, which, being foaked, make a kind 

* di Soop that they are extremely fond of, and 

< which is, in reality, very proper for fuch delicate 

* Creatures. 
" In hot Countries they multiply very much, pro- 

« vided they are careful to take away the Spawn that 
«. fwims upon theSurface of the Water, whichotherwifc 

< they would devour intirely ; they place the Spawn in 
' a particular Veffel expofcd to the Sun, and keep it 
'there till the Heat hatches the young Fry; they 
« are at firfl: quite black, but change by degrees to red 

* or white, with Gtold or Silver, according to the 
' different Kind ; the Gold and Silver begin to ap- 

* pear at the end of the Tail, and extend by- little 
« and little towards the middle of their Bodies, ac- 
' cording to their particular Difpofition," 

The farther Knowledge that I have gain'd from 
the Chinefe who deal in thefe fmall Fifh, and get 
their Livelihood by breeding and felling them, hath 
given me occafion to make thefe following Obfcr- 
vations. 

1 . Tho' they are commonly no longer than one's 
Finger, there are fome grow to be as long and as 
thick as Herrings. 

2. It is not the red or white Colour that diftin- 
guiflies the Male from the Female ; the Females are 
diftinguifhed by little white Spots about their Gills, 
and little Fins that are near them ; and the Males are 
known by having thefe Places bright and (hining. 

3. Tho' they commonly have the Tail in the 
fliapc of a Tuft, yet many have them like thofe of 
other Fifh. 



4. Be- 
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4. Bcfides the fmall Balls of Pafte which they art 
fed with they give them the Yolk of a boil*d Egg, Jean 
Pork dried in the Sun, and reduced to very fine 
Powder ; they fometimes put Snails into the Veflel 
where they are kept, becaufe their Slime flicks to the 
fides of the Veflel, and is an excellent Ragout for* 
thefc little Creatures, who drive away each other from 
it that they may luck it themfelvcs 5 there are alfo 
little red Worms found in the Water of fome Refcr-i 
voirs, which they are very greedy of. 

5. It is feldom that they multiply when they ^e 
Ihut up in thefe Veflfels, becaufe their Limits are {6 
final] ; for if you would have them breed you muft 
put them in Refervoirs^ where the Water is frcfh and 
deep in fome places. 

0. When the Water is drawn out of the Well to 
fill the Veflfel where the Filh arc put, it is neceflary 
to let it fettle four or five Hours, otherwife it would 
be too raw and uhwholfome* 

7. If you perceivd that the Fiih dre fpawning^ 
which happens about the Beginning of May^ you 
flioiild fcatter Grafs upon the Surface of the Water* 
that the Spawn may adhere thereto, and when you 
perceive that the Spawning is over, that is when the 
Males ceafe to follow the Fem*ales, the Fifh muft be 
taken out of the Veflel and put into another, that the 
Veflel that has the Spawn may be expofed in the Sun 
for three or four Days, and the Water muft be changed 
in about forty or fifty, becaufe the fmall Fry begin 
then to appear diftinftly* 

Thefe Obfervations will not be ufelefs whencvet' 
there is an Attempt to bring the Golden Fifi> intd 
Europe^ as the Hollanders have already done into Ba^ 
tavia. 

Befides the Nets that are ufed by the Chinefe to 
take any. quantity of Fifh, atid the Line that they 
make ufe of in private Places, they have anothef 
kind of Fiihing which is Angular enough^ and very 

R a diverting i 
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diverting ; in fcveral Provinces they bring up a certain 
Bird which is like a Raven, but the Neck and Beak ar^ 
much longer, and the Beak in particular is Iharp and 
crooked ; it is a kind of Cormorant, which they teach 
to fiih much, in the fame manner as they bring up 
Dogs to hunt Hares. 

In the Morning, when the Sun rifes, one may fee 
on the Rivers a confiderable number of Boats, and 
fcveral of thefe Birds fitting on the Sides ; the Fifher- 
men turn their Boats about upon the River, and at 
the Signal which they give, by ftriking one of their 
Oars on the Water, the Cormorants fly into the Ri- 
ver, plunge over Head, and diving to the very bot- 
tom feize the Fifh by the middle, then coming up 
again they carry the Fifli to the Bark, where the 
Fifherman receiving it takes the Bird, and holding 
her -Legs uppermoft makes her difgorge the fmall 
Fifh which fhe had fwallowed by paflTing his Hand 
along her Neck, on which there is a Ring at the 
lower Part which hinders them from going direftly 
into the Crop : When the Fifliing is quite over 
they take away the Ring and let them feed ; and when 
a particular Fiih is too large for one they aflift each 
other, one takes the Tail, and another the Head, and 
bring it to the Boat to their Matter. 

There is another Manner of taking Fifh which, is 
•wsry plain and eafy, and gives them little Trouble ; 
they make ufe of long narrow Boats, and nail on the 
fide, from one End to the other, a Plank two Foot 
broad covered with white fhining Japan ; this Plank, 
' by a gentle Inclination, reaching to the top of the 
Water ,^ is ufed in the Night-time by turning it to- 
wards the Moon, with intent that the Reflexion of 
the Moon fhould increafe the Splendor ; the Fifh 
which are fporting ealily mifkke the Colour of the 
japan'd Plank for that of the Water, and leaping 
here and there fall either on the Plank, or into tha 
Boat. 

There 
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There are Ibme Places where the Soldiers fhoot the 
Filh with Bows and Arrows very dextcroufly : The 
Arrow is fkftened to the Bow with a Pack-thread that 
it may not be loft, and to draw the Fifh when it is 
Ihot : In other Places there is fuch a great quantity in 
the Mud that Men, ftanding up to the Girdle in the 
Water, ftrike them with aFifgig and draw them out. 
If the Rivers and Lakes are fruitful in Fifli, the 
Land is not lefs fo in the Multitude and Variety of 
pruits it bears: Here are, Pears, Apples, Peaches, 
Apricots, Quinces, Figs, Grapes, elbecially a kind 
of excellent JMufcadine-Grape ; as alfo Nuts, Plums, 
Cherries, Chefnuts, Pomegranates, and almoft all o- 
thcr Fruits that we meet with in Eurofe^ without 
mentioning feveral others that are not to be found 
with us at all. 

However it muft be owned that all thefe Fruits, 
.except the Mufcadine-Grapes.and Pomegranates, are 
not to compare with ours, becaule the Cbinefe are not 
fo skilful as the Europeans in cultivating the Trees, 
and improving the Flavour of the Fruit : They have 
too much need of their Land for Rice and Wheat, 
and yet their Peaches are naturally as good as ours, 
and they have one Kind that is better : In fome Places 
they are unwholfome, and muft be eaten fparingly, 
becaufe they bring on a Dyfentery which is very 
dangerous in China. Their Apricots would not be 
bad if they would give them time to ripen. 
"^ It is from China that our Oranges were brought, 
.but we have but one Kind, and* they have feveral 
which are excellent, efpecially one fort which is in 
great efteem ; they are fmall, and the Rind is thin, 
fmooth, and very foft : There is another fort that 
comes from the Province of Fo kien that have an 
admirable Tafte ; they are large, and the Rind is of 
a beautiful Red : The Europeans commonly fay that 
.a Difh of thefe Oranges would become the chief 
Tables in Europe : Thofe that they have at Canton 
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arc larger, more yellow, agreeable to the Tafte, and 
very wholfome ; they give them to fick Perfons, after 
they have been roafted in hot Embers, cut in two 
and filled with Sugar, which is carefully mix'd with 
it ; they look on the Juice as a great Peftoral : O- 
thcrs have a fharp Tafte, which Europeans, make ufe 
of for Sauce to their Meat. 

Limons and Citrons are very common, and in 
fome Southern Provinces they are very large, but thofe 
they do not eat ; they are only made uie of 
for Ornaments in the Houfes, for tho* they put fevcn 
or eight in a China-diih it is only to pleafe the Sight 
and Smell; however th^y are extraordinary good 
when candyed. 

Another fort of Limon, not much larger than a 
Walnut,, is round, green, and Iharp, and likewife 
much efteemed, and is thought very good in Ragous \ 
the Tree that bears them is fometimes put in Pots, 
and fervcs to adprn the outward Courts as well as the 
Halls. 

Befides Melons, which are like the European^ they 
have two other different Kinds, one is very fmaU, 
yellow on the putfide, and has a fweet Tafte, and 
may be eaten Rind and all in the fame manner as wc 
fometimes eat Apples. 

The other Kind is the Water- Melon, which is very 
large, the Pulp is white, and fometimes red, and they 
are full of a fweet cooling Juice that quenches Thirft", 
and is not unwholfome even in the hotteft Weather : 
To thefe may be added another fore ftill better, which 
comes from a Place in Tartary^ called Hamij at a great 
Diftance from Peking. Thefe Melons have this par- 
ticular Quality, that they keep extremely well five or 
fix Months together : They make a great Provifion 
of thefe every Year for the Emperor. 

To all thefe Fruits that we are acquainted with wc 

piay add thole that are known only m our Accounts, 

^ |ind feem to have been tranfported from China into 

the 
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the neighbouring Iflands, where they are found in very 
great plenty : I mean the Ananas^ the Guavaes^ the 
Bananasy the Cocoas^ fc?r. but befides all thefe kinds 
of Fruit, that it has in common with other Coun- 
tries, they have feveral others of a particular Kind, 
and of a very good Tafte, which are not found elfc- 
where : Such are the Tfe ife^ the Li tchi, the Long 
yueriy which I have already defcribed. 

The Land is fo much taken up with Rice that there 
is fcarce a Tree to be feen ; but the Mountains, efpe- 
cially thofe of Chen ft ^ Ho nan, ^ang tong, and Fo 
kien, are covered with Forefts, wherein are Trees of 
all kinds large and flrait, and fit for all forts of pub* 
lick Buildings, efpecially for Ships. • 

There are Pines, Aflies, Elms, Oaks, Palm-trees, 
Cedars, and feveral others fcarce known in Europe : 
The other Mountains are famous for their Mines, 
which contain all forts of Metals, for their medicinal 
Fountains, Simples, and Minerals : There are Mines 
of Gold, Silver, Iron, Copper, Tin, White-Copper, 
Quick-filver, Lapis-Lazuli, Cinnabar, Vitriol, Alum, 
Jalper-Stones, Rubies, Mineral- Cry ftal, Load-Stones, 
Porphiry, and Quarries of different kinds of Marble. 

Befides this they find in the Mountains, efpecially 
in the Northern Provinces, great Quantities of Coal, 
which is much ufed : The Fires that are made with it 
are difficult to light, but when they are once lighted 
they laft a long time : It yields a very bad Smell, and 
would fuffocate thofe that fleep near it, if a Veflfel of 
Water were not kept clofe by, which draws the 
Smoke to it in fuch a manner that the Water in a 
fhort time is as difagreeable as the Smoke it felf. 

The Cooks belonging to the Mandarins and other 
Great Men commonly make ufe of it as well as Me* 
chanicks, fuch as Smiths, Viftuallers, Dyers, Saw- 
,yers, &fr. It is alfo much ufed for Wind-Furnaces, 
wherein they melt Copper. Thefe Coal- Pits are like- 
wiie found in the high Mountains near Peking \ one 
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would think that they ane inexhaoftiblc, for tho* this 
great City and the whole Province make ufe of it they 
never want, nor i$ there any Family, how poor foever, 
whofe Stove is npt heated by this fort of Coal, which 
preierves Fire a great . deal longer than CharcoaL 

Their Kitchen- Gardens arc well furnilhed with 
Herbs, Roots, and Pulfc of all forts : Befides the 
kinds that we have, they have others that we know 
nothing of that are more valuable than ours, which 
they cultivate very . carefully, and this together with ^ 
Rice is the chief Food of the common People ; there 
are an infinite number of Waggons and Beafts of Bur- 
den, which come to Peking every Morning to bring 
Herbs aiid Pulfe. . 

As it would be difficult to tranfport Salt from the 
jSea-Coafts into the Weftern Parts that join to Ttartary^ 
Providence has wonderfully provided for their Ne- 
ceflity : Befides the Salt- Pits that are met with in cer- 
tain Provinces, there are other Places that have Spots 
pf grey Earth fcattered up and down, from whence 
they get a prodigious quantity of Salt. 

The manner of getting this Salt is very remarkable : 
They level the Surface of this Earth as fmooth as 
Glafs, and make it a little floping that the Water 
may not lie on it ; when the Sun has dried it very 
well, and it appears white from Particles of Salt which 
are mixed with it, they raife it up in little Heaps, 
then take it and fpread it upon large Tables that lean 
a little on one fide, and that havq Ledges about four 
or five Fingers high ; then they pour foft Water up- 
on it, which foaking in extracts the Salt, and runs 
into an earthen VeflTel by means of a Channel made 
on purpofe : This Earth, thus drained, does not be- 
come ufelefs, but is laid afide, and after a few Days, 
^when it is quite dry, they reduce it to Powder, and 
.lay it in the fame Place from whence it was taken, 
where after it has lain feven or eight Days it is mix- 
ed again with Particles of Salt, which are again ex- 
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traded from it in the lame manner that I have ex- 
plained. 

- Whifc the Men are working in this manner in the 
Fields the Women and Children are employed, in 
Huts built in the lame Place, in boiling the Salt- Wa- 
ter : They fill large deep Iron Baibns, which they ^ 
place over an Earthen Stove, with Holes made in it 
m fuch a manner that the Fire heats all the Bafons 
alike. 

When the Salt- Water has boiled fome time it grows 
thick, and changes by little and little into a very 
white Salt, which they ftir inceflantly with a lar^ 
Iron Spatula till ft is quite dry. A whole Forcft 
would hardly be fufficient to maintain the Fire nc- 
ceiTary for the Salt which is made all the Year about, 
but as there are no Trees, generally ipeaking, in thefc 
Places, Providence fupplics them with large Quanti- 
ties of Reeds, which grow in the Neighbourhood of 
ithefe Salt Spots. 

To fay the truth the Cbinefe Land produces no ibrt 
of Spice except a kind of Pepper, which is very dif- 
ferent from that of the Eaft-Indies ; but the Cbincfi 
mei^ with it in Countries fo near their own that they 
procure it with eafe, and have it in as great plenty 4s 
if it grew within the Bounds of the Empire. 

Tho' every thing neceflary to Life is found in all 
Parts of the Empire, yet each Province has a greater 
Abundance of fome particular things, as appears from 
the Defcription that I have given of them in the Geo- 
graphical Part of this Work. 

^ Tartary^ tho* full of Forefts and Sand, is not en- 
tirely barren, it furniflies the fine Skins of Sables, 
Foxes, and Tigers, whofe Furs are fo valuable, 
.plenty of Roots and Simples greatly ufed in Phy-r 
fick, and a vaft number of Horfes fit for the Army, 
and Herds of Beafts in great abundance, which fervc 
tQ maintain the Northern Part of China. 

Not- 
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Notwithftanding this plenty it is however true, 
tho' a kind of a Paradox, that the moft rich and 
flourifhing Empire in the World is in a fcnfe poor 
enough ; the Land, tho' fo eztenfive and fruitful as it 
is, hardly fuffices to maintain its Inhabitants ; one 
may venture to lay that they have need of a Coun- 
try as large again to make them live at thrir eafe. 
In the City of Canton alone, where fo many Euro- 
feans flock every Year, there is more than a Million 
of Souls -, and in a large Town, not above three or 
four Leagues diftant, there arc more People than at 
Canton itfelf. 

Extreme Mifcry prevails upon them to do very 
drcadfiil things, fo that if one looks upon matters at 
Canton a little clofer ooe is not fo much fiirprized 
that Parents expofe feveral of their Children, that 
they fell their Daughters for Slaves, and that Inte- 
reft alone animates lb immenfe a People ; it is ra- 
ther to be wondered at that nothing more fatal hap- 
pens, and that in a time of Scarcity, when they per- 
ceive thcmfelves ready to perifli with Hunger, they 
fliould not have recourfe to violent Methods, of 
which we have fo many Examples in the European 
Hiftories. 

Thp* I have fpoken already of the Animals and 
Trees which are found in China^ there are fome more 
extraordinary, of which I fhall give a particular De- 
fcription. 

One of the moft fingular among the Trees, and 
which is not met with elfewhere, is the Tallow-trec, 
called by the Cbinefe^ Ou kieou mm ; it is very com- ^ 
mon in the Provinces of Tehe hang^ ^i^g m», and 
'Rang ft : P. Martini has given a jufl: Notion <£ it 
in his Defcription of the City of Kin boa^ in the Pro- 
vince of Tche kiang : This Tree^ which the Father 
compares to our Pear-trees, has alfo fomething in it 
very like the Aipin and Birch-tree, at leaft with 
rcfpeft to the L^v^ and long Stalk 5 the grcatcfl: 

part. 
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part, as to tho Trunk and Branches, are about the 
Bignefs and Shape of our Cherry-trees, and fbmc of 
them as tall as our large Pear-trees. 

The Bark is of a whitifh-grey, a little fmeoth to 
the Touch ; the flender Branches are long, flexible, 
and furniflied with Leaves only from the middle to 
the end, where they grow in a Tuft, but are more 
fmall and often turned up, and hollow like a Gondola i 
they are of a dark Green, fmooth on the Top, and 
whitifh underneath, very thin, dry, moderately large, 
and in form of a Lozenge with the Angles on each 
fide rounded off, and the end lengthened into a point ; 
they are joined to the Branches by long, dry, flender 
Stalks ; the Ribs of the Leaf, as well as its Fibres, 
are round, dry, and flender ; the Leaves in the latter 
Scafon, that is towards November and December j be- 
come red before they fall off, as it happens to the 
Leaves of the Vine and Pear-tree. 

The Fruit grows at the extremity of the Branches 
in Bunches, to which they are joined by fhort woody 
Stalks, that feem to be a Continuation of the Branch 
itfelf : This Fruit is inclofed in a Husk that is hard, 
woody, brown, fmooth, and of a triangular Figure, 
whole Angles arc rounded off much in the fame man- 
ner as the fmall Fruit, or red Berries of the Privy- 
tree, commonly called Priefl-Cap. 

Thefe Capfula^ or Husks generally inclofe three 
fmall Kernels, evoy one about the Bignefs of a Pea, 
round on all fides but where they touch, where they 
arc a little flat ; every one of thefe Kernels is cover- 
ed with a thin Covering of white Tallow, which is 
pretty hard ; the Stalk divides it felf into three other 
fmaller, which are nothing bqt Filaments, and pene- 
trate thro* the middle of the Fruit between thefe three 
Kernels, in fuch a manner that the Extremities of the 
Filaments are inferted at the upper end of each of the 
Kernes. 

When 
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When the Husk, which is compofed of fix finall 
hollow oval Leaves, begins to open, and to fall off 
of it felf by little and little, the Fruit appears from 
under its Covering, which is very agreeable to the 
Sight, efpecially in Winter-time, for then thefe Trees 
appear all covert with finall white Bunches, that 
one would take at a diftance for fo many Noi^ays : 
The Tallow that covers the Fruit being broke off in 
one's Hand eafily melts, and yields a greafy Smell 
like that of common Tallow. 

Before the Fruit is quite ripe it is nearly round, 
y^hich is probably the Reaibn that P. Martini aflert- 
ed it was round ; at leail this Father, not having an 
opportunity of examining more than a few that were 
not perfed: in their kind, thought this to be their na- 
tural Figure, for in reality there are fome that are 
defeftive, which have but one or two Nuts or Ber- 
ries, and have not the natural Figure that they ought 
to have. 

The Nut has a pretty hard Shell, containing a kind 
of fmall Kernel about the bignefs of a large Hemp- 
Seed, which is very oily, and wrapt in a brown 
Skin; the Chinefe make an Oil of it to burn in 
JLamps, in the fame manner that they make Candles 
of the Tallow with which the Nuts arc covered. 

The Candles that they make of them are like the 
Segment of a Cone, which they begin to burn at the 
Bafe, and whofe Wick is a little hollow Reed, or a 
little Stick, round which they wrap Cotton-Thread, 
or the Pith of a Ruih of the fame bignefs ; this Rufti 
ferves alfo for the Wick of Lamps ; one of the ends 
of the Reed or fmall Stick ferves to light the Can- 
dle, and the other to put in the Candleftick, which 
is fo contrived as to enter into the hollow part of the 
Reed. 

This fort of Candle is thick and heavy, and eafily 
melts in the Hand when it is touched, it gives a 
Light fufliciently clear, but a little yellowifh, and as 
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the Wick is folid> and changes while burning into a 
hard Coal, it is not eafijy fnuft, but with Snuffers 
made on purpofe for this ufe. 

They gain the Tallow from this Fruit in thd fol- 
lowing manner ; they beat it altogether, that is, the 
Shell and the Kernel, and boil it in Water, skimming 
off the Fat or Oil as it rifes to the top ; this' Greafe 
condenles like Tallow when it is cold : To ten Pound 
they fometimes put three of Linfced-Oil, and a lit- 
tle Wax to give a Body to the Mafs, of which they 
make Candles exceeding white ; they alfo make them 
red by mixing Vermillion therewith. 

The Cotton-Shrub is one of the mod ufeful in all 
Clnna ; on the fame Day that the Husbandmen get in 
their Harveft they fow Cotton in the fame Field, do- 
ing nothing elfe but raking the Earth over the Seeds. 

When the Earth is moiftened with Rain or Dew, 
there foon grows up a fmall Shrub about two Foot 
high, the Flowers of which appear at tlie beginning 
or towards the middle of Auguft ; they are generally 
yellow, but fometimes red. To this Flower a fmall 
Button fucceeds, growing in the Shape of a Pod of 
the bignefs of a Nut. 

The fortieth Day after the Appearance of the Flower 
the Pod opens of itfelf, and dividing into three Parts 
difcovcrs three or four Wrappings of Cotton, extreme- 
ly white, and of the fame Figure as the Cod of a 
Silk- worm ; they are fattened to the bottom of the 
open Pod, and contain Seeds for the following Year : 
It is then time to get in the Crop, but in fair Wea- 
ther they leave the Fruit expofed to the Sun two or 
three Days, which fwelling by the Heat makes the 
Profit the greater. 

As all the Fibres of the Cotton are ftrongly fatten- 
ed to the Seeds that they enclofe, they make ufe of a 
fort of an Engine to feparate them ; it contains two 
very fmooth Rowlers, one of Wood and the other 
of Iron about a Foot long, and an Inch thick ; they 
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are io clofe to one another that there is no Space leti: 
between ; while one Hand gives Motion to the firfl: of 
thefe Rowlers, and the Foot to the lecood, the other 
Hand applies the Cotton, which Ipofening by the Mo- 
tion paflcs on one fide of the Engine, while the naked 
Seed remains on the other ; Afterwards they card and 
fpin the G>tton, and convert it into Callicoe. 

There is another Tree called Km chuy refembling 
our Fig-tree, as well with reipeft to the Wood as the 
Branches and Leaves ; the Root commonly fends 
forth feveral Stalks or Branches like a Bulh, and 
fometimes only one ; fome have the Trunk (trait, 
round, and nine or ten Inches thick : The Branches 
confift of a light pithy Wood, and arc covered with 
a Bark like that of the Fig-tree : The Leaves are 
deeply indented, two of which Indentures divide it as 
it were into three Leaves, exaftly hollowed on each 
fide : The Colour on both fides, as well as the Con- 
texture of the Fibres, are like the Leaves of the Fig- 
tree, only they are larger, thicker, and rougher on 
the upper fide, but on the under fide they are very 
fmooth, by reafon of a fine Down that covers them ; 
fome of them are not hollowed at all, and are the Fi- 
gure of a longifh Heart. 

This Tree yields a Milk made ufe of by the Clnnefe 
for Size in gilding with Leaf-gold^ which is gained 
in the following manner : They make one or more 
horizontal Incifions, from the top of the Trunk to 
the bottom, and in the Slits they put the Edge of a 
Sea-Shell, or fome fuch like Receiver, jnto which the 
Milk diftills, and when they ufe it they draw with 
a Pencil what Figures they pleafe upon Wood or 
any other Matter whatever, to which they apply Leaf- 
gold, which is fo firmly cemented therewith that the 
Gold never comes off. 

The Tree which the Chinefe call Lungju fU has a 
Trunk as large as our large Plum-trees, it foon di- 
vides it felf into two or three thick Branches, and 

thefe 
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thefc again into fmaller; the Bark is grey, with a 
reddifh Caft, and fpott;cd like the Filbcrt-tree ; the ' 
Extremity of the Branches is knotty, crooked, rough, 
and pithy. 

The Fruit, which hangs by long green ftringy 
Stalks like thofe of Cherries, is a little oblong, near- 
ly of the Colour and Shape of Cherries when they 
are green ; the Stalk to which the Fruit is joined is 
extremely long, and is divided into different Branches, 
at the end of every one of which there is one of thefe 
Berries \ the Rind of this Fruit is fiill of little red 
Spots in fome Places 5 it is pretty hard, and inclofes 
a greenifli Pulp which they make Soop of when it is 
ripe ; in the Winter they ufc it to rub the Hands 
with, and to prevent them from being numbed with 
the Cold. 

This Fruit has a very hard Stone, like a Cherry- 
ftone, but a little oblong, and wrinkled ; there are 
five, fix, and fometimes fcyen Furrows in each of 
the Stones, which receives its Nourifliment through 
a little round Hole, which grows ftraightcr as it ap- 
proaches to the Kernel that it inclofes ; the Kernel is 
Imall, and covered with a blackifti Skin not fo hard 
as that of the Pippins of an Apple ; of the Trunk of 
this Tree they make Boards for common Ufes. 

If the Cbinefe delighted, as we do in Europe in a- 
dorning their Gardens and making fine Alleys they 
might, by cultivating the Flowers which their own 
Country produces, and by employing certain Trees 
which are proper to themfelves, make very agreeable 
Walks -, but as nothing feems to them more ridicu- 
lous than to walk backward and forward merely for 
the fake of walking, they are very carelefs of the Ad- 
vantages which Nature has beftow'd upon them. 

Among the Trees that I am fpeaking of there is 
one called Mo Iten^ as thick as the Small of one's Leg -, . 
its Branches are flender, full of Pith, and covered 
with a red Rind with whitifh Spots like the Filbert- 
tree j 
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fmall green Ball, which growing larger forms die 
Film which inclofes the Grain. 

There is another very Angular kind of Tree, which 
has ibmething in it that refembles both the Juniper 
and Cyprefs-trees ; the Trunk, whkh is about a Foot 
and a half in Circumference, fends forth Branches al- 
moft as foon as it rifes out of the Ground, iiibdivi- 
ded into a gteat number of others, whkh a:t fome di- 
ftance from the Trunk form a clofe green Bulh ; 
this Tree is covered with a multitude of Leaves, fome 
^ of which arc like thofe of the Cyprefi-tree, and the 

reft thofe of Juniper, that is to fay the latter are loi^, 
narrow, and (harp, having this in particular, that 
they are difpofed along the Boughs in Rows of four, 
five, or fix in number ; fo that looking upon t^iefe 
Boughs at the end they refemble Stars of four, five, 
<Jr fix Rays, cxaftly covering thofe which are below, 
infomuch that the Spaces between appear empty, and 
very diftind to the bottom ; *thefe Boughs or Twigs 
which are covered with tliefe long Leaves arc found 
principally at the lower part of the Branches, for to- 
wards the top you behold nothing but Cyprcls ; Na- 
ture feems to have taken Fleaflire in mingling fhefe 
two forts of Leaves in luch a manna* that fome are 
entirely Cyprels, and others nothing but Juniper, and 
fome half one, 'half the other ; the Bark of this Tree 
is fomewhat fmooth, of a greyilh Brown, inclining 
a litdc to the Red in fome Places ; the Wood is of 
a reddifh White, like that of the Juniper- tfee, with 
a little Spice of the Turpentine ; the Leaves, befides 
the Smell of the Cyprels-tree, arc a litdc Aromatick, 
but their Tafte is very bitter and acrid. 

This Tree bears fmall green Berries little larger 
than thofe of Juniper ; the Pulp is of a greenifh 
Olive, and has a ftrong Smell -, the Fruit is joined 
to the Branches by long Stalks of the lame nature 
as fht Leaves 5 it contains two rcddilh Berries in the 
fliape of Hearts, and as hard as Grape-ftoncs. 

There 
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There are Trees ot this Kind whofc Trunk is tall 
and flender, having Branches no where but at the 
top, which end in a Point almoft like the Cyprcfs j 
there are others of the Dwarf-kind, which grow no 
higher than feven or eight Foot, and are fuppofed to 
be kept of diat height by being cut : When this Tree 
is young ail the Leaves are long, like thofe of Juni- 
per 5 when it is old, 'tis like the Cypreft. 

I fhould be too tedious if I were to defcribe the reft 
of the uncommon Shrubs and Trees which are met 
with in China^ and yet I cannot pais by the famous 
Plant called Ginfing^ which is fo much eftecmed in 
the Empire that it bjKirs a great Pf ice, and is looked 
upon by the Cbinefe as a moil excellent Cordial ; it 
grows no where but in Tartary^ for that which is 
£)und in the Province of Se tcbuen is not worth men- 
tioning : It was at the time that a Map was made of 
this Country by the Emperor's Order, that P. Jar- 
ioux had Opportunity and Ldfure to examine this 
Plant well, when it was juil freih gjither'd, by which 
mealis he drew it according to its proper Dimenfions, 
and explained its Properties and Ufe. 

The moft skiliul Phyficians of Cbhta^ fays this Fa- 
tber^ mix it in all the Compofitions that they give 
to Great Perfbns, for the Price is too high for the 
common People \ they pretend that it is a Sovereign 
Remedy for Decays cauied by exceifive Labour 
either of Body or Mind, diiTolving Phlegm, heal- 
ing the Wcakncfs of the Lungs, curing Pleurifics, 
and Vomiting, ftrengthening the Stomach, and pro- 
curing an Appetite ; it is likewise faid to cure the 
Vapours, and to ailiil Refpiration by ftrengthening 
the Breail ; it alfo fortifies the Vital Spirits, gene- 
rates Lympha in the Blood, is good for Vertigo's 
and Dimnefs of Sight, and lengthens the Life of old 
Perlbns, 

It is not to be imagined that the CUnefe and T^r^ 
tars would have this Root in fo great Eftccm, if it 

S 2 did 
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di J not conftantly produce good EfFedls ; even thofe 
who are well ufe it very often to make them ftill 
more ftrong: As for me I am perfuaded that, if 
it was in the Hands of Europeans that underftand Phar- 
macy, it would be an excellent Remedy. 

It is very certain that it rarifies the Blood, aflifls 
Digeftion by ftrengthening the digeftive Faculty in a 
fenfible manner : After having defigned what I fhall 
defcribc in the Sequel, I felt my Pulfe to know what 
Condition it was in ; I then took one half of the 
Root quite raw and unprepared, and an Hour after 
I found my Pulfe more fiill and lively ; I had alfo 
an Appetite, felt myfelf ftronger, and was more fit 
for Labour than I was before. 

However I did not depend much upon this Proof, 
pcrfuading myfelf that this Change might happen 
from the Reft we had had this Day ; but four Days 
. after, finding myfelf* fo fatigu'd and exhaufted with 
Labour that I could hardly fit upon my Horfe, a 
Mandarin of our Company perceiving it gave me 
one of thefe Roots, and I took half of it immediate- 
ly, and about an Hour after my Wearinefs was quite 
gone : I likewife obferved that the Leaf, while it is 
irefh, and efpecially the Fibres that I chewed, pro- 
duced very near the fame EfFeft. 

We often made ufe of the Leaves of Gin feng in- 

ftead of Tea as the Tartars do, after which I found 

' myfelf fo well that I prefer this Leaf to the very beft 

' Tea ; the Colour is likewife agreeable, and when you 

have taken of it two or three times both the Smell 

* and Tafte will prove very pleafant. 

As for the Root it muft be boiled a little more 

than Tea, that there may be time fufficient to extraft 

the Virtue ; this Practice is obferved by the Chineje 

' when they give it to fick Perfons, and then they take 

. al)out the fifth part of an Ounce of the dry Root : 

•As for thofe that are in Health, and ufe it by way 

of Prevention, or for fome flight Diforder, one 

^ ' Ounce 
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Ounce is fuiEcient, which they may take in Icfs than 
ten times, but I would not advife them to take it every, 
I>ay. 

The Manner of preparing it is this : They cut 
the Root in fmall Pieces, and put them in an earthen 
Pan well glazed, on which they pour a Gallon of 
Water, taking care that the Pan be covered clofe j 
they boil it on a flow Fire, and when there remains 
no more than a Draught of the Water it mufl be 
drank immediately : They then pour on the Remain- 
der as much Water as before, and boil it in the 
fame manner to extrad: the remaining Virtue of the 
Root J they take thefe two Dofcs, one in the Morn- 
ing and the other in the Evening. 

With refpefl: to the Places where this Wood grows 
it may be faid in general, that it is between the thir- 
ty-ninth and forty-ninth Degree of North-Latitude, 
and between the tenth and twentieth Degree of Longi- 
tude Eafl: from Peking^ in which Place there is a 
long Chain of Mountains covered and furrounded 
with thick Forefts, which render them almoft inac- 
ceflible. 

. It is on the Declivity of thefe Mountains, and in 
thefe thick Forefts on the Brink of Rivers, or about 
the Rocks at the Foot of Trees, and amongft all forts 
of Herbs, that Gififeng is to be found j it is not met 
with in Plains, Valleys, Marflies, at the bottom of 
Pools, or in Places too open. 

If a Foreft is fet on fire, and is confumed by it, 
this Plant does not appear again till three or four 
Years after the Conflagration, which proves that it 
is an Enemy to Heat -, and it alfo bides itfelf from 
the Sun as much as poflible : All this may incline one 
to believe, that if it is to be found in any other 
Country in the World, Canada feems to be a likely 
Place, whofe Forefl:s and Mountains, according to the 
Relation of thofe whp have been there, are very like 
thofe in Tartary, 

Si Tte 
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The Places where Gin feng grows arc entirely fepa- 
rated from the Province of ^ang iong^ called Lea^ 
tong in our ancient Maps, by a Barrier of woodea 
Stakes which cnclofe the whole Province, and in the 
Neighbourhood of which the Guards patrole con- 
ftantly to hinder the Chinefe from going out to feek 
this Root. 

However their Vigilance is not fo great, but thirft 
of Gain infpire the Chinefe with tlie Secret of Aiding 
into thefc Defarts, fometimes to the number of two 
or three thoufand, with the Hazard of lofing their 
Liberty and the Fruit -of their Labour, if they are 
furprized either in going out or coming into the Pro- 
vince. 

The Emperor being defirous that the Tartars, ra- 
ther than the Chinefe^ flioiild have the Advantage of 
this Root, gav e Orders in 1 709 to ten thoufand T^r- 
tars to go and gather all that they could find of the 
Gin feng, upon condition that every one of them 
fliould give his Majefty two Ounces of the beft, and 
for the Remainder they Ihould be allow'd its weight in 
fine" Silver. 

By this means they reckon that the Emperor had 
this Year about 20000 Chinefe Pounds, which did not 
coft him above the fourth Part of the Value. "We 
met by chance fome of thefe Tartars in the. middk 
of thefe frightful Defarts •, their Mandarins, who were 
not tar out of our Road, came one after another to 
offer us Oxen for our Subfiftence, according to the 
Command they had had from the Emperor. 

TiiC following is the Order that was obferved by 
this Army of Botanifts : After they had divided the 
Territory according to the Number of their Flags, 
every Company being abcut a hundred, they placed 
themfelves in a Line till the Time appointed, then 
they carefully fought after the Plant which they 
came for, advancing infenfibly towards the fame 
Quarter, and in this manner they paffed over in a cer- 
tain Number of Days the Space afligned. 
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When this Term was expired the Mandarins, 

? laced with their Tents in a Situation proper for their 
lories to feed in, fent to enquire in every Company 
if their Number was compleat, for in cafe any Per- 
son is wanting, as it often happens, either by being 
loft in thp Woods, or dcvour'd by Wild Beafts, he 
13 fought for a Day or two, after which diey begin a- 
gpin in the iame manner as before. 

Thefe poor People fuffer greatly in this Expedi- 
tion, for they carry neither Tentis nor Beds, nor any 
thing but fo much Millet baked in an Oven as 
is to ferve them the whole time of their Journey, fo 
that they are obliged to deep under a Tree, covering 
themfejves with Branches or Pieces of Bark, or what 
dfe they can find ; ' the Mandarins fend them from 
time to time Pieces of Beef, or other Meat, which 
they devour after they have warm*d it at the Fire. 

It is thus that loooo Men ipent fix Months of 
the Year, and yet they fecmed robuft and good Sol- 
diers ; The Tartan that attended on us had no better 
Treatment, having nothing elfe but the Remainder erf" 
an Ox that was killed every Day after it had fed fif- 
ty Perfons. 

To give fome Idea of this Plant fo much efteem'd See the 
by the Cinnefe and Tartars^ I fhall explairt the Figure ^^S- ^°^' " • 
that was fent, and which I have defigned with all the ^^^' 9- 
Exadlnefs poiTible. 

A. reprefents the Root, which, when walhed, was 
white, and a little knotty, as the Roots of other Plants 
commonly are. 

JS. c. c. D. reprefent the Stalk, which is fmooth, 
and almofl: round ; its Colour is a pretty deep Red, 
except towards the Beginning, jB, where it is whiter, 
being neareft to the Ground. 
• The Point D. is a kind of ELnot formed by the 
JRifc of four Branches, which proceed from it as from 
a Center, and feparate at equal diftances from each 
Other, ftUl keeping in the fame Plane : The lower Part 

S 4 of 
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of the Branch is green mixed with white, the upper 
part is like the Stalk, that is of a deep red, a little 
inclinLng to the Colour of a Mulberry ; but towards 
the edges the two Colours are united, running into 
each other with a proper S^iade ; each Sprig has five 
L.eavcs, as are reprcfented in the Plate. It is obfenr- 
able that theie Branches are equally diftant fit)m each 
other, as well as from the Horizon, for they fill with 
their Leaves a round Space very near parallel to the 
Plane of the Earth. 

Tho* I have defigned but half of one of thefe 
Leaves F. very accurately, all the reft may eafily be 
conceived : 1 don't remember that I ever law Leaves 
of this largencfs fo very thin, and of {o fine a Con- 
texture ; the Fibres of it arc very well diftinguiihed, 
and they have on the upper part a little whitilh Down 
or Hair ; the fine Skin that is between them rifcs a 
little in the middle above the Plane of the fame Fi- 
bres ; the Colour of the Leaf is of a dark green on 
the upper fide, and under of a whitifh green, and a 
litdc Ihining ; all the Leaves are indented in a curi- 
ous manner. 

From the Center Z). of the Branches of this Plant 
rifes a fecond Stalk, Z). E. yt^rf ftrait and fmooth, 
of a whitifh Caft, at the end of which is a Clutter 
of Fruit very round, and of a bright red Colour ; 
this CI after confifts of twenty four Berries ; I have 
pnly defigned two, which are marked with the 
Figures 9. 9. The red Skin that enclofes the Fruit 
is very fine and fmooth, and contains a white 
foftifh Pulp : As thefe Berries were double, for 
fomc of them are fingle, they had each two Stones 
of the bignefs and Ihape of common Lentils, but fc- 
parated from each other, the* they lay on the fame 
Pkne : This Stone is not Iharp on the fides like Len- 
tils, but is every way of an equal thicknels : Every 
Berry is joined to a fmocrh Filament equal on all fides, 
pretty fine, and of the Colour of that of our fmall 
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red Cherries : AH thefc Filaments proceed from the 
lame Center, and Ipreading after the manner of the 
Hadii of a Sphere, they form the round Bunch of 
Berries to Which they were joined : This Beri^ is not 
good to eat, and the Stone is hard, and indoles the 
Kernel ; it is always placed on the fame Plane with 
the Filament that is joined to the Berry, whence it 
Gomes that the Berry is not round, but a little flat on 
each fide 2 When it is double it has a little Dent in 
the middle, where the two parts join of which it is 
compofed j it has alfo a little Beard oppofite to the 
Filament to which it is joined : When the Berry is 
dry there remains nothing but a wrinkled Skin that 
adheres to the Stone, and then it is of a dark or 
blackifh red. 

This Plant dies and grows again every Year, and 
the number of Years are difcovered by the number oi 
Stalks already produced, of which there always re- 
mains fome Sign, as may be feen in the Figure by 
theie fmall Charafters, b. b. b. by which it appears 
that the Root ji. was in the feventh Year, and the 
Root H. in the fifteenth. 

For the Flower, as I have never feen it, I cannot 
give its Defcription ; fome have faid that it is white, 
and very fmall, but others have affirmed that this 
Plant bears none, and that no body ever faw any : I 
Ihould rather believe that it is fo fmall, and fo little 
remarkable that it has not been minded, and that 
which confirnis me in this Opinion is, that thofc who 
fearch after the Gin feng^ wanting nothing but the 
Root, defpife and rejeft all the reft as ufelefs. 

There are Plants which, befides the Clufters of 
Berries that I have already defcribed, have a Berry 
or two altogether like the former, placed an Inch or 
an Inch and half above the Clufter, and then they 
affirm that it is neceflary to obferve the Point of the 
Compafs that thcfe Berries are bn,' becaufe they fel- 
dom fail to find another Root a few Paces from thence, 

on 
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0n the fame Runrib or thereabouts. The Colour of 
the Berries, when there are any, diftingiiifhes this Plant 
from all others, and makes it eafily found, but it c^ 
ten happens that there are none, thio* the Root is very 
old ; fuch wa$ that which I have marked in the Fi- 
gure by the Letter H. which bore none, tho* it ^wa$ 
in the fifteenth Year. 

As it is in vain to few the Seed, becaufe none have 
ever fcen it fpring out, it is probable that this has 
given ground for the Fable which is comnoon among 
the Tartars : They fay that a Bird fwallows it as foon 
g$ it is in the Eanh, and not being able to digeft if, 
it pafles through him, and grows in the Place where 
the Bird drops it. I ratjier believe that the Stone re- 
mains a long while in the Earth before it takes Root^ 
tnd this Opinion ieems confirmed fi-om the Roots that 
f re no longer, but fmaller than the little Finger^ 
tho* they have produced mcwre than ten Stalks, ao4 
as many diflferent Ears. 

Tho* Ihe Plant that I have defcribcd had four 
Bfitnches, yet there are fome that have but two, and 
others three, fome again have five, and others have 
^ven feven, which are the fineft of all : However 
every Branch has always five Leaves, in tl^ke fame 
Pofitbn of that which is defigned in the Plate, un- 
lefs the number has been diminiflied. by any Acci- ^ 
dent ; the Height oF the Plant is proportionable to 
its Bignefs, and the number of the Branches ; thofe 
which have no Berries are comnK)nly fmaU, and 
very low. 

The Root that n laigeft, mofl: uniform, and that 
has the fewefb Strings is always the bcft. I cannot 
tell why the Cinnefe have called it Gin Jeng^ which 
fignifics the ReprefentaSion of Man ; I ^ave not fecn 
any which is at all like it, and thofe whofc Trade it 
is to ^ther it have affured me, that they as fekkto 
find any thing rcfembling a Man as among other 
Koc^9 whi<;h are fometunes by change of a fmgukr 

Figure, 
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Figure : The Tartars call it, with gitater reafon, Or^ 
ifota^ that is, the Chief of Plants. 

Thofc who gather this Plant prderve xioching but 
the Root, and they bury in one Place all that they 
can get together, during the Space of ten or fifteen 
Days. They are carehil to waih the Root, aini to 
clean it from all Dirt with a Brufh ; then they foak 
it for a Moment in Water ready to boilj and dry it 
in the Smoak of a kind of yellow Millet, which 
con^municates a little of its Colour to it. 

The Millet, contained in a Vcffel with a litdc Wa- 
ter, k boiled over a flow Fire, and the Roots plafi^d 
upon fmall Sticks of Wood, laid crofs-wife upon the 
Veflcl^ become dry by little and little under a Lin- 
Bcn-Cloth, or under another Veflcl that covers them. 
They may be alfo dried in the Sun, or even at the 
Fire 5 but tho' they prefcrve their Virtue, they are 
not of the Colour that the Chtnefe admire : Whea 
theft Roots are dried they muft be kept! clofe in a dry 
Place, oth^wifc they will corrupt cr grow worm- 
eat^n. 

As for Animals, befides thofe that I have Ipokeii 
of already, there is in China a great number of wild 
Beads of all forts, fuch as wild Boars, Tigers, fiuf- 
feloes. Bears, Camels, Rhinocerofts, &r. but there 
are no Lions: As thefe kinds of Beads are well known, 
I (hall only fpeak of two others that are peculiar to 
China^ and are fddom met with in other Countries. 

The firft of thefe is a kind of Camel no higher 
than an ordinary Horfe ; they have two Bunches up*- 
on their Back covered with long Hair, which form a 
fort of a Saddle •, the Bunch before fcems to be form-r 
ed by the Back-bone and the upper part of the Shoul- 
der-bone, and is not unlike the Bunch which the In- 
dian Cows have on their Shoulders ; the other Buiich 
is placed jud before the Buttocks : This Creature has 
not fuch long Legs in proportion as the common 
Camels ; they have alfo a Ihorccr and thicker Neck, 

covered 
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covered with thick Hair as long as that of Goats j 
fome of them are of a yeUowifh dun Colour, others 
are a little upon the red, and of an Afh-colour in fbmc 
Places ; the Legs are not flender as thofe of the com- 
mon Camels, infomuch that this fort of Camel or 
Dromedary feems for its largenefs more fit to carry 
Burdens. 

The other Animal is a kind of Roe-buck, called 
by the Chinefe^ Hiang tchang tfe^ that is the Musk- 
Roe-buck : One of the Miffionary- Jefuits defcribes it in 
the following manner, and fays nothing concerning it 
but what he has been an Eye-Witnefs of: I bought 
one, fays he^ when it was juft killed, and prefervcd 
the Part which they ufually cut to, gain the Musk, 
which is dearer than the Animal itfelf ; the Particu- 
lars of which Tranfaftions are as follow : 

On the Eaft-fide of the Cjty of Peking is a Chain 
of Mountains, in the middle of which is a fmall 
Church belonging to the Chriftians: Among thefe 
Mountains the Musk -Deer are found, and while I 
was employed in the Exercife of my Miffion the 
poor Inhabitants of the Village went a hunting, with 
Expeftation that I Ihould purchafe the Game to fend 
it to Peking: When they had killed two of thefe Anir 
mals, a Male' and a Female, they brought them to 
me while they were yet warm. 

Before we agreed on the Price they demanded if I 
would have the Musk as well as the Animal, bccaufe 
fome buy only the Fleih, leaving the Musk to the 
Hunters, or fell it to thofe that deal in this Commo- 
dity : As it was chiefly the Musk that 1 defired, I rcr 
plied I would buy the whole Animal ; then they 
immediately took the Male and cut off the Bag, left 
the Musk Ihould evaporate, and tied the top of it clofe 
with a Pack- thread : The Animal and Musk together 
coft me only a Crown. 

The Musk is generated in the inward part of the 
Bag, and fticks all round it like a kind of a Salt: 

There 
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"There are two forts, but that which is in Grains is the 
moft valuable, the other is the leaft cfteemed, becaufe 
it is too fmall : The Female produces no Musk, or if 
fhe does it has no manner of Scent. 

The Flefh of Serpents is generally faid to be the 
moft common Food of this Animal, and tho* the Ser- 
pents are of an enormous Size the Roe-buck kills 
them with eafc, becaufe when they are at a certain Di- 
stance from the Roe-buck they are overcome with 
the Scent of the Musk, and grow fo weak that they 
are not able to ftir. 

This IS fo certain that when the Peafants go to cut 
,Wood, or make Charcoal in the Mountains, they 
have no better fecret to guard themfclves againft Ser- " 
pents, whofc Bite is exceeding dangerous, than to 
carry about them a few Grains of Musk : Then they 
fleep quietly after they have dined, and if any Ser- 
pent comes near them it is ftupified all of^afuddcn 
by the Smell of the Musk, and is able to get no far- 
ther. - 

That which happened, when I was upon my . Re- 
turn from Peking was, in fome fenfe, a Confirmation 
that the Flefh of Serpents is the principal Food of the 
Musk- Animal : They ferved up for Supper part of 
the Roe-buck, and one of thofe who was at Table 
had an exceeding A verfion for Serpents, and this to 
fo great a degree that the mentioning the Word be- 
fore him would make him extremely fick ; he knew 
nothing of what was reported of this Animal and the 
Serpent, and I was very careful to fay nothing at all 
about it, but I watched his Countenance very care- 
fully : He took fome of the Roe-buck, as others did, 
with a Defign to eat it, but he had no fooner put a 
bit in his Mouth but he found his Stomach rife pro- 
digioufly, and refufed to meddle with any more: 
Others eat of it very freely, and he was the only Per- 
fon that had an Averfion for this fort of Meat. 

Of 
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Of the hakes ^ Canalsy and Rivers*, as alfo of 
BarkSj and Vejfels of Burden. 

T F China happily enjoys fo great a pleiity .of every 
thing, it is inddjted for it not only to the Good- 
Itefs and Depth oF its Soil, but to the great number 
of Rivers, Lakes, and Canals wherewith it is wa> 
tered : There is not a City, nor even a large Town, 
elpocially in the Southern Provinces, which is not fitii- 
ated upon the Banks of a River, Lake, or fome Ca- 
nal : I have had occafion to fpeak of them at largp 
in fevcral Places of this Work, therefore to avoid 
Repetition I fhall only barely mention them a^iin : 
Among the Lakes the mod noted ones are that of 
iTofff ting hou in the Province of Hau quango which 
is eighty Leagues or more in compafs ; that of Hong 
fc botty part of which is in the Province of Kiang nan^ 
and part in that of Tcbe kiang ; and iaftly that of Po 
yang hou in the Province of Kiang ft ^ which is other- 
wife called the Lake of lao tcheou : This lafl: is thirty 
Leagues in Circumference, and is formed by the Con- 
fluence of four Rivers as great as the Loire^ which 
come out of the Province of Kiang fi : It is fiibjeft 
to Hurricanes, like the Seas of Cbina^ for in lels 
than a quarter of an Hour the Wind will veer 
round the Compafs, and oftemimes (ink the largeft 
Barks. When you approach the moft dangerous part 
of the Lake you fee a Temple built on a fteepRock ; 
the Chinefe Mariners then beat a kind of Bra(s-drum to 
inform the Idol of their Arrival, they light Wax-can- 
dles in honour of it upon the fore part of the Bark, 
burn Incenfe, and facrifice a Cock : They endeavour to 
prevent any Hazards by ftationing Barks there, on 
purpofe to fuccour thofe who are in danger of being 

caft 
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caft away ; but it often happens that thofe who are 
appointed in thefe Barks to give Afliftance, are the 
firft to caufe the Traders to perifh, in order to en- 
rich themfelves with the Spoil, efpecially if they have 
any H<>pes of not being difcovered. NevertheWs 
the Vigilance of the Magiftrates of Chwa is very 
great ; the Glory of a Mandarin confifts in affiftiag 
the People, and fhewing his tender Conc«"n for them. ' , 
In tempdhious Weather you fee the Mandarin of 
lao UheaUy after giving Order% not to crofe the Lake^ 
go in Perfbn to the fides of k, and there condnuc all 
Day to hinder, by his Prefence, -any one from rafhly 
expofing himfelf to the danger of perifbing for tlac 
fake of Booty. 

Besides thefe principal Lakes there are a great ma- 
ny others in the feveral Provinces, which together 
with a great number of Springs, Rivulets, and Tor- 
rents that flow from the Mountains, have given an 
opportunky to the induflnous Qhimfe of cutting num- 
berleis Canals through all their Lands: There are 
few Provinces where there is not a large Canal of finc^ 
clear, and deep Water, inclofed between two Caufe^ 
ways, cafed with flat Stones, or Marble Slabs let in 
the Ground, and faftened by Grooves made in Pofls 
of the fame Materials. 

The Canals have Bridges over them at convenient 
Diftances, confifling of three, five, or feven Ardies^ 
to open a free Communication wkh the Country : 
The middle Arch is very h^li that Barks may pals 
under it with their Mafts ; the Roofs of the Archa 
are exactly round, and the Piers fo fmall and upright 
that at a Difbince it looks as if the Arches hung in 
the Air. 

The principal Canal difcharges k felfon the Ri^ 
and Lett into divers other finaller Canals, which are 
divided again into a great many Rivukts that ane con- 
duced to difieroit large Towns» and very confider- 

able 
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able Cities : They often Ibrm Ponds and fmall Lakes, 
whereby the neighbouring Plains are watered. 

The Chinefe not contented with thefe Canals, which 
are of infinite Conveniency for Travellers and trading 
People, have dug many others with admirable Indu- 
ftry and Art for the Reception of Rain to water the 
Fields of Rice, for Rice requires to be almoft al- 
ways in Water. 

But nothing is to be compared with the Great 
Canal called Tun kang^ or Royal Canal, which is 
three hundred Leagues in length : The Emperor Cbi 
tfou^ Chieftain of the Weftern Tartars, and Founder 
of the twentieth Dynafty of Tuen, undertook and 
executed this grand Work, which is one of the Won- 
ders of the Empire. This Prince having conquered 
all Chinaj and being already M after of Weftern Tar- 
tary, which extends itfelf fi'om the Province of Pt 
tche It as far as Moguls Perjia, and the Cajpian-Sea,^ 
rcfolved to fix his Refidence at Peking, to be as it 
were in the Center of his vaft Dominions, that he 
might govern them with greater eafc. As the Northern 
Provinces were unable to furnifti Provifions fuiEcient 
for fuch a large City, he caufed a vaft number of 
Veflels and long Barks to be built, in order to bring 
from the Provinces bordering upon the Sea Rice^ 
Callicoes, Silks, Merchandizes, and other Commo- 
dities neceffary for the Accommodation of his nume- 
rous Court and Troops. 

But finding this Me^od dangerous, ^nd that Calms 
detained the Provifions too long, and Storms occa- 
fion'd many Ship-wrecks, he employed Workmen 
innumerable, who with infinite Charge, and incredi- 
ble Induftry, opened this prodigious Canal through 
many Provinces, upon which all the Riches, of the 
South and North are conveyed. It erodes the Pro- 
vinces of Pe tche li and Chan tong, then it enters the 
Province cf Kiang nan, and difcharges it felf into the 

great 
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great and rapid River, called by the Chinefe Ho'ang bo^ 
of the Yellow River : Here you fail for two Days, 
and then you come to apother River, where you find 
the Canal again, which leads to the City of Hoai 
ngan ; from thence it pafles by many Cities and large 
Towns, and arrives at the City of Tang tcbeouj one 
of the molt famous Ports of the Empire ; and a lit- 
tle beyond this Place it enters the Great River Tang 
tfe Hang. You continue your Courfe upon this River 
till you come to the Lake Po yang in the Province 
of Kiang fty which yoU crofs, and enter the River • 
Kan kiangy which divides thfe Province of Kiang ft 
nearly into two equal Parts, and runs as far as Nan 
ngan ; from thence you go by Land to Nan hiong^ 
the chief City of the Province of ^ang tong^ where 
3tou embark uport a River that leads to Canton^ fo 
that you may travel very commodioudy, either upon 
the Rivers of Canals, from the Capital to the fartheft 
part, of Cbinaj being about 600 Leagues by Water. 

They commonly have a Fathom and half of Wa* 
tir in this Canal to facilitate their Navigation : When 
the Water is high, and like to overflow the neigh- 
bouring Fields, they take care to open the Sluices to 
convey it at/ay, and to keep it at a certain height 
in the Channel ; there are Infpe&ors appointed to vifit 
the Canal continually, and Workmen to repair the 
damaged Places. 

There are likewife a great many navigable Rivers, 
as appears by the Defcription Pgave of the Provinces ; 
it will be fufBcient therefore to fpeak here of the 
two Great Rivers which run acrofs this vaft Em- 
pire. 

The firft called Tang tft kiang^ commonly inter- 
preted The Son of the Sea, or Ta kiang, that is to fay 
The Great River, or fimply Kiang, that is The River, 
by way of Eminence, runs from the Weft to the 
Eaft, and takes its rife in the Mountains of the Coun- 
try of Tou fan, about thirty-three Degrees of Lati- 

VoL. n. T tude: 
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tude: It receives different Names according to the 
Diverfity of Places it paffes through, and dividing it- 
felf into fcveral Branches it forms a great many 
Iflands that are fiill of Rufhes, which ferve as Fewei 
for the Cities round about. It erodes part of the Pro- 
^ vince of Tun nan^ the Provinces of Se tcbuetty Hou 
quango and Kiang nan : Its Stream is very rkpid, but 
after the many Windings it makes in thefe Provinces, 
where it lofes and rcfumes its Name of Ta kiang as 
far as the City of Kin tcheoUy it b^ins to be flacken- 
ed by the Tide of the Sea, which comes up to the 
City of Kiequ kiangj and there it glides along very 
flowly : At all times, but efpecially at the New and 
Full Moon, it is fo moderate that you may fail upon 
it with fafety : It pafles next by Nan king^ and dis- 
embogues it felf in the Eaftern Sea overagainft the 
Ifle of Tfong ming. 

This River is large, deep, and very full of Fifh : 
The Chinefe have a common Saying, that the Sea is 
without a Shore, and Kiang without a Bottom : They 
pretend that in fcveral Places they find no Bottom 
with a Sounding-Lead, and that in others there are 
two or three hundred Fathom Water ; but this does 
not appear to be true, for their Pilots carrying no 
more than fifty or fixty Fathom Line have imagin- 
ed it to be fo, becaufe they found no Bottom witk 
their common Plummets. 

It feems they are miftaken likewile when they 
tranflate Tang tfe by the Son of the Sea, for the Cha- 
raftcr they ufe in writing Tang is different from that 
which fignifies the Sea, tho* the Sound and Accent 
are the fame : The Signification it had formerly 
ftrengthens this Conjedur^ j in the Time of the Em- 
peror Tu it fignified a Province of Cinna, which 
this River bounded on the South, and it is thought 
that this Name was given it becaufe the Emperor 
diverted the Waters which overflowed the Province 
into this River. 

The 
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The fecond River is called Hoang ho^ or the Tellow 
River ; this Name is given it on account of the Co- 
lour of its Water, which is mixed with yellowifh 
Clay that the Force, of its Stream waflies off from the 
ChanrieUt. runs in 5 its Head-fpring is in the Moun- 
tainous ' Country of the Tartars of Ko ko nor^ about 
thirty -five Degrees of Latitude : After having paffed 
thro' this Country it runs, for a confiderable way, a- 
long the fide of the Great Wall ; it then falls upon the 
Lands of the Tartars Ortos^ and gets into China be- 
tween the Provinces of Chan ft and Chen ft ; after that 
it crbfles the Province of Ho nan^ part of that of 
Kiang nan^ and • after a courfe of about fix hundred 
Leagues it difcharges itfelf into the Eaftern-Sea, not 
far from the Mouth of the River Tang tfe kiang. 

Tho' this River is exceeding large, and traverfes a 
great Extent of Land, yet it is not very commodious 
for Navigation, becaufe it is almoft impoflible to fail 
up it without a favourable and ftrong Gale of Wind ; 
fometimes it makes great Havock in the Places thro* 
which it pafles, breaking its Banks, fuddenly over- 
flowing the Country, and laying whole Cities and 
Towns under Water \ they are therefore obliged to 
make long and thick Dams in certain Places to keep 
the Waters in : The Lands of the Province of Ho nan 
being low, and' the Dams liable to be broken down, 
they make ufe of the following Precaution ; round 
moft of the Cities, at half a quarter of a League's di- 
ftance from the Walls, there is a ftrong Inclofure or 
Pile of Earth. 

The Canals, as well as the Rivers, aare all covered 
with Bark?X)f various Sizes -, fometimes, for above a 
Quarter of a League, you fee them fo clofe toge- 
ther, that it is impoflible to get in one more a- 
mongft them i they reckon about 1 0000 which are in 
the Emperor's Service, and wholly employed in car- - - 

rying Tribute and all forts of Provifions from the 
Provinces to the Court 5 thefe Imperial Barks are cal- 
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led Leang tcboueriy VtStualling-Barks r, diey have all 
flat Sides, and are of equal Bignefs from the Stem to 
the Forepart. 

There are others which are appointed to carry Stuffs, 
Brocades, Pieces of Silk, £s?r. which are called Long 
y tcbouen^ that is to fay Barks with the Dragon^ 
Habits^ becaufe the Emperor's Arms are Dragons with 
five Claws, and his Garments and Moveables are al- 
ways adorned with the Figures of I>agons in Em- 
broidery or Painting. 

Each Bark makes but one Voyage in a Year, and 
carries no more than a Quarter of its Load ; they 
pay the Mailer of the Bark a certain Sum out of the 
,Royal Treafury, in proportion to the Diftancc he 
had to come to Court ; for inftance, from the Pro- 
vince of Ktang fly which is above three hundred 
Leagues from Pekingy they give a hundred Taels ; 
this Sum feems to be too little for defraying the Ex- 
pences he is at, but he has a further Recompence by 
the Liberty of taking in Paflengers and Goods^ which 
pafs Toll-free. 

There is a third fort of Barks called Tfo tchoueny 
which are appointed to carry the Mandarins into the 
Provinces where they are to exercife their Office, an4 
Perfons of Quality that are fent from, or called to 
. Court ; they are lighter and fmaller than others : 
They have two Decks ; upon the firft there is a com- 
plete Apartment from one End to the other, about 
itvtw or eight Foot high above the Deck, its Rooms 
are painted within and without, varnifh'dj gilt, and 
cxtreamly neat ; I gave a particular Defcription of 
them in another Place : There a Mandarin has the 
Conveniency of Sleeping, Eating, Studying, Wri- 
ting, receiving Vifits, (ic. in fliort every thing as • 
neat and proper about him as in his own Palace ; it 
is impoffible to travel more agreeably than in thefe 
Barks. 

There 
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There are befides an infinite number of Barks 
•which belong to private Perfons, fome very conve- 
nient, that arc let out to learned or wealthy Men 
who have occafion to travel ; others of a larger Size, 
which the Merchants employ for their Commerce ; 
and laftly there are a prodigious multitude of other 
Barks where whole Families dwell, having no other 
Habitation, and where they live more conveniently 
than in Houfes : In the fmalleft fort, that have no 
Cabbins, they ufe thin Matts about five Foot fquare, 
which they fet up in the Form of an arch'd Roof to de- 
fend them from the Rain and Heat of the Sun. 

You lee likewife feme that may be caU'id a kind 
of Galleys, which are convenient for Sailing upon 
the Rivers, Seacoafts, and atnong the Iflands; thefe 
Barks are as long as Trading-Ships of 350 Tuns, 
but as they are fhallow, and draw no more than two 
Foot Water, and the Oars belonging to them are 
long, and lie not acrofs the Sides of the Bark like 
thoie in Europe, but are fupported on the Outfide 
almoft in a parallel Line to the Body of the Bark, 
every Oar is eafily moved by a few Hands, and they 
go very fwiftly : I fhall fay nothing of certain fmall 
Barks built in the Form of a Dragon, ajid drefs'd 
out every Year on a Feftival-day, thp Original 
of which I have given an Account of in another 
Place. 

They who trade in Timber and Salt, who are the. 
richeft Merchants of Chin^i^ ufe no Barks to carry 
their Goods, but a fort of Raft made in the follow- 
ing manner: After having brought the Timber, . 
which they cut down in the Mountains and neighbour- 
ing Forefts of the Province of Se tcbuen^ to the fide 
of the River Kiang, they take what is necefiary to 
make a Raft four or five Foot in height, and ten in 
length i they make Holes in both Ends of the pieces 
of Wood, through which they run twifted Oziens, 
with thefe they faftcn the refl of the Timber toge* 
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ther, and fo form a Raft floating upon the River of 
what length they pleafe. 

Thefe Rafts are long in proportion to the Wealth 
of the Merchant, for fome are half a League in 
length: All Parts of the Raft thus formed move 
cafily any way, like the Links of a Chain ; four or 
five Men on the Forepart guide it with Poles and 
Oars, others are placed all along the Raft, at equal 
diftance, who help to conduft it -, they build thereon, 
at proper Diftances, Booths covered with Boards or 
Matts where they ftow their Moveables, drefs their 
Victuals, or take their Reft: In the different 'Cities 
which they touch at, and fell their Timber, they fell 
their Houfcs entire ; in this manner they fail above 
fix hundred Leagues when they carry their Timber to 
Peking. 

The Cinnefe fail upon the Sea in the fame manner 
as upon the Rivers ; they have ever had good Ships, 
and pretend that feveral Years before our Saviour's 
Birth they made Voyages over the Indian Seas ; what- 
ever Knowledge they have had of Navigation, they 
have not brought it to a greater Perfedlion than their 
other Sciences, 

Their Veflels, which they call 'Tchouen from the 
common Name of Boats and Barks, are called by the 
Portuguefe^ Soma^ or Sommes -, the Reafon of this 
Name is not known : Thefe Veflels are not to be 
compared to purs, the largeft of them carrying no 
more than from 250 to 300 Tuns ; they are, properly 
fpeaking, but wide Barks with two Mafts, and not 
much more than from eighty to ninety Foot in length ; 
the Forepart is not made with a Beak-head,' but 
fplit, and rifes up fomewhat like two Wings or 
Horns, which look very odly : The Stern is fplit 
in the middle that the Rudder may be there fhel- 
ter*d from a high Sea ; this Rudder, which is about 
five or fix Foot broad, may be eafily raifed or lower- 
ed by the help of a Cable that is faften'd to it from 
the Stern. Thefe 
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Thefe Vpflels have neither a Mizzen-maft, nor Bow- 
Iprit, nor Scuttle ; all the Mailing confifts of a Main- 
rnaft and Fore-maft, to which they add fometimes a 
finall Top-maft that is of no great Service ; the Main- 
maft is placed very near the Fore-maft, which ftands . 
very forward upon the Prow ; the Proportion of one 
to the other is commonly as two to three, and the Pro- 
portion of the Main-maft is ufually two thirds of the 
whole Length of the Veflcl. 

Their Sails arc made of Matts of Bamboo^ or a 
kind of Canes th^t are common in China; which arc 
divided into Leaves like Boards, joined, together by 
Poles that are allb of Bamboo ; above and below 
there are two pieces of Wood, that at the top ferves 
for a Sail-yard, that at the bottom, being a Plank 
of five or lix Inches thick, and above a Foot broad, 
keeps the Sail fteady when they have a mind to lower 
it, or hoift it up. 

Thefe fort of Veffels are no good Sailers, though 
they hold much more .Wind than ours, becaufe of the 
Stiffnefs of their Sails which do not yield to the Gale ; 
yet as they are not built in fo neat a manner they 
lofe the Advantage they have over ours in this Point. 

They do not caulk their Veffels with Pitch and 
Tar, as they do in Europe^ but with a fort of parti- 
cular Gum, which is fo ,good that a Well or two 
made in the bottom of the Hold of the Veffel is fuf-' 
ficient to keep it dry; hitherto they have had no 
Knowledge of a Pump. 

Their Anchors are not made of Iron, like ours, 
but of a hard and heavy Wood, which on that ac- 
count they call TiV mou^ that is to fay Iron-fFbod ; 
they pretend that thefe Anchors are much more fer- 
viccable than thofc of Iron, Becaufe^ fay they, thefe , 
are apt to bendy which tbofe of the Wood they ufe never 
do ; however they moft commonly tip the- two Ends 
of them with Iron. 

T 4 The 
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The Cbinefe have on board neither Pilot nor JVIa- 
fter, only the Steerfmen who guide the Vcffel and 
manage the Tackling \ it muft be confefled however 
that they are tolerable good Seamen and Coafting- 
Pilots, but very indifferent Pilots in the main Sea ; they 
lay the Head of the Veflel upon the Run)b on which 
they defign to fail, and without giving themfelyes any. 
Pain about the Yawing of the Veflel, they thus fteer 
their Courfe as they think convenient; this Negli- 

ince proceeds, no doubt, from their making no long 

oyages, yet when they think fit they fail tolera- 
bly well. 

The five Jefuit;Miffionaries who went from Siata 
to China^ and embarked the feventeenth of June 
1687 on board a Cbinefe Somme^ the Captain of 
which was of the City of Canton^ ha4 all the time of 
their Voyage to examine the Strufture pf thefe forts 
of Veflels ; the particular Defcription which they made 
pf them gives the moft perfect: Knowledge of the Chi- 
ne fe Navigation. 

The Somrne they embark'd in, according to the 
Computation ufcd among the Indian Portuguefej car- 
ried 1900 Pics^ which at the rate of 100 Catis^ or 
125 Pound a Pic^ comes to near 120 Tuns ; a Tun- 
weight is reckoned 2000 Pounds : The Model of it 
was tolerably handfome except the Forepart, which 
was flit all the way down, flat, and without a Beak \ 
its Mafting was different from that of our Veffds 
withrefpeftto the Difpofition, Number and Strepgth 
pf the Mafl:s ; its Main-maft was placed mpfl: incon- 
veniently where our Fore-mafl: ftands, infomuch ti^af 
the two Mafl:s were very near to one another ; fof 
$tays and Shrouds they had a funple Cordage, which 
reached from Starboard to Larboard that it might be 
always fafl:en'd out of the Wind ; it had ^ ^oklprit 
and Mizzen-Mafl: which was placed to the Larboard 5 
as for thefe latter they were very fmall, and hardly 
defervcd the Name of Mafl:s, but to make amends 

the 
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the Main-majl was -extremely large in proportion to 
the Veflel, and to ftrengthen it ftill more it wa« fup- 
ported by two Side-pofts nailed to it from xhe Keel- 
Ibn up to the fccond Deckj two pieces of Boards 
ftrongly faftcn'd on the Top erf* the Main*mait, the 
two Ends of which joining tsogether fcven or eight 
Foot above the faipe, fcrv*d inftead of a Top-maft. 

The Sails confided of two iquare one$ made of 
Matts, the Main-Sail and Fore-Sail; the firft was 
forty-five Foot in height, aifd twepty-e^ght or thirty 
Foot in breadth \ the fccond was proportionabfe to 
thp Mall th^ carried it \ they were garnilh'd on both 
fides with feveral Ranges of Bamheo ^ck upon the 
Breadth of the Sail a Foot diijt^nt one from another 
on the Outfide, and fomewhat fiirther afundier on that 
fide next to the Mads ; thefe Ranges were intermixed 
with feveral Chaplets, which took up about a fourth 
Part of the Breadth of the Sail, beginning on that 
fide on which there were no Braces, in fuch a manner 
that the Mails divided them into two very unequal 
Parts, leaving more than three Quarters of the Sail 
on the fide of the Braces, which allowed it to turn 
upon its Mad as upon a Hinge, on which it might 
run widiout hindrapce towards tlie Stern, at Icaft 
twenty-fix Points, when it was neceflary to tack a- 
bout, fometimcs bearing only upon the Mafts, and 
fometimes upon the Chaplet ; the Yards fervcd for 
Rat-lines above, and a piece of Wood as thick as 
one of the Yards, which likewifc ferved to keq> the 
Sail ftraight ; a<id to prevent it from tearing was 
fwported in two Places with Planks, which were 
fulpended by two Ropes hanging down from the top 
of the Maft for this purpofe ; each of the Sails had 
but one Brace, one Bow-line, and what the Portu- 
guefe call a Spider, which is a long Parcel of fmall 
Tackling on the fide of the Sail from the top to the 
bottom, about two Foot diftance from each other, the 
Extremities of which are faften'd to the Brace where 
they make a large Knot. Thefe 
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Thefe fort of Sails fold and unfold like a Screen ; 
when they would hoift the Main-fail they make ufe 
of two Windlafles, and three Ropes which pals thro* 
three Pulleys fixed in the Head of the Main-maft ; 
when they intended to lower the Sail they laid hold 
of it with two Iron Hooks, and after loofing the 
Ropes they folded the different Squares at different 
times, hauling them down with the Hooks very 
ftrongly. 

The Rising is ill-contrived, and takes up a great 
deal of time ; therefore the Cbinefe^ to fpare their La- 
bour, leave the Sail to flap at random during a Calm : 
It is eafy to fee that the excelfive Weight of this Sail, 
joined to that of the Wind which bears hard upon the 
Mall as upon a Lever, would plunge the Prow un- 
der Water, if they had not prevented this Inconve- 
nience by their Method of Stowing, for they load the 
Stern of the VelTel much more than the Head to 
counterbalance the Force of the Wind ; hence it hap- 
pened that when they were at Anchor the Forepart 
was all above Water, while the Stern lay pretty deep ; 
they draw this Advantage from the Largenefs of their 
Sail, and its Situation upon the Forecaftle, that they 
make great ifrogrefs when the Wind is abaft, and 
can, if we believe them, keep up with our befl Sailers, 
and even outftrip them ; but then in a Quarter or Side- 
wind they muft lie by, not to mention the Danger 
they are in of turning about when they are furprized 
with a fudden Gufl of Wind. 

In fine Weather they carried, befides a Sprit- fail and 
a Top-fail, a Driver which was placed on the fide of 
the Sail that had no Braces or Bonnets, and a fquare 
Sail on the Mizzen-maft •, all thefe Sails are made of 
Callicoe. * 

The Stem was cleft in the middle to make room for 
the Rudder to lie in a kind of Chamber, which Ihelter*d 
it from the Strokes of the Waves in tempeftuous Wea- 
ther ; this Chamber was formed by the two fides of 

the 
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the Poop with a large Opening outward, which, 
approaching nearer and nearer to each other, formed 
an acute Angle, with the Point cut off to give the 
Rudder fufficient Room to play. 

This Rudder hung by two Cables, the two Ends 
of which were wound about a Capftan placed on the 
higheft Part of the Stern, that by this means it might 
be raifcd or lowered at Pleafure ; two other Cables, 
after pafling under the Veflel, were brought up on the 
Forepart of the Prow, where they >vere kept tight 
by the help of a Capftan, and when they were re- 
laxed were in the room of the Hinges by which 
ours are faften'd to the Stern-poft ; there was a Tiller 
feven or eight foot long without a Handle, and with- 
out a Pulley : To encreafe the ftrength of the Steerfman 
four Tacklings were faftened, two to each fide of the 
Veflel, one of which was turned feveral times over 
the end of the Tiller that the Steerfman might be 
able to keep it in its proper Place, 

A Rudder made after this manner can fcarcely be 
felt by a large Veflel, not only becaufe the Ropes, by 
means* of which they communicate their Motion, eafi- 
ly ftretch and grow longer, but chiefly becaufe of the 
continual Yawing that gives it a trembling Motion 
without ccafing, from whence arifes another Inconve- 
nience, which is that there is all the difficulty in the 
World to keep a Veflel fteady on the fame Rumb. 
They have begun to make Scmmes^ which the Portu- 
guefe call Meftifas^ becaufe without changing any thing 
of the Chinefe Manner of building they can fix to it 
an European Rudder. The King of Siam had one 
made of this fort of the Burden of feven or eight hun- 
dred Tun, which was much the largeft they ever 
faw. 

The Pilot made no' ufe of a Mariner*s Compals, 
but had a fort of one, the outward Limb of whofe 
Box was divided into twenty-four equal Parts, fliew- 
ingfo many Points of the Compafs -, they were placed 

upon 
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upon a Bed of Sand, not only that they might lie fi 
but to preferve them from the Shocks of the Veilcl, 
Agitation of which every now and then deflxoyed 
Equilibrium of the Ne^lc ; they likcwife cantaim 
Paftils for Perfumes which they burnt incefiantly 
This is not the only Treat that the Chinefs Superfti 
tion bcftowed on thcfe Compafles, which they loo 
upon as certain Guides in their Voyage, for their 
Blindnefs is fo exoseding great as to offer them Burnt 
Sacrifices. 

The Pik)t takes great care to furnifli his Pinnacle 
well with Nails, which makes it appear how unskil- 
i\A this Nation is in Sea- Affairs. It is faid the Chinep 
were the firft Inventors of the Mariner's Compais, 
which, if true, they have made little Advantage of it 
They put the Head of the Ship upon the Rumb that 
they defign to fteer in by the help of a Silken String, 
which cuts the outward Surface of the Compais in 
two equal Parts, North and South, which they do in 
two different Manners ; for inftance* to fail North- 
Eaft they put this Rumb parallel to the Keel of the 
Ship, and then turn it about till the Needle is parallel 
to the String ; or elie, which is the fame thing, they 
put the String parallel to the Keel, and let the Needle 
Point to the North-Weft. The Needle of the largeft 
Compafs is not above three Inches long, one end of 
which is a kind of Flower-de-luce, and the other a 
Trident \ they are all made at NangazaquL 

The Bottom of the Hold is divided into five or fix 
Rooms, feparated from each other by ftrong Parti- 
tions made with Boards : Inftead of a Pump they have 
only a Well at the Foot of the Mainrmaft, from 
whence they draw the Water with Buckets. Tho* the 
Sea run very high, and the Veflel was deeply laden, 
yet by the ftrength of its Planks, and goodncfs of its 
Caulking, it made very little Waten 

This Caulking is a kind of Compofition of Lime, 
Oil, or rather Rofin, which diftils from a Tree called 
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2^/g- yeouj' and Ockam of Bamboo. The Lime is the 
Bails, and when it is dry one would think it was no- 
rhing but Lime without any Mixture : This renders 
the Veflel much neater, and frees it from that nau- 
leous Smell of Tar, which is intolerable to thofe who 
are not accuftom'd to it j but this is not all, for there 
is no danger of Fire,"as there is in our Veflels where- 
in fo mudi Pitch and Tar are ufcd. 

The Anchors were of Wood, except the Sheet- An- 
choTj whofe Flukes were arm'd with Plates of Iron. 

All the Tackling^ as well as the Cables, are made <£. . 
RataMj which is a kind of Cane, or of Hurds made- 
. of the Coa>a-Trec, call'd by the Portuguefe^ Cairo. 

The Ship's Company were compofed of forty-fcven 
Perfons including the Officers-, the Pilot's Bufinefs 
■was only to place theCompafi, and appoint the Courfe ; 
the Steerman diredled the Bufinefs relating to the 
Tackling, and the Captain maintained and look'd af- 
ter the Crew without minding any thing elfc, and yet 
every diing was managed with furprizing Puniflua- 
lity. 

The Reafon of this good Underilanding proceeds 
from die Intereft that all the Company has in the Ship, 
fer all have a Share in the Loading ; and, inftead of 
the Officers and Soldiers receiving any Pay, they have 
the Liberty of putting a certain Quantity of Mef chan- 
difes on Board the Vei&r, in whicH every one has his 
particular Apartment between the Decks, which is di- 
vided into, difibtnt Cabbin8« In fhort, it may be laid 
in general that the CUmfe are diligent, attentive and' 
\ laborious, and tfaey want nothing but a little Expe- 
rience CO make thentexpert Sailors. 
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Of the Mony that at different Times has been ' 

current in China. 

'T'HERE are but two fort of Metals^ viz. Silver and 
- Copper, which are current in China to purchafe 
Neceflaries, and to carry on Trade ; Gold is no more 
than Precious Stones in Europe^ for it is bought like 
other Merchandizes, and the Europeans who traffick 
in it draw confiderable Profit from this Commerce. 

As for Silver it is not coined as in Europe^ but is cut 
into Bits great or fmall as Occafion requires, and it 
is the Weight, and not the Princess Image, that deter- 
mins its Value. They generally carry with them a 
Pair of fmali Scales in a japan*d Cafe, and not un- 
like the Roman Balance : It is compofcd of a fmall 
Plate, an Ivory or Ebony Beam, and a Aiding Weight ; 
the Beam, which is divided into fmall Portions upon 
three different Faces, is fufpended by a Silken String 
at one of its Ends in three different Points, that they 
may eafily weigh all forts of Weights. Thefe Scales 
are very cxaft, for they can weigh, from fifteen or 
twenty Taels down to a Softs, with fo much Nicenefs 
that the thoufandth "Part of a Crown will fenfibly . 
turn the Scale. 

Their Silver is not all equally fine,/but is divided 
irito a hundred Parts, in the fame manner as we ac- 
count twenty four Carats to be the fineft Gold ; eighty 
is reckoned the bafeft Alloy, and will not pafs with- 
out augmenting the Weight in proportion to the 
Price of the Commodity ; but that from ninety ; to 
a hundred, which is the fineft Ibrt, will pafs cur- 
rently. 

The Lingots, which are the finefl Silver, are ufed 
only to pay large Sums. The Cbinefe are very skil- 
ful 
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- fill in judging at Sight of the fineft Silver, and are 
fcarcely ever deceived. The Difficulty lies in pur- 
chafing fmall Matters, for fometimes they are forced 
to put it in the Fire, and beat it thin with a Ham- 
mer that they may cut it more eafily into fmall Pie- 
ces, and give the Price agreed upon ; whence it hap- 
pens that they are always longer in making the Pay- 
ment than the Purchafe. 

They own it would be more convenient to have 
Mony coined, and of a determinate Value, but they 
are afraid it would be a Temptation to Clippers and 
Coiners, whereas now there is no Danger, becaufc 
they cut the Silver as they have occafion to pay for 
what they buy. 

In cutting the Silver fb often it is hard to avoid 
the lofing of a fmall matter, for which reafon you 
yill lee poor People very bufy in gathering and wafli- 
ing dirty things thrown out of the Shop into the 
Street, by which they get a Subfiftence. 

Copper Mony is the only fort that has any Cha- 
rafter ftampt thereon, and is of ufe in buying fmall 
Matters : It is in fmall round Pieces with a Hole in 
the middle, which they put on Strings by hundreds, 
fometimes to the Quantity of a tboufand. The Me- 
tal is neither pure nor beaten, and fix of thefc Pieces 
go to a Sous, ten Sofis make the tenth part of a On" 
nefe Crown called Leang^ and by the Portuguefe Taels, 
which are in value about a hundred Sous of French 
Mony. 

Thefe fmall Pieces have always been the current 
Mony of Cbina^ and the Curious preferve fome that 
were coined in the firft Dynafties of the Empire, and 
have either paffed from Fanuly to Family, or have 
been found in the Ruins of Houfes and Cities. What 
I am going to mention is taken from an ancient 
Book upon Mony, the Author of which lived under 
the Dynafty of Song^ and was fe« to me by P. Den- 
trccolUs. 

He 
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He treats of t3ie Matter and Form of Coins, thetf J 
Infcriptions, Value, and the Dynafties in which tiicf^ 
were current ; he then treats of uncertain Mony, that 
is fuch as the Time of whofe Currency is not knOwrt^ 
the Mony of Foreigners received in Trade, and the 
Superffitious Mony, that is fuch aS irt proceli of^ 
Time the Weaknefs of the Pebjifc ha& fixed ccrtaim f 
fuperftitious Notions to, ^* 

The, Chinefe Woid T^w; which they fbrrtierly ufed 
to exprefs what we call Mony, propd-ly fignifies th£ 
Water of a Fountain that runs wirfiout ccafing, which- 
intinaaiBs the continual pafllng of this kind of Metal ?' 
from Hand to Hand j but they have for fome Time j 
given it the Name of T/ieny and thus they lay Tong; - 
tfieni Copper-Mdny'-y In tfitti^ Silver- Mony y foj» {q 
they term at Canton the Fnncb X-ivres* and Crowns. • 

The Copper that they ufc for this fmall'Coin, as' 
I fkid before^ is not pure but a!Ways mixed. The 
Pieces of a good Alloy have fo^r Parts of Lead to Ibc 
of Oppper, ^hich Mixture i^ thr Caufe that the red 
Goppier lofes'its Colour, and will not found ; like- 
vrifc the Mbny that is made of it, tho^ k is thick, 
may be eafily broken with one's Fingers. 

Formerly Geld and Silver Coin were current ia 
China as weU as Copper ; the Cbinefe Author cites arl^^^ 
cient Bodks which affirm that under the Reign of i^^- '^ 
Founder of. the firft Dyriafty called Hia^ they i^fed 
Goldi^ Silver and Copper Coiii, and that under dthcr 
Dynaftics there were Emperors that permitted" the 
ufc of Foreign Mony throughout the Empire. 

There was alfo Mony madd of Tin, Lead, Iron, 
and even baked Earth, -on which Figures and Cha- 
rafteilB were imprinted. It is related that after the 
Re^h of Han a Prince caufed Mony to be made 
of i^ed Earth united with a ftrong GleW-, ahd ta- 
king it In his Head to put down Copper Mony he- 
gariiered as much as he could, buried it very deep in 
the Earth, and killfti the Workmen that were cm^ 
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jsioy'd about it that none might know where it was 
hidden. 

Certain fmall Shells, called Poet in Ginna^ arid Cons . 
in the Kingdom p( Bmgd^ have likewife feryed in* 
ftcad of fmall Mony, but not for any long timel 

As for the Fofrti of Mony^ it has been different 
under different Reigns : Since the preceding Dynafty 
the Copper has been always round with a fquare Hole 
in the middle, edged with a Border a little Handing 
out. This Hole was made that they might be ftrung, 
, and carried about ready told by thoulands, every hun- 
dred is feparated by a String twifted in the laft that 
finiflies the huiidred; 

Accordihg to an antient Author, befides the round 
Mony there was a fort in the Shape of a Cudafe 
in the beginning of the firft Dynafty, and was called 
TaOy which fignifies a Cutlais : Another fort refem- 
. bled the Back of a Tortoifc, and for this Reafbn was 
called Kouei ; another again was called Pou^ of an txA 
traordinary Form, and fuch as you will fee engraved 
on the Plate. The round Mony was commonly an 
Inch or an Inch and half Diameter, and fonte even 
twice as large. 

The Mony called Pou and ^ao was five Inches 
long, and tho* pierced on the Top was very incon- 
venient for ufc, upon which account it was put down; 
At one time there were Doits fb fmall that they 
were called Gander's Eyes, and fo thin that they 
fwam on the Water, and when they were handled 
they were in danger of being broke : They, ufed no 
lefs than ten thoufand to buy a Meafure of Rice fufr 
ficient for nourifliing a Man ten Days ; thefe Doits 
appeared for thfe firft time under the Reign of Song^^ 
but were foon laid afide becaufe People would not 
take them. 

Under the firft Dynafty of Tang^ the Banks of the 
Yellow River being fallen in, the' Emperor had No- 
tice that there were found three thoufand three hun- 
drcd Pieces of Mony with three Feet, the Charaftcrs 
Vol. II. U im- 
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imprinted thereon • were obliterated, for the Earth 
had eaten into the Metal. So ancient a Coin was 
doubtlefs under the firft Dynafties of Hta^ Cbafigy 
Tcheouj for the Emperors ot thoie Times kept their 
Court near this great River* 

The Stamp upon their Coin has no Reladon to th^ 
Prince upon the Throne, becaufe they think it inde- 
cent and difrefpedlful diat the Inuige of the Prince 
fhould conftandy pais through the l^ds of Mer-- 
chants, and the meaneft of the People, 

The In&ripdons on dieir Coin are commonly pom- 
pous Titles, which the reigning Princes have given 
the different Years of their Reigp, as for ii^ftance» 
EternMy Shimngy Sovereignly Peaceful^ the A^gnanu 
fnousy &c. The Learned are not deosived by thefe 
Tides, for they know that a new Tide does not de^ 
note a new Emperor : This has deceived the E,uro- 
feansy who have been litde acquainted widi the Cu- 
floms of the Empire, and has caufed thcjn tQ mul-^ 
tiply the Number of the Emperors. The Emporof 
Cang hi is, perhaps, the only one who throughout a 
long Reign never afiedbcd to give fuch like Tides. 

In other Coins may be feen the Names of the reign- 
ing Family of the Tribunal that prefides over the 
Mint, or the City where it was made. Some are 
marked with the Value fet upon them by the Prince^ 
as for Inflance, the Inicription Poir^^y leang fignifies 
half a TaeK There is another, whofc Inforipdon is 
lingular enough, containii^ dieie four Chaxaders, 
Kouei yu tcimg ti^ that is The Mony has Us Courfe^ 
and at length returns to the Emperor. 

As for the ancient Mony, fuch as the Pou and 
Tao^ it is difficult to decypher the Chara<5ters ; the 
moft skilful Cbinefe ingenuoiifly acknowledge that they 
do not underfland them. 

There is a kind covered with Figures, fuppofed to 
be current in the earlicft Times of the Empire, be- 
caufe to avoid Labour and Expence they afterwards 
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Were content with more fimplc Infcriptions s three of 
thefe are^gmved, and they confifted of a Mixture 
c£ Silver and fin. One of them which is round, and 
weighed eight Talk, reprel^ts a Dragdn in the 
middle of the Clouds ; another is of a Iquare Form, 
on which there is a Horfe, and it Weighs fix Taels ; 
the third is oblong and of the Form of a Tortoife*s 
Back, and there is in every Corfipartment the Word 
f^ang^ which fignifies the King y this weighed but four 
Taeisi 

A certain Author attributes the Invention of this 
"Mony? to tching tdng^ Founder of the Dynafty Chang ; 
the Cham<^ers that were upon the Reverfe were de- 
fiiced. The Chineje give a myfterious Senfe to thcfe 
Figures 5 the Tortoife, fay they, fignifics thofe thai' 
adhere to the Eahh ; the Horfe^ fuch as are lefs in 
LiOve with it, and rife above it from time to time ) 
and the flying Dragon is the Image of thofe who are 
ecitirely difingaged from earthly things; There ar6 
other antient Coins ftampt with Dragons, and the 
Dragon is doubtlefe the Symbol of the Cbinefe Na- 
tion, siS tht Eagle W2is of tk&Remani 

It is hard to fay what was the juft Value of this 
ancient Mony j but it ought to depend upon the Na- 
ture and Weight of the Metal, tho' they have not al- 
ways a regard thereto : The Princes, who fix the Va- 
lue, have caufcd them to rife or fall as Occafion re- 
quired, and according as a particular fort began to 
grow fcarcc. 

Bat for the better underftanding the Value of Mo- 
ny, whether ancient or modern, it muft be known 
that the Chine/e Pound is fixteen Ounces, called by 
the Cbinefe, Leang ; and the Portuguefe Taels ; thcf 
Leang is divided into ten Parts called Tfien^ and by 
the Portuguefe Maz \ the %ften^ or Maz^ are divided- 
into- ten Fuen which are ten Soiis, the Fuen or Sous is 
divided into ten Li df Silver. 

U 2 The - 
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The Beam of the Cbineje Scales carries thefe Divi- 
fions no farther, and yet with relation to Gold or Sil- 
ver of a confiderable Weight the Divifions are much 
fmaller^ and almoft imperceptible, for which reafon it 
is hard to give a Notion of them in our Language. 
They divide the U into ten Hoa^ the Hoa into ten 
Se^ the 1^^ into ten Fw, the Fou into ten Tcbin^ the 
Tchttiy which fignifics a Grain of dull, into ten Tai^ 
the Tat into ten Aftaoy the Miao into ten Mo^ the Mo 
into ten Tftuny and the Xftun into ten Sun. 

This being known it will be yet impoffible to af- 
certain the juft Value of the ancient Com, for the* the 
Weight is determined there are fome of them of much 
greater Value than the Weight would allow of. There 
was a Time when the Scarcity of Species obliged the 
Emperors to put a high Value upon fmall Pieces, in- 
fomuch that the current Denier was worth ten of the 
fanje fort in former times : This has pftcn been the 
Gaufe of popular Tumults, becaufe the Merchants 
railed in proportion the Price of Merchandife. 

This Scarcity of Species happened either through 
the fudden Irruption of 'Foreigners, who loaded their 
Barks with this Coin and carried it away, or throi^h 
the Precaution of the People, who in time of War 
took care to bury it, and died without difcovering 
where it was hid. There was a Time when Copper 
was lb fcarcc that the Emperor demolilhed near 1400 
Temples of Foy and melted down all the Copper 
Images to turn them into Mony. Sometimes there 
have been ftrift Prohibitions to all private Perlbns not 
to keep any VelTels or other Utenfils of Copper, and 
they were obliged to deliver them in at the Place 
where the Mony is coined. . 

They carried Matters ftill farther in the b^innfftg 
of the Reign of Hong vou, when Mony was become 
very fcarce, and they pay*d the Mandarins and Sol- 
diers partly in Silver and partly in Paper, giving them 
a Sheet of Paper fealcd with an Imperial Seal, which 
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^zs reckoned at a thoufand Deniers, and was of the 
fame Value as the Taels of Silver. Thefe Sheets arc yet 
much fought after by thofe that build, who hang them 
up as a Rarity on the chief Beam of the Houfe, which, 
according to the vulgar Notion, preferves the Houle 
from all Misfortunes. 

Tho* this was foon fuppreflcd it was ufed again i,,.^n^^' 
under the Dynafty of Tuen •, but Mark Paul is decei- - 
ved when he affirms that they. ufed the Bark of Mul- 
berry-rTrees to make the Paper which compofed this 
Mony, for the Cbinefe dxt careful not to deftroy fuch 
valuable Trees \ it was the Bark of the Tree called 
Cou tcbuj which is of little value, and refembles the 
JElder-tree by the C^antity of its Pith, and of this 
they made a Paper ftronger than that of Bamboo. 

The Copper Mony is not hammered as in Europe^ 
but caft, and is coined no where but at Court. There 
were formerly twenty-two fcveral Places where Mo« 
ny was coined, at which time there were Princes fo 
powerful that they were not contented with the Title 
of Duke, but aflTumed the Dignity of Kings, yet they 
never durfl attempt to coin Mony, for however 
weak the Emperor's Authority was the Coin has al- 
ways had the Stamp that he commanded. 

It is eafy to judge that there would be Debafers of 
Mony in China j if the Silver was coined as well as 
Copper, fince their fmall Pieces of Copper are fo 
often counterfeited by the Chinefe. Thofe who follow 
this Trade mark the counterfeit Coin with the fame 
Characters as are feen upon the True, but the Me-r 
tal that they ufe is of a bafer fort, and the Weight 
not fo good. If they happen to be difcovercd the 
Crime is Capital, and yet fome Princes have been 
contented with cutting off the E[and, and others with 
fending them into Banifhment. ' 

Even fome, in the time df extraordinary Scarcity 
of thefe fmall Pieces, have winked at this Mifde- 
meanpr till the counterfeit Coin has been difperfed ovcf 

y 3 ^^. 
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EmpirCf and then thej tave been confifcaced, abd puc 
ppcm the fame Fobt with die Imperial Mony. 

As the fmall Peniers are no longer in la^, thoic 
\n^ pofiefs them beat them with a Hammer^ till they 
are as broad as the cunreot Coin, and being put upon 
a String among the reft they arc not perceived by 
the Merchants : Nay (ome have gone fo fv as to cut 
Faftboard in the fame Form, and to mix them wkh 
the reil upon a String, and the Peceit i^ not perceived 
till the Pieces are taken off the String. Of the an-^ 
cient Coins, which have been current in CUm-^ I have 
caufed feveral to be engraved of which no cai'tain 
Account can be given : Some belong to foreign Coun- 
tries, but which it is hard to lay, becaufe the Cinnefe 
alter the Names jfb much that they are entirely unin-^ . 
tdligible \ for mliance, they call the Iktkh the King- 
tioai of red-haired Men, becaufe they have feen fome 
of the flollanders with yellow Hair and red Beards, 
•and when a Country is denoted in this manner it is 
impoffible to find it put. 

in a word there U a Coin to which the People 
join fbpe|ilitiou8 Idea^, nevo* thought of at the time 
of ks being marie. The Charafters or Figures im- 
printed thereon were dcfign'd to Ihew Epocha's of 
Time, or hiftorical Fafts, the Remembrance of which 
is loft : Such is, for inftaiiae, the Coin on which is 
Jnfcribed Fong hoang and KUifty two iibulous Ani- 
mals, of which the Chimfi relate a thoufend Stories, 

Th? Fang hoang is a Bird of which we have often 
had ocxafion to ipeak, and the Kilin is an Animal, 
accprdjhg to them, compofed of the different Parts 
of feveral Anim^dsi it has the height pf an Ox, the. 
Body is covered with broad hard Scales, it has a 
Horn in tte middle of the Forehead, with Eyes and 
Muftachoes like a Cbineje Dragon, This Animal 
is tfe Symbol of the chief Mandarins of the Army, 

The kte Emperor Cang M had a Cabinet full of 
ail forts of Coin^ brth ancient and modern, placed 
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according to the Ordet of the Dynafties. A Man«- 
darm called T/tMgy Prefidient of the Academy of the 
chid* Do£bor$, ^^ employed in potting them in that 
r^ular Oder. In this curious CloUedion of Mony 
diey go back even to the earliefl Ages, 

If thefe Pieces of Mony were Suppofititious, and 
made at pleafure in ktter Times, it may be equally 
iaid of all thofe of the Emperors of die firft Dyna- 
ikiGs I but as what belonged to thofe diilant Times 
are not to be met with, we cannot fuppoie that the 
tdl are attributed to other Dynafties without Foun- 
dation : But they have fupplied this Deficiency with 
Falbeboard-Motiy, made according tp the Icka the 
ancient Books give ttereoC The Proportions are fo 
well kept, and the Colours o( the Metal fo wdl imi- 
tated, tnat this counterfeit Coin feems to be truly an^ 
cicnt. Their different forts of Coin is a concurrent Te- 
ftimony of the Truth of the Cinnefe Hiftory, becaufe 
it is npt to be doubted that there was fuch a Dynafly, 
and fuch an Emperor, fince the Mony coined in their 
Time has been prcferved fb many Ages in the Hands 
of \iit_Chinefc. 




Of the Chinefc ^rade. 

TT H E particular Riches of every Province, and the 
•*" Facility of tranfporting Merchandife by mesuis of 
die Rivers and Canals, have rendred the Empire al- 
ways very Sourifhing. As for the foreign Trade k 
fcarcely delcrves to be mentioned, for the Chinefe^ find* 
ing among themfelves propef Supplies for the Necef- 
iaries and Pleafures of Life, fcldom trade to any Place 
fer diftant from their own Country. 

Their Ports under the Emperors of their own Na- 
tion were always fhut up to Foreigners, but fince the 
Tartars arc become Matter* of China tl^y have been 
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ppcn to all Nations. Thus, to give a full Account of 
the CUnefe Trade, wc may fpeak of that carried on 
among themfelvcs and their Neighbours, and then of 
that carried on by the Europeans with them. 

The Trade carried on within Cinna is {o great, 
that that of all Europe is not to be compared there- 
with; the Provinces arc like fo many Kingdoms, 
which communicate to each other what they have pe- 
culiar to themfelves, and this tends to the Preserva- 
tion of Union, and makes Plenty reign in all the Ci- 
ties. The Provinces of //<?« quang and Kiangji fqpply 
all the Provinces with Rice that are not well provided ; 
the Province of ^cbe kiang furniflies the fineft Silk ; 
Kiang nan Varnifh, Ink, and curious Work of all 
forts ; Tun natty Chenft^sj\d Chan ft yield Iron, Cop- 
per, and feyeral other Metals, Horfes, Mules, Furs, £sfr. 
Fo kien has Sugar and the beft Tea i Se tchuen^ 
Plants, Medicinal Herbs, Rhubarb, ^c. and fb of 
the reft ; for it is not poffible to defcribe exadUy the 
particular Riches of every Province. 
' AH the Merchandife§, fo readily tranfported along 
. the Rivers, are fold in a very fhort tirne \ you (nay 
fee, for inftance, Merchants who three or four Days 
•after their arrival at a City have fold fix thouland 
Caps proper for the Seafon. Trade is never inter- 
rup^ted but on the two firfl: Days of the firft Moon^ 
which they employ in Diverfions and the common Vi- . 
fits of the New Year : Except at this Time every 
jhing is in Motion as well in the Citiesi as in the 
Country. The Mandarins themfelves ha\^e their Share 
in Bufinefs, ^nd there are fome among them who give 
their Mony to trufty Merchants tp, infreafe their In- 
come in the viiray of Trade. 

In Ihort there are none but the pooreft Families, 
who but with a little Management can find means to 
.fiibfift very eafily by their Trade. There are many Fa- 
jpijlies whofe whole Stock does not amount to a Crowi>, 
and yet the Father and Mother, yirith two or .three 
''■"' \ '^ • . \Chil. 
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Children, are maintained by the little Trade, that they 
'carry on, get Garments of Silk for Days of Ceremo- 
ny, and in a few Ye^rs time enlarge their Commerce 
to fomcthing confiderable. 

This is difficult to comprehend, and yet happen^ 
every Day ; for inftance one of thefe fmall Merchants, 
who has about fifty Sous, will buy Sugar, Meal and 
Rice, and make fmall Cakes, which he has baked 
^n PJoqr or two before r)ay to kindle, as they ex- 
prefs it, the Heart of Travellers ; his Shop is hardly 
open before his Merchandife is carried off by Coiin- 
try People, who come in Crowds in a Morning to 
every City, by the Workmen, Porters, Advopates» 
^nd Children of the Diftrid. This little Trade pro- 
dupes in a few Hours twenty Sous more than, the 
Principal, the half of which i$ fufficiei>t to maintain 
his fmall Family, 

In a word the mod frequented Fair is but a faint 
Refemblance of the incredible Crowds of People that 
are to be feen in the generality of Cities, who either 
fell or buy all forts of Commodities. It were to be 
wifhed the Cbinefe Merchants were more honeft in their 
Dealings, efpecially when they trade with Foreigners ; 
they always endeavour to fell as -dear as they can, 
and often make no fcrqple of adulterating their Com- 
modities. 

Their Maxim is that thofe who buy flioyld give ^ 
as little as poflible, and upon this Principle they think 
fhemfelves in the right to ask the greatdS: Price, and 
to take it if the Buyer is fo fimple or ignprant as to 
give it : It is not the Merchant who deceives, fay 
they, it is the Buy^ who deceives himfelf However 
thofe who aft qppn thefe deteftable Principles are the 
firft in praifing the Honefty and Difintereftednefs of 
others, io that they ftand felf-condemned. 

Trade being fo extenfive in all the Provinces of 
China^ as I have already faid, it is not at all furpri* 
fing that the Inhabitants are fo little defirous of Fo- 
reign 
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ragn Trade, cfpccially fincc they have cx>ntempt3>le^ 
Thoughts of all foreign Nations : Thus in their Sea- 
Voyages they never &1I throi^ dieStreightof Sond^^ 
dieir lirtheft Voyage reach no ftrther on the fide 
of Malacca than to Acben^ on die fide of die StreiKhts 
di Sonda to BatOfuiOy vrhich bdongs to die HMandersy 
and to the North only as far as Japan ; I fliall there- 
fore explain as briefly as pofShle to What Places on 
thefe Seas they carry on a Trade, and what is the 
nature of the Merchandifes which dvey import and 
export. 

L Japan is a Kingdom which they often $tquent» 
and common! V let fail for it in the Month of June or 
July at farthcu : They go to Camhya or Siam^ where 
they import MerchandiJes proper kr diofe Countrics,i 
and take in others that diere is a great demand for at 
Japan^ and when they return into their own Coun^ 
try they find that they have made 200 ptr Cent by 
dicir Voyage. 

If fipm the Ports of CUnaj tfiat is fi-om Canion^ 
Emauyy or NingpOj they go diredUy to Japan^ then 
they export the following Merchandifes : i. Drugs, 
iiich as Ginfingj Birthwort, Rhubarb, and fiich like^ 
2. Bark of Arika, white Sugar, Bufi^ and Cow^ 
Hides : As for the Sugar diey gain gready by it,, 
even fomedmes a thoufand per Cent. j. All forts of 
Silks, but chiefly Sattins, Tafieties, and Damasks of 
divers Colours, but principally black. Some of thefc 
"Pieces coft but fix Taels in Cbina, and yet iHl at 
Japan for fifteen Taels. 4. Silken Strings for In- 
firuments. Eagle and Sandal Wood, \^ch is much 
in rcqueft among the Japaneje for Perfumes, becaule 
riiey conftantly oflcr Incenfc to their Idols. 5. J^urth 
pean Cloth and Camlets, which have a quick Sale, but 
as they are imported by the Dutch the Qnnefe never 
carry them unleis they can fell them at the feme 
Price, and yet they affirm they gaiii fifty per Cent 
thereby, which Ihews what a ^tat Profit the Dutd> 
make by the Trade. ';^hc 
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The Merdiandiies widch the Chinefe Traders load 
^eir. Veffdls with back are; ' 

1 . Fine Pearls which coft more or lefe in propor- 
tion to their Beai|ty and Bignefi, and at fbme parti- 
cular tiales they gain a thousand per Cent by them. ^ 

2. Red Copper iq Bars which they buy for thiw 
g>r four Taels, and fell in China jfot* ten w twelve j 
wrought Copper, fuch as Balances, Chafing^Diihes, 
Incenfe-Pans^ Bafons, &c. which riiey fell very destt- 
in their own Country, the Copper being fine and 
agreeable to the Sight. ^ 

3. Sabre-Blades, which are much deemed in China % 
they coft but a Piafter in Japan^ and fell Ibnietimes 
for ten Piafbers in Ciwia. 

4. Smoodi flowered Paper of which the Cbhteje 
make Fans. : 

5. Porcelain which is verv beautiful, but is not 
ufed in the fame manner as that of Cbina^ becaufe it 
will not bear bdling Watw ; it is fold in Japan much 
at the lame Price as China-ware is fold in China. 

6. Japarfd Works, which are not ecjialPd in any 
other Place in the World : The Price is not fettlea, 
iiut the Cbinefe dare not load but feldom with them 
ifor fear they fliould not fell again, but when they do 
import them they fell extremely dear : A Cabinet that 
was but two Foot high, and not much .above the ^ 
iame breadth, was fold in China for a hundred Pieces of 
Eight: The Merch^ts of Emouy and Ningpo art 
fhofe which load moft freely with them, becaufe they 
carry them to Manilla and Batavta^ and gain con- 
fiderably by the Europeans who are fond of thefe fort 
of Works, 

7. Gold, which is very fine, and a certain Metal 
called ^ombacy by which they gain fifty or fixty per 
Cent at Bata*Oia^ 

If one may depend on the Honefty of the Chinefe 
it would be eafy for the Europeans to have Commerce 
with Japan by their means \ but this is impoffible 

unleft 
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ynlefs they wo-e to bear them Company, and be 
Mailers of the Cargo, and had a fufficient Force to 
prevent fnfults. 

II. The Cbine/e alfo trade to Manillay and import 
a. great deal of Silk, Ifa-iped and flowered Sattins of 
different Colours, Embroidery, Carpets, Culhions, 
Night-Gowns, Silk Stockings, Tea, China-ware^ 
Japan'd Work, Drugs, j^c. by which they gain 
generally fifty j^r Cent^ and bring nothing back but 
^Pieces of Eight. 

III. The Trade that the Cbine/e carry on the moil 
r^;ularly is to Batavia^ which they find moil eafy 
l^i^d moft gainful : Not a Year pafies but Veflels fail 
for this City from Cantony Emouy^ and Nifig po : 
It is towards the eleventh Moon, that is in Decern-- 
her J that they put to Sea. The Merchandifes thej 
^e iQaded lyith are, 

J. A kind of Green Tea, which is very fine and of 
^ good Smell, but Song fo Tea is not much fought 
after, by the Dutch. 

2. China-ware, which is fold as cheap thae as at 

CantQP* 

3. Leaf-Gold and Gold-Thread, which is nothing 
but gilt Paper ; fome of this is not fold by weight 
but in fmall Skains, and is dear becaufe it is covered 
with the fineft Gold, but that which the Clnneft 
bring to Batavia is fold only by weight ; it is made 
up in Parcels with large iong Tufts of red Silk, 
which is put there qa purpofe to fct off the Colour 
of the Gold, and to make the Parcels weigh heavier : 
The Hollanders make no ufc of it, but they export it 
to Malaisy where they make a confiderable Profit 
of it. 

4. Toufenack^ a Metal that is between Tin and Iron, 
and brings the Merchants a hundred, and fomctimes 
a hundred and fifty fer Cent. 

5. prugs, and efpecially Rhubarb. 

6. A, 
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6, A great quantity of Utcnfik of Copper, fuch as 
Baibns, Chafing-Piflies, great Kettles, i^c. 

They, import from Batavidy i. Silver in' Pieces cif 
Eight. 2. Spices, particularly Pepper, Cloves, Nut- 
m^s, £sft\ 3. Tortoife-Shells, of which the Chinefi 
make very neat Toys, and among others Comfa^ 
Boxes, Cups, Knife-handles, Pipes, and Snuff^Boxes : 
after the Falhion of thoic in Europe y and which coft 
but five Pence. 4. Sandal- wood, and red and black ' 
"Wood proper fcMr Cabinet-work, and another red 
^Wood which fcrves for dying, commonly called 
Brazil- Wood. 5. Agatic-Stones ready cut, of which 
the Chinefi make Ornaments for their Girdles, Buttons 
for their Caps, and a kind of Bracelets 'for their 
Necks. 6. Yellow Amber in Lumps, which they 
fell very cheap; in a word European Cloths, which 
they gain as much by as when they fell them at 
Japan.' : 

This is. the greatefl Trade that the Chinefi carry on 
out of their own Country ; they likewife go, but vpryi 
feldom, to Achen^ Malacha^ Ibor^ Patana^ Ligor^ which: 
depend on the Kingdom of Siam^ to CochinchinOy (^c.\ 
The Trade that they cany on at Ibor is the mofl: 
eafy and gainful ; they even would not gain the Ex- 
pence of their Voyage when they go to Acben^ if they 
faiPd of being there in the Months of November and 
December^ which is the time that the Ships belonging 
to Sural and Bengal are upon the Coaft. 

They feldom import any thing elfc from this Couri-* 
try but Spices, fuch as Pepper, Cinnamon, 6?r. Birds- 
Ncfks, which are counted fo delicious at the Chinefi 
Feafls, Rice, Camphire, Ratan, which is a kind of 
long Cane which they weave together like fmali 
Strings, Torches made of the Leaves of certain Trees 
which burn like Pitch, and ferve for Flambeaux when 
they march in the Night, and Gold, Tin, &fc. 

There now remains nothing to be ^oke of but the 
Trade the Europeans carry on with the Chinefi^ and 

there 
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thiere IS none but the Port of Cahim which th^ €:im 
trade at but at certain times of the Year, nor yet dtf 
the Europt/m Veflels come u{> quite as &r as Canton^^ 
for they caft Anchor in the Kiver about four Leagues 
fadow, at a Place caUed H9^f9ti % the Rivep fbenui 
like a large Wood by the multitude of Vefifels which 
are there y &ey imported formerly Cfetht^ Cryftals^ 
Swords, Clocks, Striking- Watches, Repeating-Qock^^ 
Telefeopes, Looking-Glaffis, Drinking-Glafif^, C^^^ 
But fince the EA^iJh come n^ai^ly there evdry Year, 
ail thofe Merchandizes are as cheap there as in Europe^ 
and Coml itfidf can now be fold no longer but with 
]uo&. 

Thus, to fpeak in general, theit is nd Trading 
now in Chvna but with Mony, and th^e may be a 
Qonfiderable Gain made by putchaflng Gold, which is 
a Merchandize there: The Gold which is di%oiedof 
at Canton is partly got out of the Provinces of Cbt^. 
noj and partly in foreign Countries, fuch as Ashen^ 
Cocbincbina^ Japan^ &c. The Cbinefi at Canton melt 
all the Gold over again which comes from other 
Places, except Cocbincinna^ which is commonly the 
moft beautiful and pure that can be when it is bought 
of the King of that Country, for the People &f^ 
fome underhand which is not fo pure, but ftands in 
need of being refined at Canton. 

The Cbimfe divide their Gold by Alloys as they do 
jn Europe ; that which is commonly fold is from pa 
Carats to loo, and is more or lefs dear according to 
the Time it was bought in ; it is much the cheapeft 
in March, April, and May, and deareft from July 
to January, becaufe it is the Seafon wherein there 
arc the greateft Number of Veflels in the Port rf 
CafUm. 

(^e may alfo buy excellent Drugs at China, d5f» 
ferent forts of Tea, Gold-thread, Musk, Precious 
Stones, Peafls, Quickfilver, &c. But th^ greateft 
Trade withr the Europeans confifts chiefly in japan*d 

Works, 
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'Works, Chinarware, and ail ibrts of SlUc% of wbicb 
X ihall ipeak more at! largfs. 





Of the Chiticic Varmjh^ or Japatu 

np H O' the J^ipan'd Wock^ done at Cumten are aoc 
'^ io beautifuU nor ib nuich in requeft as thoife that 
are made in Japan itfelf, or at Tb/^g* ^i^^ and iV^iai 
^i^S^ Capi^l of the Province of X^affg nan^ 'tis not 
becaufe the Worknpen do not ufe the hmt Vamiflk 
' and the fame Gildings but becaiife they mak^ theoil 
in too great a huny, and if they do but pleaje thd 
Eye of thfl Europeans they ar^ very w^l fitt^sfy'd. 

A Work well japan'd ought to be done at leifiirc, 
and a whale Sunmier is hardly fufficient to bring it to 
P^fe6^ipn 5 it is very uncommon for the Chimfe tQ 
liaye any bqfor^handi er that has lain by for foiBQ 
timo^ for they aUnpft always wait, fgr the Arrival of 
Ship^ before they begHi, that they m^y coafprna to the 
Tafte of th^ Europeans^ 

This Varnifh, whk^h gives fo fine a Luftre to their 
pieces of Work, and makes them fo much in requeft 
in Europe^ is not a Compofition» nor fo grcsM: a Se« 
cret as fome have imagined. 

To undeceive them it is fqfficient to give an Ac^ 
count where the Cinnefe get their Varniflit and after- 
wards how it is apply'd, 

The . Varnifli that the Chinefi call 9^^ is a rcddifh 
Gum which diftills from certain Treeaf,. thro' Incir 
fions made in the Bark of the Tree \ thdfe Trees are 
found in the Provinces of Kiatig ft ami Se tcbuen ; but 
thofc of the Diftrift of Kan tcheoUf one of the moft 
Southern Cities of Kiang Ji^ yield the mofl: valuable 
Varnifh. 

To get the Varnifli from thefc Tnecs it i^ ncocfla^ 
ry to wait till they arc of &vea or eight Yeacs 

growth, 
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growth, for that which is got before is not near of 
fo good a fort ; the Trunk of the youngeft TreeS from 
which they begin to get Vamifh are a Cbinefe Foot in 
Circumference, and a Cbinefe Foot is much larger 
than the King's Foot in France : It is faid that which 
diftills from thefe Trees is better than that which is 
got from older, but then they yield much lefs, yet it 
is hard to fay what Foundation there is for this, be- 
caufe the Merchants make no fcruple of mixing thcni 
both together* 

Thefe Trees, whofe Leaf and Bark are very like 
riipfe of the Afh, are feldom more than fifteen Foot 
high, and then the Circumference of the Trunk is a- 
bout two Foot and a half: It is faid that they bear 
neither Flowers nor Fruit, and that they multiply in 
the manner following. 

In the Spring, when the Tree begins to fprout^ 
they chufc the mofi likely Twig that proceeds from 
the Trunk, and not from the Branches 5 when the 
Twig is about a Foot long they coat it with Clay 
made of a yellow Earth *, this Coat begins about two 
Inches above the Place where it proceeds from the 
Trunk, and is continued beneath four or five Inches ; 
the Thicknefs of the Coat is at leaft three Inches i 
this is covered very clofe by means of a Mat which 
they tie carefully on to defend it from the Rain and 
the Injuries of the Air i It is left in this manner from 
the Vernal to the Autumnal Equinox, and then they 
open the Earth a little way, very carefully, to exa^ 
mine the Condition of the Roots which the Twig 
ihoots forth, and which are divided into leveral Strings; 
if thefe Strings are of a yellbwifh or reddifh Colour, 
they judge that it is time to feparate the Root from 
the Tree, and then they cut it dexterouflyi without 
any Injury tx> it, and afterwards plant it. 

If thefe Threads are ftill white it is a fign they 
are too tender, and fo they clofe up the Earth again 
as it was before^ and defer the Planting of the Shoot 

till 
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till the next Spring j but whefher it is planted in tht 
Spring, or Autumn, there muft be a good deal of 
A flies put into the Hole that is prepared ^ other wife 
the Pifmires would devour the tender Roots; or at 
lead get out all the Sap, and fo caufe them to wither: 
Summer is the only Seafon wherein V^rnilh can be 
got from thefc Trees, for in the Winter they yield 
none, and that of the Spring or Autumn is always 
mixed with Water ; befides, it is only in the Night- 
time that the Varnifli diftills from thefc Trees, and 
not at all during the Day. 

In order to get the Varnifli they make feveral In- 
cifions in the Bark round about the Trunk, which 
muft be deeper or fliallower according to its Thick- 
nels ; the firft Row of Incifions is about feyen Inches 
above the Ground, at the faitie diftance a little higher 
is another Row, and thus from fevcn Inches to feven 
Inches, not only to the .{op of the Trunk, but even a- 
long fuch of the Branches as are of a fufiicicnc Thick- 
ncfs. 

To make thefc Incifidns they ufe a little crooked 
Knifej, and every Incifion is made not direftly down-? 
ward but bblique, as deep as the Bark is thick, and 
no more ; he who makes them with one Hand has a 
Shell in the other, the Edge of which he thrufts in as 
far as he can^ which is about half a Cbtnefe Inch, and 
this is fufficient to fupport the Shell without any 
thing elfc; Thefc Shells, which are common in 
China^ are much larger than our Oyfter-fllells : Thefc 
Incifions are made in the Evening, and the next 
Morning they gather ^vhat is run into the Shells ; in 
the Evening they fix them again in the fame Inci- 
fions, and fo continue in the fame manner till the end 
bf the Summer. 

They are not the Pf-oprietors of thefc Trees that get 

the Varnifli, but Merchants, who in the Seafon con- 

traft with the Proprietor^ fof two-pence-halfpenny z 

Plant ; thefe Merchantahire Workipen, to whom they 
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give an Ounce rf Silver a Month for their I^bour^ 
and if they do not find their own Provifions, which 
is uncommon, then they have three-half -pence a 
Day ; one of thefc Workmen is fufficient for fifty 
Plants. 

It is neceflary to take fome Precautions to iecore 
the Workmen from the bad ImprefBon of the Var- 
nifh, ft) that whether the Merchant maintains them or 
not, they are obliged to have a large Veflfel of Oil, 
wherein has been boil'd a certain Quantity of the flelhy 
Filaments found mixed in Hogs Fat, and which will 
not melt with the other part ; the Proportion is one 
Ounce to a Pound of Oil. 

When the Workmen go to place the Shells in the 
Trees they carry with them a little of this Oil, where- 
with they rub the Vifage and the Hands, and in the 
Morning, when they have gathered the Varni(h jnd 
return to the Merchants, they rub themfelves more 
carefully with it. 

After Dinner they wafli their Bodies with hot Wa- 
ter which the Merchant has ready, in which they 
boil a certain Quantity of the following Drugs, viz. 
of the outward rough Bark of Chefnuts, the Bark of 
the Fir-tree, Salt-Petre in Cryftals, and a Herb 
which they eat in China and in the Indies^ and is a 
fort of Blits -, all thefe Drugs are fuppofed to be of a 
cold Nature. 

Every Workman fills a litde Balbn with this Wa- 
ter, and walhes himfelf with it carefully ; but inftead 
of the common Bafons ufed by the Chinefe to wafh 
their Faces in the Morning, which are of Copper, 
the Workmen who gather Varnifli, rejefting this Me- 
tal, ufe thofe that are made of Tin. 

At the time when they work at the Trees they 
wrap their Heads in a Linnen Bag, which they 
tie about their Necks, and leave only two Holes to 
fee through ; they cover themfelves before with a fort 
of Apron made of Doe-skin, which they tie about 

their 
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their Necks with Strings -, they have alfo Buskins of 
the feme, and long Gloves on their Arms. 

When they gather thctr Varniih they have 1 Vef- 
iel made of Neats Leather faften'd to the Girdle^ . 
with one Hand they take out the Shells, and with the 
other they fcrape them with a fmall Iron Inftrument 
till they have got out all the Varnifh ; at the bottom 
of the Tree is a Basket, wherein they leave the Shells 
till the Evening: To facilitate the gathering the 
Varnifh the Proprietors take care to plant them at 
a feiall diftancc from each other, and when the time 
of gathering it is come, they faften with Cords a 
great number of Poles acrols from one Tree to ano^ . 
ther, which ferve inftead of Ladders to get up by. 

The Merchant takes care to have ready a great 
Earthen Veflcl, on which is a wooden Frame fop- 
ported by four Feet, like a fqaare Table whole Leaf 
is taken off, upon the Frame is a thin Cloth faften'd 
to Rings by the four Corners ; this Cloth is kept ve- ^ 

ry (lack, and on it they pour the Varnifti ; that 
which is fluid runs through of itfelf, but they wring 
the Cloth to make the reft pafs through, and the lit- 
tle that remains in the Cloth is placed apart and fold 
to the Druggift, becaufe it is fometimes ufed in Phy- 
fick : They think they have made a good hand of their 
Bargain when a thoufand Trees, in one Night, yield 
twenty Pound of Varnifli. 

After the Gathering is over the Merchant puts the 
Varnifli in wooden Backets made very ftrong, and fa- 
ften'd to the Covers with ftrong Nails ; a Pound of 
Varnifli, while it is frefli, is valu*d at about twenty 
Pence, and the Merchant gets double, or more, ac- 
cording to the diftance of the Place to which it is 
tranfported. 

The Workmen pay very dear for gathering the 
Varnifli, when they do not take the Precautions men- 
tioned : The Difeafe begins with a kind of Ring- 
worm, which in the Space of a Day covers the Face 

X 2 and 
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and the reft of the Body, for it fpreads in a few^ 
Hours, and grows very red ; foon after the Face be^ 
gins to fwell as well as the Body till the Perfon ieems 
quite covered with a Leprofy. 

To heal a Man, attacked with this Diftemper, they 
give him immediately a confiderable Quantity of the 
Medicinal Water that the Workmen waihed with to 

! prevent thefe Accidents: This Water purges vio- 
ently, and they afterwards make a ftrong Fumiga- 
tion widi the fame Water, and then wrap him up ve- 
ry clofe till the Swelling is gone down, but the Skin 
is not fo foon healed, for it cracks in feveral Places, 
from whence a great deal of Water proceeds ; to re- 
medy this they take of the Herb that I have iaid to 
be a kind of Blits, then dry and burn it, and put the 
Aihes upon the Parts afFefted, which imbibe the Iharp 
Humour that proceeds therefrom, and then the Skin 
dries, falls off, and comes anew. 

The Chinefe Varnifh, befides the Glois it gives to 
the leaft Piece of Work it is apply'd to, has likewife 
the Property of preferving the Wood, and prevent- 
ing the leaft Moifture from penetrating therein ; what- 
ever liquid Matter is poured upon it, if it is wiped 
with a wet Cloth it leaves no Mark behind it, nor 
even the Smell of that which was poured upon it; 
but there is a great Art in applying it, for tho' it is 
naturally fo good, yet it has need of a dextrous and 
careful Hand to apply it as it ought ; a great deal of 
Skill and Patience are neceflary in the Workman to 
find the juft Temper that the Varnifh requires, for if 
it be either too liquid or too thick it will fucceed but 
very indifferently. 

The Varnifh is applied in two different Manners ; 
the one, which is moft fimple, is immediately upon 
the Wood ; after it has been well polifh'd they pafs 
over it two or three times a kind of Oil, called by 
the ChinefCy Tong yeou ; when it is well dried they 
. lay on their Varnifh two or three times ; it is fo tran- 
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fparcnt that you fee the Grain of the Wood clearly 
through it, and therefore if they would hide the Ma- 
terials they work upon they lay on the Varnifh a 
great number of times, and then it becomes fo glofly 
that it refembles a Looking-Glafs : When the Work 
is dry they paint feveral forts of Figures with Gold ^ 
or Silver, luch as Flowers, Men, Birds, Trees, 
Mountains, Palaces, ^c. over which they lay Var- 
nifti once more, both to preferve it and give it a 
Glofs. 

The other Manner, which is not fo fimple, requires 
nlore Preparation, for it is laid upon a kind of fmall 
Maftick, which has been before applied upon the 
Wood ; then they make a kind of Paftcboard of Pa- 
per, Flax, Lime, and fome other Materials well beat 
together, which they glhe upon the Wood, and which 
makes a Ground very fmooth and folid, upon which 
they pafs the Oil beforementioned two or three times ; 
afterwards they apply feveral Lays of Varnifh, which 
they dry one after another ; every Workman has his 
particular Secret, which renders the Work more or 
lefs perfeft according to his Skill. 

It often happens that by Ipilling Tea and other hot 
Liquors upon thefe Works the Luftre is loft, becaufe 
the Varnifti tarnilhes and becomes yellow : " The 
Means (fays a Chinefe Author) to reftore the fhi- 
ning Black that it had before is to expofe it for a 
Night to a white Froft, or elfe to hold it for fome 
" time in the Snow. 
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Of the Porcelain or China-ware. 

/^HINA-WARE, which is the moft common 

Furniture that the Cinnefe have, and is the (?hief 

Ornament of their Houfes, has been fo much eftcep;i*d 

|n Eurcp^^ and ftill is fo great a part of Trade, that 

X3 it 
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it will not be amifs to give an cK*6t Defcriptk« of 
,the making of it. Sonie ' Authors have laid chat: k 
was made of Egg-fliells^ or the Shdis of cettaia Fifh 
buried in the Earth for cwoity or tbiity, aod even 9, 
hundred Years ; which is the pure InventioB of chc 
"Writers, who have depended upon their own Con- 
jedures in this, as well as in many other things thsf: 
Concer;i this vaft Empire, of which at feveral daxs 
they have given the mdft ^Ife, and oftien che moil: ri" 
diculous Accounts. 

China-ware is only naade in a Town of the Pro- 
vince of Kiang fiy the Name of which is. King ie 
tcinng^ which is a League in length, containing above 
a Million of Souls, and is not above a League diftant 
from Fern leang^ a City of the third Order^ on which 
it depends. Feou leang is in the Diftrift of lao td^eu^ 
one of the Cities of the firft Order in the ftovince. 
P . Denirecolles had a Church in King te tcbing^ and ar 
mong his Converts he reckoned feveral that were em- 
ployed in maldng China-ware, or who traded in it 
very much, fo that it was from them that he gained all 
his Knowledge of this curious Art. 

But befides this he has feen every thing himfelf 
relating , to it, and has confulted^ the Cbineji Bool^ 
that treat on this Subjeft, efpecially the Hiftory or 
Annals of Feau kang -, for it is common in China for 
every City to print a Hiftory of its Diftridt, com- 
prehending its Situation, Extent, and the Nature of 
the Country, Manners of the Inhabitants, Perfons di- 
ftinguifli'd for Arms, Arts, or Integrity of Life, the 
extraordinary Events, and efpecially the Merchan- 
dizes and Commodities which are exported from it. 

This Father has fcarched in vain for the Inventor of 
China-ware, for the Annals fay nothing of him, nor 
how it came to be invented ; they only fay that for- 
merly China-ware was exquifitely white, without any 
Defeft, and that whatever was tranfportod mo otho' 
.Kingdoms had no other Name hut The Precitm 

Jewels 
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Jeweh of lao tchcou ; and lower it is added, Tiejfine 
China-ware^ which is of a lively glojfy fFhite^ and a 
clear Sky-blue^ €omes all from King te ching : It is 
made in other Places, but it.is of a quite different Co-^ 
lour and Finenefs. 

' In Ihort'i without fpeaking of other Works of this 
fort made throughout Chinaj to which they never 
give the Name of Porcelain^ there are Ibme Pro- 
vinces, as thofe of Canton and Fo kien^ where they 
work in Porcelain, but Strangers cannot be deceived 
by it ; that of Fo kien is as white as Snow, but has 
no Glofs, and is not painted with Colours : The 
Workmen of King te ching formerly carried thither all 
their Materials, hoping for a confiderable Gain on ac« 
count of the great Trade that the Europeans then car- 
ried on at Emouyy but to no purpofe, for they could 
not fucceed. 

The Emperor Cang hi^ who defired to know every , 
thing, caufed fome of die Workmen in this Ware 
to be brought to Peking^ and every thing proper for 
their Bufmefs ; they omitted nothing that was likely 
to give Succefs, being under the Prince's Eye, and 
yet we are affur*d that their Work failed : It is not 
unlikely but Reafons of Intereft and Policy had their 
Influence in this Afiair, but however that be it is 
only King te tching that has the Honour to produce 
. China-ware for all Parts of the World ; even the Ja- 
panefe themfelves are obliged to purchafe it in China. 

Every thing that belongs to China-ware, fays 
P. DentrecoUes, for it is he who fpeaks in the reft of 
this Article^ is reduced to that which enters into the 
Compofition, and that which is preparatory thereto, 
and hkewife to the different kinds and the manner of 
making it, as alfo to the Oil which gives it the Glofs, 
and to its Qualities % to the Colours which adorn it^ 
and the Art of laying them on ; to the Baking, and 
to the Meafures which are taken to give it a proper 
Pegr(fc of Heal; In fhort I (hall conclude with 
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jnaking fome Refleftions on the ancient and modern 
Porcelain, and on certain things which render it im- 
prafticable for the Cbinefe to imitate thofe Defigns 
that- have been fqnt them. 

The Matter of China-ware is compofed of two 
forts of Earth, one called Pe tun tfe^ and the other 
Kao tin ; this latter is mixed with fhining Particles, 
the other is fimply white, and very fine to the Touch. 
The Pe tun tfe^ whofe Grain is io fine, is nothing 
elfe but Pieces of a Rock got out of Quarries, and 
cut into the Form of Bricks -, all forts ot Stones are 
not proper to form Pe tun tfe^ for it would be La- 
bour in vain to fearch for it twenty or thirty Leagues 
in a neighbouring Province ; the good Stone, iay the 
Cbinefe^ ought to have a greenifli Caft. 

The firft Preparation is in the following manner i 
They take great Iron Clubs or Hammers to break the 1 
Stone in Pieces, after which they put the fmall Bits in- 
to Mortars, and by the help of certain Peftles made oi 
Stone and capp'd with Iron, they are reduced into very 
fine Powder. 

Thefe Peftles work without ceafing, either by Man% 
Labour or by the Afliftance of Water, in the fame 
manner as the Hammers of Paper-mills. 

They then caft: the Pov^der into a great Veflel full 
of Water, and ftir it up ftrongly with an Iron Spa- 
tula'; after it has refted a few Minutes there fwims 
on the Surface a Cream four or five Fingers thick, 
-which they take off and pour into another Veflel fiill 
of Water. They agitate thus fev«-al times , the Wa- 
ter, of the firft Veflel, gathering every time what 
fjvims on the Top, 'till there remains nothing but the 
grofs Part which they take out and pound afrefli. 
- With refpeft to the fecond Veflel, wherein they caft 
that which was gather*d from th^ firft, they wait till it 
has fofmed'at the bottom a kind of Pafte, and when the 
1S?'ater appears clear they' pour it gently off" that the 
Sediment may not be difturb'd, and dirow the Pafte into 
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large Moulds fit to dry it in : Before it is quite har- 
dened they divide it into fmall Squares which they fell 
by Hundreds ; this Shape and its Colour have given 
it the Name of Pe tun tfe. 

The Moulds wherein this Pafte is thrown are a 
Ictnd of large Box, the Bottom of which is filled with 
Bricks placed in fuch a manner as to make an equal 
Superficies ; upon a Bed of Bricks thus placed they 
lay a thick Cloth of the fame length and breadth as 
the Box, then they pour in the Matter, which they 
cover foon after with another Cloth, upon which they 
place another Bed €f 3ricks laid flatwife one by ano- 
ther : All this Apparatus ferves to get out the Water 
Dioiie readily without lofing any thing of the Sub- 
fiance, which as it grows hard readily takes the Fi- 
gure of the Bricks, 

There would be nothing to add to this Article, if 
the Chtnefe were not accuftomcd to adulterate their 
Merchandife, but People, who roll fmall Grains of 
Pafle in Powder of JPeppcr to cover them with it, 
and to mix them with the true Pepper, are not wil- 
ling to fell Pe tun tfe without grofler matter mix'd 
with it, for which reafon they are obliged to purify 
it again at King te cinng before they ufe it. 

The Kaa lin^ which enters into the Compofition of 
China-ware, requires fomewhat lefs Labour than the 
Pe tun tfe. They find Mines of it in the Bofom of 
the Mountains, which are covered outwardly with a 
reddifh Earth : Thefe Mines are pretty deep, and 
the Matter we are fpeaking of is found by Lumps, 
of which they make fmall Pieces like Bricks in the 
' fame manner as the Pe tun tfe. I am very ready to 
believe that the white Earth of Malta, call*d St.Paul^s 
Earth, contains in it a Subffemce of like nature with 
this, tho* the fmall fhining Particles have not been 
obferved as are in Kao tin. 

It is from the Kao tin that the China-ware receives 

il^Firmnefs, bqcaufe it is as it were the Sinews there^ 

' '' ' of; 
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of: Thus it is the Mixture of a ibft Earth tJiat givcs- 
ftrcngth to the Pe tun tfe^ which is got from the hard- 
eft Rocks : A rich MaxJiant has informed me that 
the Englijh or Hollanders^ for tte Chinefe Name i& 
common to both Nations, purchafed fome Years ago 
Pe tun tfe^ which they carried into their Country to 
make (phina-ware, but having forgot Kao lin dieir 
Ejiterprife came to nothing, as they afterwards owned ; 
OQ which Occafion the Cbinefe Merchant laid with a 
k^h, That they would have a Body vohofe Flejb fiould 
iefiipp&rted without Bmes. 

They have found not fong ago another Material fit 
to enter into the Compofition of China- wane, which 
is a Stone or a kind of Chalk called Hoa che^ which 
the Chinefe Phyficians fay is deterfive, opening and 
cooling : They take fix Parts of this Stone an4 one 
of Libuorice, which they powder, and put half a 
^xx>nfitl of the Powder into a Cup of frelh Water, 
trfiich they give the Patient to drink, pretending that 
this Ptifan cools the Blood and allays the internal 
Heat. 

Thofe that arc employed in making China-ware 
have thought proper to ufe this Stone in the room of 
Kao Iwy and perhaps thofc Parts of Europe that will 
yield no Kao lin may furnifh Hoa cbe. It is called 
Hoa becaufe it is glutinous, and has fomething of the 
nature of Sope : The China-ware that is made with 
the Hoa cbe is not fo common, but much dearer than 
the other ; and as for the Painter's Work, if compared 
with ordinary China-ware, it is like what Vellum is 
with rcfpeft to Papen Befides this China-ware is fo ' 
light that it furprifes one that is accuftomed to handle 
the common fort : It is likcwife more brittle than the 
common, becaufe it is difficult to hit upon the true 
Degree crf'bakmg. There are fome who make ufe of 
the Hoa che to make the Body of the Work, con- 
tenting themlelves with making a fine Glue, wherein 
they plunge the work when it is dry,, that it may 

talj^e 
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take one Lay belbrc it receives the Coloure and Var- 
niih^ by which means it acquires a great deal of 
Beauty. 

As to the manner of working Hoa ihi I fliall now 
explain it. ifi^ When they have got it from the 
Mine they waih it in River or Rain<p Water to iepa- 
rate the remainder of yellow Earth that fticks to it. 
zd. They then break it and put it in a Veflel q& Wa» 
ter to diflblve, and prepare it in the fame manner a$ 
Kjoo lin. It is afKrmied that China-ware may be made 
with Hoa che alone prepared in this manner, and 
without any mixture ; but one of my Difciples, who 
made of tlais kind, has told me that to eight part^ 
of Hoa £be he put two ports of Pe tun tfe^ and that 
in any thing elfc they proceeded in the fame manner 
as when they make the common China- ware. . 

I fliall add one Obfervation concerning Hoa che \ 
when it is prepared and made into little Squares they 
foak a certain Quantity of them in Water, and make 
a clear Pafte in which they dip a Pencil, and trace 
fcveral Defigns upon the China-ware, and after it is 
dry they give it the Varnifh ; when it is baked thefc 
Defies appear, being of a different White from that 
of the Body of the China-ware, 

They paint Figures upon the China-ware with Che 
kao^ which is a kind of Stone or Mineral like AI- 
lum, as well as the Hoa che^ which gives another kind 
of white Colour ; but Che kao has this in particular, 
that before it is prepared as the Hoa che it mud be 
burnt in a Furnace, afterwards they break it, and give 
it the fame Shape as Hoa che \ they throw it into a 
Veffel full of Water, ftir it about, and gather at fe- 
\ veral Times the Cream that fwims on the Top, and 
when this is done they find a pure Mafs, which they 
ufe in the fame manner as the purify^d Hoa che.' 

The Che kao does not ferve for the Body of the 
China- ware, for nothing but the Hoa che can fupply 
the place <rf Kao lin^ and give folidity to the Ware, 

Befides 
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Befides the Barks loaded with P^ tun tfe and Kao lin 
there are others foil of a whitilh liquid Subftancc, 
which i$ brought to King te tching : I knew a great 
while ago that this Subftance was an Oil which gives 
the Ware its Whitenefs and Glofs, but I was igno- 
rant of the Compofition which I have fince learn'd : 
It leems that the Chinefe Name Zeou^ which is given 
to different forts of Oil, agrees lefs with the Liquor 
of which I fpeak than that of Tfi, which fignifies 
Vamifh, and I believe that is what they would call 
it in Europe. This Oil or Varnifli is got from a very 
hard Stone, which is not very furprizing, fincc it is 
pretended that Stones are formed of the Salts and Oils 
of the Earth, which mix and unite intimately toge- 
ther. 

Tho* the kind of Stone which makes Pe tun tje 
may be ufcd to get the Oil alfo, yet they choofe a 
whiter foit, the Spots of which are of a deeper Green. 

It is neceflary at lirft to wafh the Stone well, after 
which it is to be prepared in the fame manner as for 
fe tun tfe: When there is in the fccond Veflel the 
pureft part of the firft, which is gained in the manner 
before-mentioned, to about a hundred Pounds of this 
Cream they add a Pound of Che kao^ made red by the 
Fire, and beaten fmall ; this is as it were the Runnet 
which gives it a Confiftence, tho' they take care to 
keep it always liquid. 

This Oil of Stone is never ufed alone, but is mixed 
with another which is as it were the Soul ; the Com- 
pofition of which is as follows : They take large Pieces 
of quick Lime, on which they throw a little Water 
with their Hands to reduce it to a Powder, then they 
put on a Lay of diy Fern, on which they put ano- 
ther Lay of Lime : Thus they put on feveral alter- 
nately one upon another, after which they fet Fire to 
the Fern : When all is confumed they divide thefe 
Alhes between new Lays of dry Fern, which is done 
five or fix feveral times, and die oftencr it is done the 
better is the Oil. Here-s 
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Heretofore, fays the Hiftory of Fbcu leangj befides 
Fern they made ufe of the Wood of a Tree, the Fruit 
of which is called Se tfe y if one may judge from the 
Rcughnels of the Fruit before it is ripe, and by its 
fmall Crown, it feems to be a kind of Medlar. They 
now make no ufe of it, perhaps becaufe it is exceed-^- 
ing fcarce, and it feems probable that for want of 
this Wood the China-ware that is made at prefent is 
not fo beautiful as it was formerly. The Nature of 
the Lime and Fern contribute alfo to the Goodnefs of 
the Oil, and I have obferved that that which comes 
from fome Places is much more in Requeft than that 
which is brought from fome others. 

When they have got a proper quantity of the Afhes , 

of Lime and Fern they throw them into a Vcflel full 
of Water : To a hundred Pounds you muft add the 
Solution of a Pound of Che kao^ and ftir the Mixture 
well, then let it reft till there appears upon the Sur- 
face a Film or Cruft, which they gather and put into 
a fccond Vefftl, and this is done feveral times : When 
there is formed a kind of Pafte at the bottom of the 
fecond VefTel they pour off the Water very gently, 
preferving the liquid matter at the bottom, and this 
is the fecond Oil that is to be mixed with the pre- 
ceding: That the Mixture maybejuft it is neceflary 
that the two Kinds of Oil Ihould be qqually thick, 
and that they may judge when they are fo they dip 
feveral times fmalj Bricks of Pe tun tfe into both, and 
when they are drawn out their Superficies difcovcrs 
whether the Confiftence of both is the fame. 

As for the quantity of thele Oils the beft way is to 
mix ten Meafures of Oil of Stone with one Meafurc 
made of Afhes and Lime ; thofe who are moft 
fparing never put lefs than three Meafures : The Mer- 
chants who fell this Oil, if they arc inclined to trick- 
ing, find no great difficulty to increafe the quantity, 
for they need only to put Water into it, and to cover 

the 
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the iFraud add Che kao in proportion, which hiiKferS 
the Matter from being too liquid. 

There is another kind of Varnifli called Tji kinyeoXj 
that is Varnifli of burnifliM Gold ; but 1 lhou£d ra- 
ther call it Varnifli of the Colour of Caft-Bl-afs, or 
Coffee, or of a dead Leaf. This VarnHh i» a new In- 
vention, and to niake it they take common yellow 
Earth, and manage it in the fame masmer as lor 
Pe tun tfe^ and when this Earth is prepared they ufe 
none but the fineft fort, which they call into Watcr^ 
and make a kind of Pafte about the thicknefi of the 
common Varnifh called Pe yeou. Thefe two Varnifhes 
97? kin and Pe yeeu are to be mixed together, and for 
this purpofe they ought to be of an equal Conftftence, 
which is tried as before-mentioned. 

They likewife put into the Tft kin Vamilh, or the 
Oil of Lime and Fern-Aflies prepared as afbreiaid, 
and of the fame Confiftence as Peyeou^ but they mix 
more or Icfs of thefe two Varniflies with the 7)f kin^ 
according as they would have it deeper or brighter. 

A few Years ago they found the Secref to paint 
with the Tfouiy and to gild the China-ware 2 They 
have likewife tried to make a mixture of Leaf-Gold 
with Varnifli and Powder of Flint, which they apply 
in the fame manner as they do Red with Oil ; but this 
Attempt did not fucceed, and they found that the 
Varnifli T/i kin look'd better, and had a greater Glols. 

There was a time when they made Djflies with 
the gilt Varnifli on the outfide, and ufed the pure 
white Varnifli within : They have varied fince thcHj 
and upon a Difli or Veflel, that they defign to varnifli 
with the TJi kin, they applied in one or two Places a 
round or fquare piece of wet Paper, and after having 
laid on the Varnifli they took off the Paper, and 
painted the Space unvamiflied with Red or Blue. 
When the China-ware was dry they varniflied it in 
the ufual manner ; fome filled up thefe empty Places 

with 
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'with a blue or black Ground, with a defign to gild it 
after it had been baked the firft time. 

Before I explain the manner of ufing this Oil or 
Varnifh, it is proper to give a Defcription how China- 
-ware is made, and I flwJl begin with the Work that 
is done in the leaft frequented Places of King te tcbing : 
Within one particular Place, encompaflfed with Walls, 
they build vaft Fent-houfes, wherein appear a great 
number of earthen Veffels one row above another ; 
*tis within this Compafs that a number of Worknacn 
have their Habitations, and have each their particular 
Task : One Piece of China-ware, before it is fit for 
the Furnace, pafles through the Hands of above twenty 
Perfons, and this without Confufion. 

The firft Labour confiils in purifying afrefh the 
Pe tun tfe^ and Kao lin^ from the Dregs that remain 
v^hen it is cold: They bruife thtPetun tfcj and throw 
it into a Veffel full of Water, ftirring it about with 
a large Spatula till it is diflblved, when they . let it 
fettle a few Moments, and then gather what fwims 
on the Surface, repeating it in the manner beforemen* 
tioned« 

As for the Pieces of Kao lin there is no occafion to 
break them, for they only put them into a clean Bas- 
ket, which they dip into the Water, and the Kao. lin 
will diflblve of it felf, and there commonly remain 
Impurities which muft be thrown away. At the end 
of a Year this Refufc is thrown of a Heap, and 
ruakes large Hillocks of white fpungy Sand, 6i which 
it is neceflary to clear the Place where they work. 

Thefe two Materials, being thus prepared, they muft 
be mixed in a juft proportion, fo that for fine China- 
ware there is as much Kao lin as Pe tun tfe ; for the 
middle fort they ufe four Parts of Kao lin to fix of 
Pe tun tfe \ for the worft they put one part of Kao 
lin to three of Pe tun tfe. 

When this is done they throw the Mafs into a large 
hollow Place, every where well clofed and paved, 

then 
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then they tread it, and knead it till it grows hard^ 
which is very laborious ; for thofe Chriftians who have 
been employed at it come to Church with great dif- 
ficulty, and cannot get leave without fubftituting odiers 
in their room, for when this Labour is fufpended all 
the reft of the Workmen are ftopp*d. 

The Mafs, being thus prepared, they take different 

Eieces of it and fpread upon large Slates, they then 
nead it and work it every way, taking great care 
that there is no fpungy place^ or any foreign matter, 
for a Hair or a Grain or Sand would (poil the whole 
Work : If the Mafs is not well kneaded the Ghina- 
ware will crack, fplit, run, and warp; It is from 
thefe firft Elements that fo many excellent Veffels are 
made, fome by the Wheel, and others in Moulds, and 
afterwards finifhed with the Chifel. 

All the fmooth Works are made the firft way ; as 
for inftance, a Difh when it comes from the Wheel 
is vefy rude and impcrfeft, not unlike the Crown of 
a Hat that has not yet been put on the Block : The 
Workman gives it what Widenefs and Height he 
pleafes, and parts with it almoft as foon as he has taken 
It in hand, for he gets but the value of half a Far- 
thing for a Board, and every Board has twenty-fix 
Pieces. The Foot of the Cup is then but an unia- 
fliioned Lump of the fame Diameter that it is defign* 
ed to be^ and is hollowed with a Chifel, when the 
Cup is dry, and has received what Ornaments were in- 
. tended for it. 

As foon as the Cup is taken fi-bm the Whetel it is 
immediately given to a fecond Workman, and foon 
after delivered to a third, who puts it in a Mouldy 
and gives it its proper Figure : A fourth Workman 
polifhes the Cup with a Chifel, efpecially towards 
the Edges, and makes it as thin as it is neceffafy to 
render it tranfparent ; then he fcrapes it feveral times^ 
moiftening it a very little, if it be dry, left it fhould 
break : When they take the Cup out of the Mould it 

mult 
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inuft be rolled gently upon the fame Mould, without 
prcfling it more on one fide than the other, otherwife 
it would not be exaftly round, or would warp. 

It is furprifing to behold with what Swiftnefi thefe 

Veflels pafs thro* fo many Hands, fome affirm that 

ii Piece of China-ware, after it is baked, has paffed the 

.Hands of feventy Workmen, which I am ready to 

believe after what I have feen my felf. 

The great Pieces of China-ware are made at twice, 
one half is lifted upon the Wheel by three or four Meii 
that it may have its proper Shape, and the other half 
being almoft dry is joined to it, and united with the 
•fame matter it is-made of, moiften*d in Water, which 
-ferves inftead of Mortar or Glue : When thefe Pieces 
thus feftened together are quite dry, they polifh the 
iPlace where they were joined with a Knife, both on 
•the jnfide and theoutfide, which by the means of Var- 
niih looks as fmodth as the reft. In the fame manner 
«they apply Handles, Ears, and fuch like things to the 
Veflels. 

This has relation chiefly to the China-ware that is 
^made in Moulds, or by the Hands only, fuch are thofe 
Pieces that are hollow, or have an odd Shape, as Ani- . ♦ 
mals, Idols, Grotefque Figures, -Bufts, of which the 
■Europeans . give Patterns, and others of the fame na- 
ture. Thefe fort of Works are made in three or four 
Pieces, which they add one to another, and afterwards 
finilh with Inftruments proper to hollow, polifli, and 
trace the different Strokes which the Mould has not 
imprefled. 

As for Flowers and other Ornaments which are not 
in Relievoj but are as it were engraved, they are ap- 
pKed on the China-ware with Seals and Moulds, and 
they apply Relievoes ready prepared much in the fame 
manner as they fix Gold Lace on a Garment. 

That which I have feen relating to Moulds is as 
follows: When they have the Model of the China- 
ware tHat is befpoke, and which they cannot imitace 
Vol. II. ' Y by 
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by the Wheel only, they apply to the Model a fort 
of Earth proper to make Moulds, and when the Im- 
preffion is taken they feparate the Mould from the Mo- 
del in feveral pieces, which they fufFer to dry gently. 

When they defign to make ufe of it they bring it 
near the Fire for fome time, after which they fill it 
with a Pafte proper to make China-ware, according 
to what thicknefs they defire it ; they prefs it in all 
Places with the Hand, and then place the Mould a 
Moment before the Fire, which loofens the Figure 
from the Mould by drying up the Moifture that united 
the one to the other. 

The different Pieces thus work*d fcparately are 
united again in the fame manner as other China Vef- 
fels : I have feen Figures of Animals thus made that 
were very heavy -, they let the Mais grow hard, and 
then giving it the Figure that they propofe they af- 
terwards finilh it with a Chifel, or join the feveral 
Parts before worked fcparately : Thefe fort of Pieces 
are made with a great deal of trouble, and are in great 
requcft. 

When the Work is finilhed they varnifh and bake 
it, then paint it if it be dcfired with feveral Colours, 
and gild it and bake it a fccond time. Pieces of China- 
ware thus made are fold extremely dear ; all thefe 
^ Works ought to be covered from the Cold, for Moi- 
fture makes them crack when they do not dry equally, 
and it is to avoid this Inconveniency that they fbme- 
times make Fires in the Laboratories. 

Thefe Moulds are made of a yellow fat Earth, 
which as I imagine is common enough, being got in 
a Place not far from ISing te tcbing : They knead this 
Earth, and when it is become firm, and a litde hand, 
they take the neccffary quantity to make a Mould, and 
beat it very much : When they have given it the Fi- 
gure that is defired they \tt it dry, after which they 
finifh it upon the Whtel. To hallen a Work, that 
is bcipokc, they make a- great number of Moulds that 

feveral 
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fevcral Q>mpanies of Workmen may be employed at 
a time. 

If they take care of thefe Moulds they wUl laft a 
long while, and a Merchant, who has them ready by 
him for.. any Works which a European may befpeak, 
can finilh them much fooner and cheaper, and gain 
confiderably more by them than another Merchant, 
who has them to make. If it happens that the Moulds 
Ihould crack, or there is the leaft Flaw in them, they 
are of no farther fcrvice, unlefs for China-ware of the 
lame Figure that is much lefs ; for then they put it 
upon the Wheel, and repair it that it may ferve a fe- 
cond time. 

It is now time to embelHfli the China-ware in let- 
ting it pafs through the Hands of the Painter : Thefe 
Hoa pei^ or Painters of China-ware, are as poor as the 
other Workmen, and it is no wonder, for fome few 
excepted they could not be fuppofed to have ferved 
at the Trade but a few Months. The Skill of thefe 
Chinefe Painters is founded upon no Principles, for 
they only do things by Rote, aflifted by a very poor 
Imagination, being quite ignorant of all the excellent 
Rules of this Art, and yet it mufl: be owned they 
have a knack of painting China-ware, as well as Fans 
and Lanthorns of a very fine Gauze, with Flowers, 
Animals, and Landskips which are juftly admired. 

The Labour of Painting is divided in the fame La- 
boratory between a great number of Workmen : It 
is the Bufinefs of one to make the coloured Circle, 
which is near tHe Edges of China-ware 5 another 
traces the Flowers, which are painted by a third ; it 
belongs to one to make Rivers and Mountains, to 
another Birds and other Animals : As for the Figures 
of Men they are commonly the word done of all. 

The Colours of China-ware are of all forts, and 
yet you feldom fee in Europe any other than a 
bright blue upon a white Ground : However I 
believe our Merchants have imported others, tho* 

y 2 they 
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they are very icarce. Some have a Bottom lifcc our 
Burning-glafles, fome are quite red, and fpeckled with 
fmall Spots : When thcfe fort of Works are brought 
to their utmoft Pcrfedion, which is difficult to do, 
they are greatly cftcemed and extremely dear. 
' In fhort there is other China-ware painted with 
Landskips, ftiixed with almoft all ibrts of Colours, 
and fet off with the Luftre of Gilding: Thefe are 
Very beautiful if the neceffary Expences are allowed 
for the making them, but as for the ordinary China- 
ware of this Kind it is not comparable to that which 
is painted with Blue only. The Annals of JS/g^ U 
tching fay, that formerly the People made ufe of white 
China-ware only, perhaps becaufe they had not found 
in the Neighbourhood of lao tcbeou a Blue lefs pre- 
cious than that which is ufed for the fineft China-ware, 
which is brought from a diftant Country, and fold 
very dear. 

Xhey relate that a China-ware Merchant, being 
Shipwrecked on a delart Coaft, found by accident more 
Riches thap he had loft ; for wandering upon the Shore, 
while the Saifors were making a fmall Boat out of the 
Wreck of the Veffel, he perceived that the Stones 
proper to make the fineft Blue were very common 
there, and brought with him a confiderable Load, and 
there was never feen, as^ehey affirm, fo fine a Blue at 
King te tcbing j but it.'^s to no purpofif that the Chi- 
fiefe Merchant afterw^ds foughj? for thd Coaft which 
Chance had before corkiuSedOTn to* 

This fine Blue is prepared after the following man- 
ner : Firft they bury it in Gravel about the depth 
of half a Foot in a Furnace, where they bake it for 
twenty-four Hours ; then they reduce it into an im- 
palpable Powder in the fame manner as other Colours, 
not upon Marble, but in great China-Mortars, the 
Bottoms of which are unglazed as well as the Head of 
the Peftles which ferve to beat it. 

But 
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But there arc Ibme Obfervations neccflary to be 
made relating to this : i. Before it is buried in Gravel, 
in the Furnace wKcre it is to be baked, it , niuft be 
well waflied from the Earth that adheres to it. 2. It 
ought to be enclofed in a Box made of China-ware 
well clofed and luted. ^, When it is baked they break 
it, and pafs it through a Searfe, and put it into a 
glazed Veflel, pouring on it boiling Water, ftirring 
it about, and then they take off the Froth which 
fwims on the top, and pour off the Water very 
gently. 

This Preparation of Blue with boiling Water muft 
be repeated two feveral times, after .which they take 
the Blue while it is yet moift, and reduce it into a 
fine Paile, and then throw it into a Mortar, where they 
grind it for a confiderable time. 

I have been affured that this Azure or Lapis Lazuli 
is found in Coal-Pits, or among the red Earth that 
lies near them : There are fome upon the Superficies of 
the Earth, which is a certain Sign that in digging a 
little in the fame Place you'may infallibly find more. 
They are found in the Mine in fmall pieces about the 
bignefs of a large Finger,/ not round but flat : The 
coarfe Lapis Lazuli is common enough, but the fine is 
very rare, and is not eafily difcernable by the Eye, 
and therefore it is neccflary to try it, if you are not 
willing to be deceived. 

This Proof confifts in painting a China-Dilh, and 
then baking it : If Europe could fupply this fine A- 
zure, and the beautiful Xftu^ which is a kind of Vio- 
let, it would be a valuable Commodity for King te 
tching^ and for a fmall quantity carried thither they 
might bring back in exchange the fineft China-ware. 
I have already faid that the ^fiu is fold for a Tael and 
eight Mas the Pound, which is nine Livres ; and a 
Box of fine Azure, containing ten Ounces^ is fold for 
two Taels, which is twenty Sous an Ounce, 

y 3 They 
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They have attempted to paint fome Chma-VeiGfels 
black, with the fineft China-Ink, but without fuccels, 
for when the Veffels were baked they were found to 
be very white ; for which reafon it was fuppofed that 
the black Colour, not being fubftantial enough, was 
diffipated by the Aftion of the Fire, or clfe they had 
not fufEcient Strength to penetrate the Lay of Varnifh, 
or produce a Colour different from Varnifh alone. 

The Red is made of Copperas Tjao fan^ and per- 
haps the Cbinefe have fomething particular in this, 
for which reafon I fhall 'relate their Method : They 
put aTound of Copperas into a Crucible, which 
they lute well to another Crucible, on the top of 
which is a fmall Opening, covered in fuch a manner 
that it may be eafily uncovered when there is occa- 
fion : They furround it with a great deal of lighted 
Charcoal, and to make the Reverberation more con- 
fiderable enclofc it with Brick; while the Smoke 
arifes very black the matter is not yet fufficiently done, 
but it is when there proceeds a kind of a fmall fine 
thin Cloud : Then they take a little of this matter, 
moiflen it with Water, and try it upon Fir- wood ; if 
it produces a bright Red they take away the Fire from 
about it, and almofl cover the Crucible ; when it is 
quite cold they find a fmall red Cake formed at the 
bottom of the Crucible, but the finefl Red adheres to 
the Crucible that is above : A Pound of Copperas 
yields four Ounces of Red, wherewith they paint the 
China-ware. 

Tho' the China-ware is naturally white, and the 
Varnifh they lay upon it ferves to make it more fo, 
yet there are certain Figures that require a particular 
fort of White on the China-ware, which is painted 
with different Colours. This White is made with a 
Powder of tranfparent Flints calcined in the Furnace 
after the fa«ne manner as Lapis *Lazuli : To half an 
Ounce of this Powder they add an Ounce of powder- 
ed White-lead, which enters into other Mixtures of 

Colours; 
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Colours ; for inftance to make a Green they take 
one Ounce of White-lead, half an Ounce of powder- 
ed Flint, and three Ounces of Jhng boa fien^ which 
I believe, according to the Information I could get, 
is the fincft Scales of Copper wheq hammered. 

The Green . thus prepared becomes the Mother of 
the Violet, which is made by adding more of the White. 
The Yellow is made by taking feven Drams of pre- 
pared White mentioned before, to which they add 
three Drams of red Copperas. 

All thefe Colours laid upon China-ware already 
baked, after being varnifhed, do not appear green, 
violet, yellow, or red, till after they have received the 
fecond Baking : Thefe feveral Colours are laid on, 
fays the Chinefe Book^ with White-lead, Salt-Petre 
and Copperas, but the Chriftians who work at the 
Trade mentioned nothing to me but White-lead, 
which is mixed with the Colour when it is diflblved in 
Gum-Water. 

The red Varnilh or Oil called, Teou It bong^ is 
made with the Duft of red Copper, and with the Pow- 
der of a Stone or Flint which has a reddifli Caft; 
A Chriftian Phyfician affured me that this Stone was 
a kind of AUum which they made ufe of in Phyfick ; 
they beat the whole in a Mortar, mixing with it 
young Men's Urine, and the Oil Pe yeou ; but I 
could not difcover the Quantity of thefe Ingredients, 
for thofe that have the Secret are careful not to di^ 
vulge it. 

They apply this Mixture to the China before it 
is baked, and they give it no other Varnifli ; but 
they muft take heed while it is baking that the red 
Colour does not run 5 they have aflur*d me that when 
they lay this Red upon China-ware it is not made of 
Pe tun tfcy but Kao lin^ of the yellow Earth prepared 
in the fame manner as the Pe tun ^ ; it is very like- 
ly that fuch kind of Earth is moft proper to take this 
• Colour. 

Y 4 Per. 
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Perhaps fomc will be glad to know how this Pow"- 
def of Copper is prepared : It may be rcmeinE»^ 
that I have faid elfewhere, that they have no coined 
Mony in China, but inftead of it make ufe of Silver 
unminted, and that^therc is much of it of a bafe Al- 
loy : However there ai*e-OccafionS'that make it ne- 
ceflary to reduce it to fine' Silver, as Ibi* inftance when 
it is to pay the Taxes, or fuch like Contributions, 
and then they have recourfe to Workmen whofe Bufi- 
ncfs is only to refine it, they having Furnaces made 
on purpofc to feparate from it the Copper and the 
Lead, and of this Copper they make the . Powder, 
which probably retains fome imperceptible Particles of 
the Silver and Lead. 

Before the melted Copper hardens and congeals, 
they take a irnall Brufh and dip it flighriy in Water, 
then ftriking the Handle of the Brufli they IprinkJc 
the Water on the melted Copper, and then a Pdli- 
cule is formed upon the Superficies, which they take 
up with fniali Iron Tongs, and plunge it in cold Wa- 
ter, whence the Powder is formed, which increafes as 
often as they repeat the Operation. 

For my own part I believe that liAquafortis was 
ufcd to diflblve the Copper, this Powder would be 
more proper to make the Red of which I am (peak- 
ing ; but the Cinnefe have not the Secret of making 
Aqua fortis and Aqua regia, their Inventions being the 
moft fimple that can be imagin'd. 

Another kind of Red is blown on in the manner 
' following : They take Red ready prepared, and a 
Pipe, one of the Ends of which is covered with a 
thick Gauze, and apply gently the lower End' of the 
Pipe upon the Colour which the Gauxe takes up, af- 
ter this they blow in the Pipe upon the China-ware, 
which afterwards appears fpotted with fmall red 
Specks. This fort of China-ware is ftill dearer and 
more uricomm'^n than the preceding, becaufe the Exe- 
cution is more difficult, if all the requifite Proportions 
are obferved. They 
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They blow on the Blue in- the feme manner as the 
Red, and it is much eafier to fuccced therein ; the 
^Workmen agree, that if the Expence was not too great,, 
they, could in the fame manner blow Gold and' Silver 
upoti the Ware, the Ground of which fhould be black 
or blue -, that is they can fpread it equally like a 
kind of Shower of Gold and Silver ; this fort ot 
China-ware, being of a new Tafte, would not fail tp 
pleaie ; they fometimes blow on the Varnifli likcwife: 
Some time fince they made for the Emperor fuch fine ^ 
and flender Works that they were obliged to lay 
them upon Cotton, becaufe they could not handle 
fuch delicate Pieces without danger of breaking them, 
and as they could not dip them in the Varniflir 
without taking them in their Hands, they bfow*d 
it on, and fo covered the China-ware intirdy there- 
with. 

I have obfervcd that in blowing on the Blue the 
Workmen ufe a Precaution to preferve the Colour, 
which does not fall upo;i the China-ware, that they 
may lofe as litde as poflible ;. this Precaution is taken 
by placing the Veflei upon a Pedeftal, and fpreading 
under the Pedeftal a large Sheet of Paper, which wiu 
fcrve for fome time ; when the Azure is dry they biulh 
it off the Paper with a fmall Brufli. 

But for the better underftanding the' exa£l Miinner 
that the Paintcrs^ ufe in mixing their Colours, and in 
making new ones, it will be proper to explain the 
Proportion and the Meafure or the Chinefe Weights, 

The Kin or Chinefe Pound is fixteen Ounces, cal- 
led Leangs^ or Tails. 

The Leang or Tael is a Chinefe Ounce. 
The Tfien or Mas is the tenth Part of a Leang or 
Tael 

The Fuen is the tenth Part of the Tfien or Mas. 
The Ly is the tenth Part of the Fuen. 
The Hac is the tenth Part of the Ly. 

This 
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This being underftood the following is the IVTan- 
ner that they compofe the Red made with Copperas, 
called ^fao fan^ and which is ufed for China-^ware 
that is bakod again : To a TaeVov Leang of Cerufe 
they put two Mas of this Red, which they pals both 
together through a Searfe, then they unite them with 
thin Glue, which gives them the Confiftence of Fifii- 
Glue; this Glue prevents the Red from running 
when it is laid upon the China-ware : As the Colours, 
if they are laid on too thick, would produce Inequa- 
lities in the China-ware, they take care from time to 
time to dip the Pencil lightly in Water, and then m 
the Colour they are about to paint with. 

To make a white Colour they add to a Leang of 
Ceruls three Mas^ and three Fuen of Powder of the 
moft tranfparent Flints, which has been calcin'd in a 
China-ware Box buried in Gravel, in a Furnace ; this 
Powder muft be impalpable ; they make ufe of Wa- 
ter only, without Glue, to incorporate it with the 
Cerufs. 

They make a deep Green by adding to a Tael of 
Cerufs three Masy and three Fuen of the Powder of 
Flints, with eight Fuen or near a Mas of Tong boa 
fienj which is nothing elfe but the Drofs of Cop- 
per when it is melted : I have juft learnt that in ufing 
the Tong boa pien to make the Green it muft be wafli- 
cd, and feparated carefully from the Grains of Cop- 
per it is mixed with,^ which is not proper for a 
Green, nor muft the Scales of it be ufed which are fe- 
parated from the Metal when it is hammered. 

As for the yellow Colour it is made by adding to 
a Tael of Cerufs three Masy and three Fuen ot the 
Powder of Flint, and one Fuen eight Ly of pure Red 
that has not been mixed with CeruTs : Another Workr 
man has told me that to make a good Yellow he 
put two Fuen and a half of the primitive Red. 

A Tae'l of Cerufs, three Mas^ and three Fuen pi 
the Powder of Flint, and two Ly of Blue make a 

deep 
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deep Blue inclining to aViolct, One of the Work- 
men that I confulted thought that there fhould be" 
eight Ly of the Blue. 

The Mixture of Green and White, for inftance one. 
Tart green to two Parts white, make a Sea-green that 
is very bright. 

The Mixture of Yellow and Green, for inftance 
two Parts of a deep Green to one Part of a Yellow, 
make a Green that refenibles a faded Leaf. 

To make a Black they moiften Blue in Water fix 
as to make it a litde thick, and mix Glue therewith 
macerated in Lime, and boiPd to the Confiftence of 
Fifh-Glue ; when they have painted China-ware widi 
this Black, that is to be baked over again, they cover 
the black Places with White ; while it is baking the 
White incorporates with the Black, as common Var- 
i>ifh incorporates with the Blue of common China- 
ware. 

There is another Colour called XftUj which is a 
Stone or Mineral like Roman-Vitriol ; according to the 
Anfwers that were made to my Queftions, I am al- 
moft perfuaded that it is got out of Lead-Mines, and 
bringing with it fomething of the Nature of Lead it 
infinuates itfelf into the China-ware without the Af- 
fiftance of Cerufs, which is the Vehicle of other Co- 
lours that are laid upon this. Ware that is baked over 
again, 

It is of this lym that they make the deep Violet, 
it is found at Canton^ and comes, alfo from Peking^. 
but that from the laft is beft ; it is fi)ld for a 7ael and 
eight Mas a Pound, that is for nine Livrqs. 

The Tftu will melt, and when it is melted or foftcn- 
cd the Goldfmiths ufe it like Enamel upon Works 
made of Silver ; they will put, for inftance, a fmall 
Circle of Tftu round any fmall Toy, or elfe they will 
fill the Eye of a Bodkin with it, and lay it on in. 
. the Ihape of Jewels : This kind of Enamel will at 
Jength wear off, but they endeavour to remedy that 

Incon- 
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Ihccinveniency bjr putting it upon a flight Lay of 
Glue. 

The 7)?«, as well as other Colours of which I 
^oke, is nor ufed buf for China-ware that is baked 
dvcf again ; as for the Preparation of T^fiu they do 
not calcine it like Lapis Lazuli^ but break it, and re- 
duce it into a fine Powder which they throw into a 
Veflcl ftiU of Water, ftir it about, and caft away the 
foul Water, preferring the Cryftals that fall to the 
feottom of the Veffirls •, the Mafe thus moiftenM lolcs 
its fine Colour, and fccms outwardly to be inclinable 
fO an Afti-colour, but recovers its Violet-colour again 
when the Ware is baked ; when they intend to paint 
China- Veflels with this Colour, it is fuflicient to moi- 
ffcn k with Water,, mixing therewith, if they think 
proper, a little Glue. 

To gild or filver China-ware to two Fuen of Ce- 
nifs they add two Mas of Gold or Silver Leaves 
carcfirfly diflblved ; the Silver upon the Varnifli 5[}? 
Attr has a great Luftre ; if fome are painted with Gold, 
and others with Silver, the filver'd Veflels ought not 
to neitiain fo long in th? Furnace as thofe that are 
gilt, becaule the Silver would difappear before the 
other wbuld have been baked long enough to attain a 
proper Luftre. 

There is a kind of coloured China-ware that is 
cheaper than the painted, and perhaps the Defcription " 
tiiat I am going to give of it may be ufcful in Europe 
with refpeft to Earthen-ware^ tho* we fliould never 
attain W the Perfeftion of China-ware, 

To make thefe fort of Works it is not neceflary 
that the Materials made ufe oF fhould be fine j they 
cake piljies that have been already baked in the great 
t^drnace, but not varnifli'd, and- co'nfequently are 
x^^hite without a Glofs, and colour it by dipping it in 
the VeflSl wherein the Colour is prepared, when they 
ixrould have it all of one Colour; but if they would 
have it of" different Colour^^ divided into Squares, 

whereof 
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-v^rhereof one is green, another yellow, i^c. they ap- 
ply the Colours with a large Pencil : This is all the 
Trouble they have with this China-ware, unlefs that 
.after it is baked they put a little Vermilion in certain 
Places, as on the Beak of certain Birds, for inftanc^ ; 
bqt this Colour will not bear B^lai^^ becaufe it dil^ 
appears in die Fire, neither is it very laftinj;. 

When they apply other Colcws they bake tl^e 
China-ware over again in a great Furnace, with other 
China- ware not yet baked ; they nuift be placed care- 
fully at the bottom of the Furnace, under a .Vent- 
hole whepe the Fire is not io ftroog, becaufe a drong 
Fire would fpoil the Colours. 

Colours proper for this fort of China-^ware are pre- 
pared in this manner, viz. for a gr^en Colour thqr 
take Ton^ boa ptefty Salt-Petre, and Powder of Flints, 
but in what proportion I have not learnt ; when they 
are reduced feparatcly into an impalpable Powder, 
they are to be moiftened and united together wi]th 
'Water. 

The moll common Blpe, with SaJt-Petre, zvi^ 
Powder of Flints, make a Violet \ the V^IIowip 
made by adding, for iriftance ibsetfMasoi red Cop- 
peras to three Ounces of Powder -df rFlints, ,and thrflc 
Ounces of Cerufe. 

To make the White they *id rlpjir ^Mas of the 
Powder of Flints to a iTif^/of (>ijife ; allthefelflgw- 
dients are to be moiften'd with Water ; l^bis is ^I 
that I could learn Fclatii^ Xo tbe'Codojurs of) this fort 
of China-ware, not :hsoriag aqfioitg my Qaos$txtswiS 
that were employ'd in. that i fciiad ftf ,Worl^^ 

Black China-ware has^aUb its Value amd^Beaji^, 
and is called O/^ .mi?» : This Bl^c)c is le^d, ;uiii 
like to our concave Burning-glafles,,q>nd the Gold that 
is added fets it off very agreeably ^ ,it|ic black Colour 
is laid upon China-ware when it is . dry, .and for jhis 
purpofe they mix three Ounces of Azure with l€v<^ 
Ounces of common Oil of Stone, i the Trial alone 
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will difcovcr the Juftnefs of this Mixture, according^ 
to the Deepnefs it is defign'd to be ; when the Co- 
lour is dry they bake the China-ware, then they ap- 
ply the Gold, and bake it over again in a particular 
Furnace. ' . 

The Alining Black, or the Looking-glals Black, \^ 
^ven to China-ware by dipping it in a liquid Mixture 
compofed of prepared Azure ; it is not neceflary to 
ufe the fineft Azure, but it muft be a little thick, and 
mixed with the Varnifti Pe yeou and Tft kin^ adding 
thereto a little Oil of Lime and Fern-Alhes \ for in- 
ftance to ten Ounces of powdered Azure one Cup of 
Tji kin, feven Cups of Pe yeoUj and two Cups of 
Oil of Fern-x^flies burnt with Lime ; this Mixture 
carries its Varnifh along with it, and does not Hand 
in need of a new one, and when this fort of black 
China-ware is baked it ought to be placed in the 
middle of the Furnace, and not where the Fire is moft ' 
aftive. 

There is made in China another kind of Ware 
which I have not yet feen, but it is full of Holes, as 
if it was pink'd ; in the middle is a Cup proper to 
contain Liquor, which is joined to that Part which 
is pink*d : I have feen other China-ware whereon the 
Cbinefe and Tartarian Ladies were painted to the Life, 
the Drapery, Complexion, and Features being exaft- 
ly done, which at a diftance one would take for ena- 
meled Works. 

It is obfervable that when they give no other Oil 
to the Porcelain, than that which is made of white 
Pebbles, it becomes^ particular Sort, called Tfoui ki^ 
being marbled, and mil of an infinii;e number of 
Veins, io that at a diftance you would think it was 
broken to pieces and united again, every Piece being 
in its former Place : The Colour that this Oil gives 
is a Ibrt of a whitifh Afh-colour, and if the China- 
ware was quite blue, after the Application of this Oil, 
it would appear equally veined and marbled when the 
Colour became dry, I have 
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I have been fhewn a kind of China-ware which I 
never faw before, but it is at prefent the Fafhion: 
The Colour of it is inclinable to an Olive, and it is 
called Long tftuen^ but fomc caH it Xfing koj which is 
the Name of a Fruit not unlike an Olive ; they give 
this. Colour to the China-ware by mixing feven Cups 
of Varnifh Tft kin with four Cups of Pe yeou^ two 
Cups or thereabouts of Oil of Lime and Fern-Afhes, 
arfd one Cup of T]bui yeou^ which is the Oil of Flints ; 
the 7fou\ yeou caufes great numbers of Veins to ap- 
pear on the China-ware, but when it is applied alone 
the Ware is brittle, and has no iSound when it is 
ftriick ; but when it is mixed with other Varnifh it 
makes it full of Veins, caufes it to found, and it is 
not then more brittle than the common China-ware. • 
They brought me another piece of China-ware, 
called Yao pim^ or the Tranfmutation : This Tranfmu- 
tation is made in the Furnace, and is caufed cither 
through ■ Defed or -Excefs of Heat, or by other 
Caufes hard to be guefs'd at : This Piece, which did 
not fucceed according to the Workman's Intention, 
but was the EfFed: of downright Chance, was not 
thought lefs beautiful or lefs efteemed on that account; 
the Workman had a Defign to make red Veflels, but 
a hundred Pieces were intirely loft, and this of which 
I fpeak came out of the Furnace like a kind of 
Agate : If they would run the risk, and be at the 
Expence of different Trials, they would at length 
difcover the Art of making conftandy what Chance 
has once produced : They have now learnt to make 
China-ware of a fhining Black called Ou king, which 
at firft was the Effed of pure Hazard. 

When they apply Gold they grind it fmall, and 
diflblve it at the bottom of a China-Difh, till they 
perceive beneath the Water the Gold lie fmooth and 
uniform ; they let it dry, and when they ufe it they 
diflblve it in a fufficient Quantity of Gum- Water j 
with thirty Parts of Gold they incorppratc three Parts 

of 
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of Cerufs, and apply it on the China-ware as they do 
Colours. 

As the Gold jaid upon the China-ware grows dull 
^t lenglii, and lofes much of its Luftre, they rcftorc 
it by moiilening the China-ware with Spring- vtra^ter, 
and rubbing the Gilding afterwards with an Agate- 
Stone ; but they muft be careful to rub the Veffel the 
feme way> for inftance from the right to the left. 

It is principally the Edgps of the ^China-ware that 
are fubjed: to flaw; to remedy which Inconvenience 
they flrengthen them with a certain Quantity of paw- 
ned Charcoal made of Bamboo, which they mix 
with the Yarnifh that is laid on the Ware, and wluch 
it renders of an Aih*colour ; afterwards they take a 
Pencil, and lay this Mixture on the Edge of the 
China-ware already dry ; when it is time they Jay 
the Yarnifh on the Edges, in the fame manner as the 
other is applied, iand ^when it is baked they are as 
-s white as the other Parts : As there is no Btimhoo in 
EurepCy it i^ my Opinion that Charooal made with a 
\y illow-tree may ferve in its ftead, and efpecially that 
made -with Elder, which has ibmcthing of the Nature 
9f Bamboo. 

It muft be obftrv'd that before the Bamboo is made 
life of the ^en Rind ought to be taken ofiT, becauie 
it. is faid that the Aihes of this Rind will make the 
C^hia-ware crack in the Furnace ; and likewife the 
Worknmn oiutght to take heed that he does not touch 
the China-ware with greafy Hands, for the Place 
^ touQh'd will in&Uibly crack while it is baking. 

I Ihall add another Particularity which I have late- 
ly leam'd, and th^ is, before the Yarnifh is laid on 
|he China-ware, they finooth it carefully, and take 
^fF the Uttlc Inequalities, which is done by means of 
a Pencil made of very fine Feathers ; they moiftcn 
this. Pencil in Water, and pafs it over the China-ware 
with a light Hand ; but this is principally obferved 
when the Ware is very fine. 

When 
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When they would give the Ware an uncommon 
'Whitencfs they put thirteen Cups 6f 'Pe yeou to ont 
Cup of Fern- A flies moiften'd in the lame manner as 
Pe yeou: This Varnifli is flrong, anid ought not to 
be laid on China-ware that is to be painted blue, be-* 
caufc after it is baked the Colour will not appear 
thro* the Varnifli ; the China-ware, on which they lay 
this Varnifli, may be expofed without fear to the 
ftrongefl: Fire in the Furnace 5 they bake it intirely 
white, either for the fake of that Colour, or to gild 
it and paint it of difierent Colours, and then bake it 
again ; but when they intend to paint it blue, that the 
Colour may appear after it is baked, there fliould on* 
\y be fevcn Cups of Pe yeou to one Cup of Varnifli, 
ix the Mixture of Lime and Fern-Aflies^ 

It is proper to obferve in general that the China- 
ware Varnifli, which contains much Fern-Aflies, 
ought to be baked in a temperate-Part of the Furnace, 
that is next the three firfl: Rows, or about a Foot or 
a Foot and half from the bottom ; if it was baked 
on the top the Aflies would foon melt, and run to 
the bottom of the China-ware : It is the fame with 
relpeft to Red made with Oil, to Red blown upon 
it, and to Long tfiuen^. becaufe of the Powder of Cop* 
per which enters into the Coptipofition of this Var* 
nifti ; on the contrary they ought to bake, on the top 
of the Furnace, the China-ware to which they give the 
Name of Tfouiyeou^ that is, as I have faid, the Var- 
nifli that produces a mukitudc of Veins that makes 
it look as if it was pieced. 

When they would have the Blue coyer the Veflcl 
intirely they ufc Leao^ or Azure prepared and moi- 
fl;cned with Water to a proper Confiftcnce, in which 
they plunge the Veflel : As for the Blue which \% 
blowed on, called ^foui tfingy they ufe Blue finely pre- 
pared in the manner already explained ; they blow it 
on the Veflel, and when it is dry give it the ordi- 
nary Varnifli, either alone or mix*d with ffmi K^* 
Vol. 11. Z if 
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if they would have the China-ware adorned with 
Veins, 

There are Workmen who trace upon this Azure, 
whether it is blown or otherwife, certain Figures with 
the Point of a long Needle ; the Needle takes off as 
much of the dry Azure as is necefiary to reprefent the 
Figure, then they varnifh it, and when the China- 
ware is baked the Figures feem to be painted in 
Miniature. 

There is not lb much Labour, as one would imagine, 
in China-ware on which there are Flowers embofled 
as well as Dragons, and fuch like Figures ; for they 
firft trace them with an Engraver on the Body of the 
Veffel, then they make flight Notches about them, 
which gives them a Relievo^ and afterward apply the 
Vafnifli. 

There is a kind of China-ware which is made in 
the manner following : They firft lay on the ordina- 
ry Varnifti, and bake it, after which they paint it 
with various Colours, and then bake it again 5 this 
coloured China-ware is much admired by a great 
many People : When the Painting and Gilding are 
dry they heap the Pieces of Ware together, putting 
the fmall ones into the larger, and then place them in 
the Oven. 

Thefe kind of Ovens are made of Iron when they 
are but fmall, but they are generally of Earth : That 
which I faw was about the height of a Man, and as 
Pf\^t as one oS our largeft Wine-Veflels ; it was made of 
fcveral pieces of the fame Matter that the China-ware 
Cafes are of: The bottom of this Oven was about 
half a Foot from the Ground, and placed upon two 
l>r three Ranks of thick Bricks, with a godd Inclo- 
fure of Brick- work round it, which had at the bot- 
tom three or four Vent-holes ; between this Inclofure 
and the Oven was a Space left of about half a Foot, 
except in two or three Places which were filled up, 
and were a kind of Buttrefles to the Ovor. I be* 

lievfi 
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lieve that they raife the OVeri and Ihdofure at the 
fame time, otherwife the Oven would have no Sup- 
port. 

When the Pieces of China-ware are laid upon each 
other, there ought to be care taken that the painted 
Places do not touch, for that would certainly fpoil 
them ; but they may lay the bottom of one Difh in 
the bottom of another, tho* they are painted, becaufe 
the Edges of the bottom of the Difh that is put in 
has no Painting, but the Side of one Di(h ought never 
to touch the Side of another j thus when there is 
China-ware that cannot eafiJy be put one in ano-- 
thef, the. Workmen place them in the manner fol^ 
lowing. 

Upon a Laying of the China-ware at the bottomt , 
of the Furnace they put a Covering of Plates made 
of the fame Earth of whkh the Ovens are made, or 
even pieces of China-ware Cafes, for in China every 
thing is ufeful ; on this Covering they put another 
Lay of China-ware, and continue to place them in 
this manner to the top of the Furnace, 

When this is done they cover the top of the Oven 
with pieces of Earthen- ware like to thofe on the fides; 
thefe Pieces, which janib one within another, are join- 
ed together with Mortar or tempered Earth, except 
in the Middle, where there is an Opening left to ob- 
ftnre when the China-Ware is baked ; they afterwards 
kindle a good Quantity of Charcoal under the Oven, 
and likewife upon the Covering, from whence they 
throw it into the Space between the Cafe and the Fur- 
nace : The Opening on the top of the Furnace is co- 
vered with a piece of ar broken Pot > when the Fire 
is fierce they look from tirlie to time through this 
Opening, and when the VeflTcls have a Glofs, and the 
Colours are bright and lively, they take away the 
Fire, and afterwards the China-ware. 

There com.es a Thought into .my Mind, relating to 
Colours^ which are incorporated with the China-ware 
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by tjieans of Ccrufs, to which, according to the An- 
nals of Feou leangy they added formerly Salt-petre 
' and Copperas ; if they likewife employ Cerufs in the 
Colours painted upon Glafs, and afterwards give 
them a fecond Baking, would not this Cerufs, fo uled, 
recover the Secret that they formerly had of painting 
on Glafs without deftroying the Tranfparcncy ? but 
this may be judged of by making a TriaL 

This Secret, which is now loft, makes me call to 
mind another which the Cbinefe complain they are not 
now Matters of •, they had the Art of painting Filh or 
other Animals upon a China- Veflel, which were not 
perceived till the Veflel was full of Liquor ; they call 
this kind of China-ware Kia tfing^ that is Azure put 
in a Prefs on account of the manner of placing it : 
Here follows what they have preferved of the Secret, 
and perhaps the Europeans may fupply what the Chi- 
fiefe have forgot. 

The China-ware that they would paint in this man- 
ner muft be very thin -, when it is dry they apply 
the Colour, not outwardly, according to Cuftom, 
but on the infide; they generally paint Fifli thereon, 
as moft agreeable to the Place when it is full of Wa- 
ter ; when the Colour is dry they lay on a kind of 
thin Pafte made of the fame Earth as China-ware ; 
this Lay indoles the Blue between two Plates of the 
fame Earth \ when the Lay is dry they put Oil on 
the infide of the Cup, and fome time after put it in 
the' Mold ; as it has received a Body on the infide, 
they make it as thin as poflible on the outfide, with- 
out penetrating to the Colour j when all is dry they 
bake it in the common Oven. 

This Work is extremely nice, and requires a dex- 
terity which the Cbinefe are no longer Matters of, and 
yet they are always endeavouring to recover this Art 
of Magical Painting, but in vain : One of them af- 
fured me, not long ago, that he had made a new 
Trial, and had almoft fucceeded. 

But 
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' But be this as it will it may befaid atprefent, that 
the fincft Blue is now feen upon the China-ware after 
it had difappeared for fome time ; when they lay it 
on it is of a faintifh Black, but when it is dry and 
varnifli'd it is entirely hid, and the China-ware be- 
comes wliite ; but the Fire difcovers all the Beauty of 
the Colours, much in the fame manner as natural Heat 
difclofes all the Beauties of a Butterfly, and its varie- 
ty of Colours. 

It muft be owned that there is a great deal of A^t 
in the manner of laying the Oil of Varnifli upon Chi- 
na-ware, as well, with refpeft to the juft Quantity, as 
to its being laid on all Parts equatty : As for China- 
ware that is thin and flender they lay on the Varnifli 
twice very flightly, for if the Lay fliould be too thick 
the Ware would not be able to fupport it, and it 
would warp immediately ; thcfe two Lays are about 
as much as one of the common fort ; when the China^ 
ware is more flrrong one is applied by Sprinkling, and 
the other by Dipping ; they begin with taking a Cup 
in one Handj and holding it floping over the Veflel 
of Varniih, with the other they throw on the infide 
as much Varnifli as will cover it all over ; this is done 
in the fame manner to a great number of Diflies, and 
when the firfl: are found dry on the infide they var- 
nifli it without in the manner following : They put 
one Hand within the Difli, and fupporting it with a 
fmall Stick, placed in the middle of the Foot, they dip 
it in a Veflel of Varnifli, from whence they take it 
out again immediately. 

I have faid before that the Foot of the China^ 
ware was left unhoUowed, and in reality it is not till 
after it has been varniflied and dried that they put it 
upon the Wheel to hollow the Foot, after which they 
paint a fmall Circle on it, and often a Chine/e Cha^ 
rafter \ when this Painting is dry they varnifli the 
hollow Part jufl: made at the bottom of the Cup, 
and this is the lafl; thing that is done to it, for after that 
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it is carried to tlic Lahbratory in order to be put in 
tlie Furnace and baked. 

I have been furprizcd to fee a Man keep ft^y on 
his Shoulders two long narrow Planks on which the 
China-ware is placed, and pafe in that unanner thro* 
feveral Streets full of People without breaking aoy 
Part of it : To lay the truth they flaun very carefully 
every thing that may make them ftumble, for they 
would be obliged to repair the Injury done, but ie k 
very furprizing that the Porter himfelf fhouki aia< 
nage his Steps fo well, and every Motion of hi$ Body 
as to lofe nothing of his Equilibrium. 

The Place where thcfc Ovens are prefcnta another 
Scene: In a kind of Porch before the Oven cmc fees 
a Heap of Boxes and Cafes made of Earth, defigned 
to enclofe the Chinarware : Every Piece how^ inconfi- 
ideralple foever has its Caie, as well thofe which haw 
Lids as (thofe which have none : Thefe Lids, which 
pre but weakly joined to the lower part while bakieg, arc 
eafiJy loofened by a fmall Blow that is given it: As 
for the fmaller Pieces, fuch as Tea and Chocolatc-r 
Dilhes, they h^ve a Cafe common to feveral. Tho 
Workman herein imitates Nature, which to ripen 
Fruits, and to bring them to Perfeftion, inclofes them 
in a Covering that the Heat of the Sun may pen&^ 
trate by degrees, and that the internal Aftion may not 
|>e interrupted by the outward Air .durinjg the Cold 
of the Night. < 

Thefe Cafes are lin'd on the infide with fine Sand, and 
this is covered with the Duft of Kao liu' that the Sand 
may not flick to the Foot of the Cup which isi placed 
thereon ; the top of this Cafe has no Lid : A fecond 
Cafe of the Figure of the firft, fumiihM likewife with 
China-ware, is put within in fuch a manner that it 
covers it entirely without touching the. China-ware 
hdow 5 and it is thus thry fill the Ovm .with great 
piles of earthen Cafes^ or Boxes all full of CJ^hina- 
warje : By the Affiftfince of thefe thick Veils the 

Beauty, 
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Beauty, and^ if I may fo exprefs my fclf, the Com- 
plexion of the China-ware is not tanned by the Heat 
of the Fire. 

As for thefmaU Pieces of China*ware, which are 

inclofed in large round Cafes, they are all laid upon 

earthen Saucers, the thicknefs of two Crowns and a 

Foot broad ; thcfe Bafes are fprinkled with the Duft 

of Kao tin : When thefe Cafes are very large they 

put no China-ware in the middle, becaufe it would be 

too far from the Sides, Which would caufe them to 

warp, and would endanger the whole Parcel. It js 

proper to take notice that thefe Cafes are one third of 

a Foot in height, and that part of them are not baked 

any more than the China-ware, however they quite 

fill thofe that have been baked, and will ferve again. 

I muft not forget the manner in which the China- 
ware is put into the Cafes ; the Workman does not 
touch it immediately with his Hand^ becaufe it would 
break it, for nothing is more brittle, or at leaft bend 
it, and fo caufe Inequalities* It is by the means of a 
fmall String that they take it off the Board j this 
String is fattened to two Branches of a little crooked 
kind of a wooden Fork, which he takes in one Hand, 
while with the other he holds the two ends of the 
String crofs-wife, and opened according to the Breadth 
of the China-ware ; by this means he furrounds it, 
raifes it up gently, and puts /it in the Cafe upon .a 
little Saucer : All this is done with an incredible 
Swiftncfs. 

I have faid that the Oven has half a Foot deep of 
large Gravel, which ferves to place the Piles of China- 
ware more fafely, which are in the middle of the Fur* 
nacc at leaft fcven Foot high. The two Cafes that 
arc at the bottom of each Column are empty, becaufe 
the Fire is not adive enough below for that Part which 
is covered with the Griavel, for the fame reafon the Cafe 
that is placed at the top of the Pile is empty like- 
wifct Thus they fill all the Oven, leaving none but 
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that Space empty which is immediately under the 
Vent-hole. 

They take care to place in the middle of the Fur- 
nace the Piles of the fiilcft China-ware, thofe at the 
bottom not quite fo fine, and at the entrance they 
place thofe that are ftrongly coloured, which are 
compofed of a Matter wherein there enters as much 
Pe tun tfe as Kao lin^ unto which they have given a 
Varnifli made with a Stone Ipotted with Red or 
Black, becaufe this Varnifli has a greater Body than 
the other. All the Piles are placed very near each 
othec^ and join together below and in the middfc 
with Pieces of Earth, applied in fuch manner that they 
may not hinder the free Paflage of the Flame, which 
infinuates itfelf on all fides. 

All forts of Earth are not proper to make the Cafes 
which enclofe the China-ware -, there are three forts 
which are in ufe, one is yellow and common enough, 
and this is the Bafis of the Work ; the other is calJed 
Lao toUj and is a ftrong Earth ; the third, which is 
oily, is called Teou ton. Thefc two forts are got m 
Winter from certain deep Mines, wherein it is impoA 
fible to work in the Summer: If they are mixed in 
equal Parts, tho* it would be fomething more charge- 
able, the Cafes would laft a long while \ they bring 
. them ready prepared fi-om a large Village near a Ri- 
ver ^bout a League from King te ubing. 

Before they are baked they are yellowifti, but after- 
wards they are of an obfcure Red : It is to avoid Ex- 
pence that they ufe moft of the yellow Earth, and fo 
the Cafes feldom laft above two or three Bakings : If 
they are but flighdy cracked or clove they bind them 
with an Ozier-Band, and tho' it burns, as it certainly 
will, yet the Cafe will ferve for this time without 
hurting the China-ware, 

They take care not to fill the Furnace with Cafes 
never ufed t)efore, for there muft be half at leaft that 
have been already baked: Thefe latter are placed 

above* 
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above and below, and in the middle of the Piles they 
place thofe that are newly made. Formerly, accord- 
ing to the Hiftory of Feou leang^ all the Cafes were 
baked in a Furnace by themfclvcs before they were 
uied to bake the Clnna^ becaufe then they had Jefi 
regard to the Expence than the Pcrfeftion of the 
, A^^ork, 

• Let us now come to the Conftruftion of the Ovens 
or Furnaces •, they are placed at the bottom of a long 
Porch, which ferves inftead of Bellows \ it has the 
lame ufe as the Arch in Glals-Houfes. The Ovens are 
at prefent larger than they were formerly, - for then, 
according to a Chinefe Author, they were but fix Foot 
high and broad, but now they are two Fathom high, 
and are almoft four Fathom deep : The Arch as 
well as the Body of the Oven is fufficiently thick, fo 
that one may walk upon it without being incommod- 
ed with the Fire : This Arch or Vault is not flat on 
the infide, nor does it rife in a Point, but grows nar- 
rower and narrower as it approaches the great Vent- 
hole at the Extremity through which the Flame and 
3moke arife. 

Befides this Mouth the Oven has five or fix Open- 
ings above, like fo many Eyes, which are covered 
with broken Pots, and yet in fuch a manner that they 
aflift the Air and Fire of the Oven. *Tis by thefc 
.Eyes that they judge if the China-ware is baked 5 they 
uncover the Eye, which is a little before the great Vent- 
hole, and with Iron Tongs open one of the Cafes. 

When the China-ware is done they difcontinue the 
Fire, and let the Door of the Oven remain fliut for 
fomc time : This Oven has a Hearth of the lame 
. JBrcadth with itfelf, ftanding out two foot from the 
Mouth i they make ufe of a Plank to convey the 
Chinarwarc into the Oven, and to put it in the pro- 
per Place ! When the Fire is lighted they immediate- 
ly fliut the Poor, leaving only a neceffary Opening to 
throw ;n thick pieces of Wood of a Foot long. They 

at 
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Befides the China-ware that is brought into Europe 
is a}nioft always made from new Models, often fo 
very odd that it is difficult to fucceed ; for if it has 
the leaft Defed: it is reflifed by the Europeans^ vrho 
take nothing but what is finifhed, ib that it remains 
upon their Hands, and they cannot fell it to the CW- 
nefe bccaufe not fuitable to their Tafte : It is there- 
fore neceflary that the Pieces that are taken ihould 
defray the Expence of thofe that are returned. 

According to the Hiftory of King te tcbing their 
Gain formerly was much more confiderable than it is 
at prefent, which is hard to be believed, becaufe they 
had not fo great a Sale for China-ware in Europe. 
As for me 1 believe that it arifcs from the deamefs 
of Provifions, and from the neighbouring Mountains 
being exhaufted of Wood, which now is brought from 
a great diftance, fo that the Gain is divided among 
too many Perfbns, and the Workmen anc not fb skil- 
ful as they were in Times pafl : Another Reaibn may 
be the Avarice of the Mandarins, who, employing a 
geat many Workmen to make Preftnts for their 
Patrons at Court, pay them very ill, which caufes the 
Merchandife to grow dear, and the Merchants poor. 

I have faid that it is difficult to execute certain 
Models brought from Europe^ for we are not to be- 
lieve that Workmen can manage all that come from 
foreign Countries, as may be fcen from the following 
Examples : I have lecn a large Lanthorn of China- 
ware all in a piece, through which one Light ihone 
fufficiently to enlighten a Room •, this Work was or- 
dered fcven or eight Years ago by the Heir appa- 
rent to the Throne : The fame Prince ordered feve- 
ral mufical Inflruments to be made, and among others 
a kind of fmall Organ about a Foot high, compofcd 
of fourteen Pipes, the Harmony of which is agree- 
able enough, but they attempted it in vain. 

They fucceeded better in making Flagelet$, and in 
another^'Inftrumcnt called Tun Ic^ compofed of feveral 
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frnall round Plates a little qoncave, each of which had 
a. particular Note ; they place nine in a Frame in dif- 
ferent Heights, which they ftrike with Rods like a 
IDulcimcr, and it makes a kind of Chiming, which a- 
grees with the Sound of other Inftruments, and with 
tKe Singers Voices, 

I imagin'd that they had the Secret of mixing a lit*- 
tie Metal in the Body of the China-ware to vary the 
Spund, but I was deceived. Metal not being capable 
of uniting with China-ware ; for if they were to put 
a Copper Farthing on the Top of a Pile placed in the 
Furnace, as foon as it melts it would pierce all the 
Cafes and Veffels in the fame Column, fo that all ' 
vrould have a Hole in the middle: Nothing can give 
one a better Idea than this of the Operation of the 
Fire upon every thing in the Oven, and it is affirmed 
that every thing therein is, as it were, in a State of 
Fluidity. 

I have however feen Defigns exequted which 
"were faid to be imprafticable 5 thefe were Urns above 
three Foot high without the Lid, which rofc like a Py- 
ramid a Foot high ; thefe Urns were made of three 
Pieces, but joined together fo neatly that the Place of 
their Union could not be difcover'd ; I was told at / 
the fame time that out of twenty-four eight only fuc- 
cceded : Thefe Works were befpoke by the Merchants 
of Canton for the European Trade. 

To return to thofe Works of the Chine/e^ which arc 
more curious than ordinary, they fucceed principally 
in Grotefque Figures, and the Reprefentation of Ani- 
mals, and they will make Sucks and Tortoifes which 
float upon the Water ; I have feen a Cat painted to 
the Life, and within its Head they put a fmall Lamp, 
the Flame of which made the Eyes, and they affirm 
that the Mice are frighted with it in the Night- 
time. 

They make alfo curious Statues of Kouan in^ which 
is a Goddcfs famous in China j they reprefent her 

holding 
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China-ware being in great Eftecm for fo many 
Ages, perhaps fome may be defirous of knowing how 
that of formen Times differs from the prcfent : It is 
not to be doubted but China has its Antiquaries^ who 
are prejudiced in favour of every thing that is an- 
cient ; nay, the Chinefe themfelves have naturally a 
Veneration for Antiquity, tho* there are fome who 
give the Preference to the Works of the prefent Age ; 
but it is not with China-ware as it is with Medals 
that give a Light into Antiquity ; the old China-ware 
indeed is adorned with Chinefe Characters, but they 
contain nothing Hiftorical, and therefore the cu- 
rious can find nothing but the Make and Colours 
that can give it a Preference to that of their own 
Time. 

I have heard it reported, when I was in Europe^ 
that China-ware could - not be brought to Perfedbion 
without being long buried in the Ground, but it is a 
falfe Notion, and laughed at by the Chinefe. 

It is true that in digging under the Ruins of old 
Buildings, and in cleaning old Wells, there are fome- 
times fine China- Veflels found, which have been hid 
in Times of Difturbance, which muft needs be beau« 
tiful, becauie they were careful only to hide what they 
had of greateft Value, in order to recover them again 
when the Troubles were appeas'd 5 and if it is in 
great Efteem it is not becaufe it has been brought to 
Perfcftion by being buried in the Earth, but becauie 
its original Beauty is prcferved \ and this alone bears a 
great Price in China ^ for they will give great Sums 
for the leaft Utcnfil that was ufed by the Emperors 
Too and Chun^ 

All that the China-ware acquires by lying long in 
the Ground is a Change in the Colour, which like- 
wife happens to Marble and Ivory, but much fooner, 
becaufe the Varnifh hinders the Moifturc from infinu- 
adng itfelf fo eafily into the China-ware. 

Accord- 
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According to the Annals of King te tching there 
iVcre formerly Vcflcls that fold from fifty-eight to 
fifty-nine "Taelsj which is more than eighty Crowns. 

There is a counterfeit fort of this China-ware, in 
which there is nothing jiarticular ip the Make unlefs • 
with refpeft to the Varnifli, which is made of a yel- , 
low Stone, and being mixed with the comnipn fort 
gives the Veffels the Colour of Sea-green ; when it is 
baked they throw it into a fat Broth made of a Ca- 
pon and other Meats, then they bake it a fecond time,' 
and put it into the naftieft Puddle they can find, where 
it is to lie a Month and upwards, and when it is ta- 
ken out it pafles for three or four hundred Years old ; 
this counterfeit fort refembles the true in this, that it 
will not found when it is ftruck. "^ 

They brought me from the Remams of a large 
Shop a fmall Plate, which I cfteem more than that 
which was made a thoufand Years ago. There is 
painted at the bottom a Crucifix placed between the 
Virgin Mary, and St. John^ and it is faid that they 
exported to Japan a great Quantity of this fort, but 
now there has been none made of it for fixteen or fe- 
vcnteen Years. 

They are almoft as curious in CbinU^ with refpeft 
to Glalfes and Cryftals that come from Europe^ as 
the Europeans are with regard to China*ware; and yet 
this has never induc'd the Chinefe to crofs the Seas in 
qucft of it, becaufe they find their own Ware more 
ufeful ; for it will bear hot Liquor, and you may hold 
a Dilh of boiling Tea without burning yourfelf, 
when you take it after tht- ir way, which you could 
not do even with a Silver Difh of the fatne Thick- 
ncfs and Figure ; befides China-ware has its Luftre 
as well as Glafs, and • if it is lefs tranfparent it is 
likewife lefs brittle : That which happens to Glafs 
newly made happens likewife to China-ware, which 
Ihews the Conformity of their Nature ; if Glafs may 
be Cut with a Diamond, the Diamond likewife is 
Vol. II. A a ufcd 
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ufed to reunite the Parts of the China-ware when bro- 
ken ; and this is even a Trade among them, for there 
are W orkmcii employed in nothing elfe but mending 
broken V: jis; they ufe a Diamond like a Needle 
to make fmall Holes in the Wai'e, fcwing it together 
with fine Threads of Tin, and fo make it as ufeful 
as before, infomuch that it is hardly perceived to have 
been brfl^^en at all. 

I make no Queftion but I have railed a difiiculty 
which 1 ought to explain ; I have laid that there 
come conilantly to King te Ubing Barks loaded with 
Petun tfe and Kao lin^ and that after they have been 
purified the Drofs which remains is thrown into 
great Heaps ; and I have added that there are 3000 
Ovens at King te tching that are filled with .Cafes and 
China-ware, and that thefe Cafes can ferve but two 
or three times, as alfo that an entire Baking is often 
loft ; hence it is natural to enquire what bottom* 
lefs Pit they have to receive this Refufe for 1300 
Years paft. 

The Situation of King te tching^ and the Manner in 
which it is built, will explain this Matter : King te 
tching^ that was but fmall at firft, is increased prodi- 
gioufly by the great number of Houfes which have 
been building and are built every Day ; every Edi- 
fice is furrounded with Walls, and the Bricks of which 
they are built are not laid flatwife on each other, nor 
united with Mortar, but they cafe thefe Walls with 
long broad Bricks in fuch a manner that the Body 
of the Wall is like an empty Coffer ; when they 
have laid two or three Rows of Bricks for a Foun- 
dation, they fill up the empty Spaces with broken 
Veflels, on which they lay tempered Earth like li- 
quid Mortar, and thus they make the Body of the 
Wall ; this Mortar unites altogether, and makes as it 
were one Mafs of the whole. 

At a diftancc thefe Walls feem to be made of fine 
gray Stones exaftly fquare, and fmooth'd with a 

Chifel i 
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:ov«^ ^H^ ►v.^Hat is furprifing, if they would but 

^undt-'^^ ^ea^^ ^^^^ g^^d Tiles, they would laft a 
Th^s it '^• 

?«fe of^ Chin^^^^^s what becomes of part of the Re- • 
-aft on the ]) ^^^^^ ^^d Ovens -, the reft is commonly 



^<? tchingy fo fk ^^ ^^^ River which runs below Kxrig 
thing from th ?5.^y length of Time they gain fome- 
^d With t/ie b t ^^^ ' ^"d ^^^^ Refufe being moiften- 
ber^otnf^ x?^^* ^"^ ^^^^ fmooth by the Paflen- 



g^rs, becromes V; > ^^r^'?"^ Imooth by the l:'aiien. 

afterwarcfe is w5'-^''c''' '"^ ^l^T ""I-'' k 
is a. err 4- dfwi ^ ^"^^ Streets ; befides this there 

CWtSS -a f -i ^^^"ow'd up by the River, whofe 
afford a ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ paved with it, which muft 

raid iV fc ^^^\ agreeable Sight : From what I have 

this rS-"^? ^^^^^ ^^ J^^g^ ^^^^ ^^ '^^^"^^ ^^ 

that fwaJJoTv-Tifu^^"^ ^^''' ^"""^ "^^^^ '^^ ^^^^' '' 




^ '2''^^/> ■ Silk - Manufaaure. 

ncerL ,. M J ^UVOts who have wrote with moft 

yji^imiiy .^fc^V^ (7^;«<j that they received their 
"*wonn5, anc/ie5g^^ the Art of bringing them up. 
« would be d/.^»^J.ult to find any Memoirs of a 



^nmW ^'^M ^^tltVOtS who have wrote with moft 

Silkwc 

*— '« w ai-^^=:rult to nna any ivicmoirs oi a 

^Jme /o early as r Jfc^,, wherein Silkworms were firft 

■ t^^^.^.^'^ Cbin^^ and yet the moft ancient Wri- 

i tV ^iT.^^^^ ^^Vwt a-«ribute the Difcovery to one of 

ttie Wives of the Er^M^-,veror Hoang ti, called Si ling. 

^ "' the time of tl^ -=^ Queen, when the Country was 
out newly ckated, t\x,^^ J'eople ufed the Skins of Ani- 
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mals for Garments, but they not being fufficient f( 
the Number of Inhabitants, which multiplied greatl] 
Neceffity made them induftrious, fo that they foun 
out Cloth to cover themfelves withal, but it was thi 
Princefs to whom they are obliged for the Invcntio 
of the Silk-Manufadure. 

Afterwards the Empreffes were agreeably enmployo 
in hatching and feeding Silkworms, unwinding th 
Silk, and putting it to a proper ufc : There was eva 
an Orchard in the Palace fet apart for Mulberry-trccs, 
where the Emprefs, accompany*d with the Quecm 
and the Court- Ladies, went to gather with her own 
Hand the Leaves of three Branches which her Ser- 
vants brought withiii her Reach ; the fine Pieces oi 
Silk y/hich fhe made herfelf, or were made by her Or- 
der, were defigned for the Ceremony of the great Sa- 
crifice to Chang ti. 

It is fuppofed that Policy, rath^ than any thing 
elfe, gave rife to this Pradlice with defign to en- 
gage, by fuch great Examples, the Princefles, Ladks 
of Quality, and all the People in general to nourilli 
Silkworms. 

But this Cuftom has been left ofi^ for fbme time, 
yet there is within the Walls of the Palace a parti- 
cular Diftria full of Houfes wherein the French Je- 
fuits Church ftands, the Entrance to which is ftill 
called the Road that leads to the Palace^ fet apart for 
Silkworms for the Diverfion of the Emprefs and the 
Queens. 

Chim may be called the Country of Silk, for it 
feems to be inexhauftible, fupplying feveral Nations 
in Afia and Europe^ and the Emperor, the Princes, 
the Domefticks, the Mandarins, Men of Letters, 
Women, and all in general whofe Circumftances arc 
tolerable wear Garments of Silk, and are cloathed 
with Sattin or Damask ; there are none but the 
meaner People and Peafants that wear blue Callicoes. 

The 
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The feveral Provinces of the Empire fupply admi- 
rable fine Silks, yet that is beft which comes from 
TcJbe kiang : The CUnefe reckon that to be the belt 
Silk which is white, foft, and fine, for if it feels 
rough they deem it bad ; they often, to make it look 
vrell, do it over with a certain Water made of Rice 
and Lime, which burns it, and makes it not fit to be 
milled when it is brought into Europe. 

But as for that which is good nothing is more eafy 
than to mill it •, a Chinefe Workman can mill this Silk 
above an Hour together without refting, that is with- 
out breaking a Thread, fo that nothing can be more 
neat or beautiful. 

The Mills that they make ufe of are very different 
from thofe in Europe ; two or three wretched Blades of 
Bamboo with a Cog-wheel are fufficient ; it is furpri- 
fing to fee the Simplicity of the Inftruments with which 
they make the fineft Silk. 

There is at' Canton another kind of Silk, which comes 
from Tong king, that is not comparable to that which 
comes from Tche kiang, and of this Silk tliey make the 
fineft Pieces in tlic Province of Kiang nan, for to this 
Province the beft Workmen refort, who fupply the 
Emperor \vith Silks for his own ufe, and to make 
Prefents ; the great Trade that they drive at Canton^ 
whither all Strangers refort, draws thither likewife a 
great Number of the beft Workmen. 

They could make Silks as rich as any in Europe^ 
if they were fure that they*would fell, but they confine 
themfelves to the more fimple forts, becaufe the Chi-- 
nefe prefer the ufeful to the agreeable. 

They make indeed Cloth of Gold, but they do 
not make the Gold into fmall Wire, that they may 
rtix it with the Thread as is done in Europe, but they 
content themfelves with gilding a long Sheet of Paper 
which they cut into fmall Slips, and very ingenioufly 
cover filken Threads therewith. 
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This Cloth is very beautiful when it firft comes out 
of the Workman's Hands, but they laft but a fhon 
time, and are not proper for Garments, becaufc the 
Air and Moifture foon tarnifli the Luftre of the Gold, 
but they are proper to make Furniture and Ornaments 
for Churches -, there are none but Mandarins and thdr 
Wives that make ufe of this Cloth in their Habits, 
and they but very feldom. 

The Silks ufed by the Clnnefe^ bcfidcs what have 
been already mentioned, are fine flower'd Gauzes of 
which they make their Summer-habits, Damasks of 
all Sorts and Colours, ftriped Sattins, black Sattins of 
Nan kingj coarfc TafFeties that are very ferviceabk, 
and feveral other forts, fome flowered like Grogratns, 
others the Flowers of which are open like Grauzes, 
others that are ftriped in a very good Tafte, or mar- 
bled, or work'd with little Rofes, &c. Crape, Bro- 
cade, Plufli, and various forts of Velvet ; that which 
is dy'd Crimfon is the deareft, but one may be eafi- 
ly deceiv'd in it ; the way to difcover the Falfe is to 
take Juice of Limon mixed with Lime, and to put a 
few Drops of it in different Places ; if the Colour 
changes 'tis a fign that it is counterfeit. 

Finally the Cbincfe have an infinite Number of 
other Silks, the Names of which are unknown in Eu- 
rop€^ but there are two forts that are moft commonly 
worn amongft them. 

I.*' A fort of Sattin ftronger and Icfs glofly than 
that of Europe, which is called Touan tfe ; there are 
fome plain, and fome varied with Flowers, Trees, 
Birds, Butterflies, &c, 

2. A particular fort of Luteftring called Ti'iJ'^^?/ /yj, 

of which they make Drawers and Linings; it isclofe, 

and yet fo fupple, that if it is folded and Iqueez'd 

^ with the Hand it will not take the Mark of the 

Fold ; it may be wafliM like Linnen without much 



diminifhing its Glofs. 
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The Cbinefe Workmen give a Glofs to the Tchecu 
tje or Lutcftring with the Fat of the River-P^r/?//j, 
which they call Kiang tchu^ that is Hog of the River 
21ang tfe Kiang^ for in this great River, more than 
fixty Leagues from the Sea, there are fcen Porpufles 
Ibmething fmaller than thofe in Salt-water, but which 
go thro' the Frefh-watcr in Companies following each 
other in a Line, and which leap and play like thofe in 
the open Sea. 

This Fat is purified by wafhing and boiling ; then 
vrith a fine Brufli dip'd in it they rub over the Silk 
from top to bottom always the fame way, arfd only 
on that fide they would make glofly : When the 
Workmen work at Night they burn the fame melted 
Fat in their Lamps inftead of Oil ; the Smell of it 
drives the Flies away from the Place where they work, 
which is reckoned a great Advantage, for thefe In- 
ieds by fettling on the Work damage it very much. 

The Province of Chan tong produces a particular 

fort of Silk, which is found in great Quantities on 

the Trees and in the Fields ; it is fpun and made into 

a Stuff called Kien tchcou : This Silk is made by little 

Infeds that are much like Catterpillars ; they do not 

fpin an oval or round Cod like the Silkworms, but 

very long Threads ; thefe Threads as they are driven 

about by the Winds hang upon the Trees and Bufties, 

and are gathered to make a fort of Silk which is 

coarfer than that made of the Silk fpun in Houfes, 

but thefe Worms are wild, and eat indifferently the 

Leaves of Mulberry and other Trees ; thofe who do 

not underftand this Silk would take it for unbleach'd 

Cloth, or a coarfe fort of Drugget. 

The Worms which fpin this Silk are of two kinds ; 
the firft, which are much larger and blacker than the 
common Silkworms, are called Tfcuen kien ; the le- 
cond, that are fmaller, are named Tiao kien. 

The Silk of the firft is of a reddilh Gray, that of 
the other is darker : The Stuff made of thefe Mate- 
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rials is between both Colours, it is very clofe, does 
not fret, is very lafting, wafhes like Linnen, and 
when it is good receives no Damage by Spots, even 
tho' Oil were to be died on it. 

This Stuff is very much valued by the Cbinefij 
and is fometimes as dear as Sattin or the fineft Silks. 
As the Cbinefe are very skilful at counterfeiting, 
they nvike a falfe fort of Kien tcheou with the Wafte 
of the T'cbe kiang Silk, which without due Inlpc<5Hon 
might eafily be taken for the right. 

For fome Years pad the Workmen of Canton have 
undertaken a Manufafture of Ribbons, Stockings, 
and Buttons of Silk, all which they make perfect- 
ly good ; a pair of Silk Stockings are fold for a Tael^ 
and the largeft Buttons do not coft above ten-pence 
the Pozen. 

As the Quantity and Goodnefs of Silk depend 
very much on the manner of bringing-up the Worms 
' that produce it, and on the Care taken to feed them 
from the time they are hatched till they fpin, the 
Method pbferved in Cbma may become as ufeful as 
it is curious. An Author of Reputation, who lived 
under the Dynafty-of Mingy and who was of a Pro- 
vince that abounds in Silk, has compofed a pretty 
large Volume on this Subjeft ; P. Dentrecolles fent 
me an Extract of it, from whence I have taken all 
that I thought neceffary to compleat this Work, and 
to afcertain its Succefs. ' 
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jin Extra6i of an ancient Chinefe Book that 
teaches how to bring up and feed Silkworms^ 
Jo as to obtain the greateji ^antity and beji 
fort of Silk. 

np H E Cinnefe Author begins with treating of the 
manner in which the Mulberry-trees Ihould be 
cultivated, the Leaves of which nourilh the Silk- 
worms; Becaufe thefe Infefts, fays be, as well as other 
iVnimals, are not capable of working without their 
proper Food : He mentiqns two forts of Mulberry- 
trees, the true ones which are called Sang or Ttfang^ 
but it muft not be thought that they bear as large Mul-r 
berries as ours ; their Leaves are the moft ufefiil, and 
they cultivate them with no other View than to make 
the Leaves fprout in greater Quantities. 

There are others which are wild, and call'd Tche 
or Te fang •, thefe are little Trees whofe Leaves and 
Fruit are unlike thofc of the Mulberry-tree ; their 
Leaves are fmall, rough, and round, terminating in a 
Point, and the Edges are fcolloped ; the Fruit of the 
TCche is like Pepper, growing at the Stalk of every 
Leaf; the thorny and thick Branches grow in the Form 
pf a Bufli ; thefe Trees grow naturally upon Hills, 
and there make a fort of Forefts. 

There are fome Silkworms which are hatch'd in the 
Houfe, and then put upon thefe Trees, where they arc 
nourifli'd and make their Cods ; thefe Worms are 
larger and longer th^n the Domeftick, and although 
their Work does not come up to the others, it has how- 
ever its Value and Excellence, as may be judg'd from 
what I have (aid of the Stuff calPd Kien tchem : It is 
of the Silk produced by thefe Worms that they make 
the Strings of Mufical Inftruments, becaufe it is ftrong 
and refounding. Ic 
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It muft not be thought that thefe 7che^ or wild 
Mulberry-trees require no Attendance, and that it is 
fufficient to load them with Silkworms, for a great 
number of Paths muft be made in thefe little Woods, in 
order to pluck up the Weeds that grow under the 
Trees : The Weeds arc hurtful bccaufe they are a 
Harbour for Infefts, efpecially Serpents, which are 
greedy of devouring thefe large Worms : The Paths 
arc alfo necefJary that the Keepers may continually 
traverfe the Wood in the Day-time, with a long Pole 
or Gun, to keep off the Birds that are Enemies to thefe 
Worms, and at Night founding a large copper Bafbn 
to drive away the Birds of Night : This Precaution 
muft be conftantly taken till the time of gathering the 
Work. 

It muft be obfervcd that the Leaves, which the 
Worms have not touch'd in the Spring, muft be 
pluck'd off in the Summer : If they were left on the 
Tree the Leaves of the new Sprii^ would have hurt- 
ful and poifonous Qualities. There is a Chinefe Book 
of Plants, which clearly explains the Circulation of 
the Sap ; it is thought that the Sap, circulating from 
the old Leaves into the Body of the Tree, injures by 
its Ranknefs the whole Mais, which arifcs from the 
Root of the Tree to the Extremity of the Branches. 

To make the Tree tcke fitter for the Nourifhment 
of the Houfe- worms, it is convenient to cultivate them 
nearly like the true Mulberry-trees ; but it is above all 
things neceflkry to fow Millet in the Land where they 
are planted at a good diftance from each other ; the 
Millet corrects the Harfhnefs of the fmall Leaves, 
which grow thicker and in greater plenty ; the Worms 
that are fed with thefe Leaves fpin the earlieft, and 
make the ftrongeft Silk. 

Perhaps feme fuch Difcovery ■ might be n^de in 
Europe if the Webs, which hang upon Trees, were to 
be carefully obferv*d : They fhoulci be taken before the 
Worms turn into Butterflies, for when they quit their 
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Webs they do not leave their E^s in them, the greater 
part of which are dcftroy'd by various Accidents, 
Several of thefe animated Webs fhould be gathered in 
carder to have Butterflies of both Sexes i the next Year, 
the Eggs being batchM, the Worms fhould be put - 
upon the Trees from whence they were taken, wlire 
they might be fed without any trouble : It is likely 
that the Difcovery of Silk-worrtis in Cbim came in 
this manner. 

. There has been an Obfervation made, which the 
Cbimfe Author does not mention, and which never- 
thelefs may be ufeful, viz. That inftead of thQ Tree 
Tchcy the Leaves of which nourifh the Silkworms that 
fpin the Silk proper for making the IG^n tcbeou, we 
may make- ufe of the Leaves of an Oak : The late 
Emperor Cang bi made an Experiment' thereof ; one 
Year, that he paiTed the Summer and Autumn at G^to 
in fartaryy he caufed fome Silkworms to be nourifii'd 
upon Oaks, 
Perhaps, if they would hazard putting the Houfe-Silk- 
worms upon a youi^ Oak, fome of them would ac- 
cuftom themfelves to this kind of Life, as we fee Per- 
fons who have been brought up tenderly inure them- 
felves to the Hardfhips and Food of a common Sokfier. 
Their young ones would of confequence be a wild 
fort, fuch as thofe that fpin the Silk whkh makes the 
Kien tcbeou : At leaft they might try if thefe firft ten- 
der Leaves of the Oak would pleafc the Palate of the 
Houfe-Silkworms, and if fo they might fupply the 
want of Mulberry Leaves, which fome Years are more 
backward. 

The Cbinefi Author comes now to treat of the true 
Mulberry-tree ; what he fays may be reduced to thefe 
following Articles : Which is the good or bad Species 
of the Mulberry- trees ; how they may be improved 
by the Choice and Culture of the Soil -, what Art is 
required in gathering the Leaves, in grafting the Trees, 

and 
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and cfpecially in pruning them : ' Laftly, what Methcxi 
muft be taken to multiply' the good fort. 

Thofc Mulberry-trees, which fhoot forth Fruit be- 
fore the Leaves, arc of no value, becaufe the Leaves 
are commonly very fmall and unwholefome, and bc- 
fides that Sort is of a fhort Duration, and decays in a 
few Years. 

In the Choice of young Plants thofe muft be re- 
jefted that have a wrinkled Rind, becaufe their .Leaves 
will be fmall and thin : On the contrary thofe with a 
white and fmooth Rind muft be chofcn : Their Leaves 
will fprout out large, and in great quantities, and the 
Worms which feed thereon will produce in the Seaibn 
Cods which are clofe and full of Silk. 

The beft Mulberry-trees are thofe that produce the 
leaft Fruit, becaufe the Juice is lefs divided : There 
is a way of making them barren in Fruit, and fruit- 
ful in Leaves \ to effed: this they give their Hens Mul- 
berries frefli gathei-'d, or dry'd in the Sun, after which 
they gather the Dung of thefe Fowls, and fteep it m 
Water, then they foak fome Mulberry-feed in this 
Water, after which it is fown. 

The good Mulberrry-trees are diftinguifli'd into 
two kinds, which take their Names from the Province 
from whence they came originally. Some are called 
JSing fang ; King is the Name of a Country in the 
Province of Hou quang : Their Leaves are thin and 
a little pointed, and in Shape are like the Leaves 
of a Gourd, but much fmaller -, the Root is lafting, 
and the Heart of the Trunk is folid ; the Worms 
fed with thefe Leaves fpin a ftrong Silk, and very pro- 
per for making the Cha^ or the Lo cba, (which is a 
fort of thick Gaw?:e or Crape.) The Leaves of the 
JGng are above all things agreeable to the Worms 
newly hatched, for every Age h^s a peculiar Food fuch 
9S is the moft agreeable to it. 

The Mulberry-trees of Lou, an ancient Name of the 
province of Chan tong, yield but few Mulberries ; 
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their Trunks grow tall, their Leaves are large, ftrong, 
round, thick, and full of Juice ; the Branches are 
found and lively, but the Root and the Heart are un- 
found, and of a fhort duration 5 though the Leaves 
are good for every Age, yet they are moft proper 
to feed the Worms when they are pretty well grown; 

Among thefe Kinds of Mulberry-trees there ''are 
fome that fhoot forth Leaves very early ; thefe muft 
be planted near the Houfe, that you may the more 
cafily keep the Weeds from about their Roots, which 
muft be manured and water'd in a dry Seafon, that 
Provifion may be at hand for thefe precious Infecfls. 

The young Trees, which are ftript of too many 
Leaves before they are three Years old, afterwards feel 
the EfFefts of it, they become weak and backward : 
It is fo with thofe whofe Leaves and .Branches are not 
cut off fmooth, which they lop after the Leaves are 
quite ftript off: When they are three Years old they 
are in their greateft perfeftion, biit they begin to de- 
cay about five, when their Roots twift*one within 
another. The Remedy for this is to open them about 
Spring, and cut the Roots too much entangled, and 
then cover them with a prepared Earth, • which eafily 
binds through the care which they take to water it. 

When they grow old there is a way to revive them, 
viz. by cutting off all the decay'd Branches, and in- 
grafting found Shoots, whereby there is conveyed 
through the whole Body of the Tree a Juice which 
enlivens it : The beginning of the fccond Moon is the 
time you muft graft them, which anfwers to our 
Mirch. 

To prevent thefe Trees from drooping you muft 
frequently examine whether certain Worms have not 
pjenetrated into them to depofite their Seed ; they kill 
thefe Worms by infufing a little Oil of the Fruit of 
the Tree Tong : Any other ftrong Oil would undoubt* 
edly produce the fame effeft. 

The 
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The SoH fit for Mulbdrry-trccs fhould neither h€ 
ftifF nor hard: A Piece of Ground, which has 
lain a long time uncultivated, and has bedi lately- 
broke up, is very proper for this purpofe. 

In the Provinces of Tiche kiang and Kiang nan^ frohl 
whence the beil Silk comes, they manure the Soil with 
Mud, which they get out of the Canals, that divide 
riie Country, and are clean'd every Year; they 
may make ufb of Aihes and the Dung of Animab, 
with that oi the Silkworms for this purpofe. The 
little Pulfc which they fow between thefe Trees arc 
no ways prejudicial to them, provided they take care 
not to plou^ iro the Earth near a Tree, for the Share 
Would hurt the Roots. 

But the main and moft aclvantagiocsf thing is 
to take care that the Mulberry-trees be cut in a right 
tirne^ and by an able Hand ; this makes them fiioot 
forth Leaves fooner, and in greater plenty : Thefe 
Leaves are better nourifh*d, and of a Tadte more fit 
for exciting the Appetite of the Worms. Yoi* niuft 
not be afiraid.of thinning the Branches, and efpecially 
thofe in the middle of the Tree, in order to li^ve aH 
empty and fi-ee Space, and then the Gatherer of the 
Leaves, being placed in the middle of the Tree, teaches 
them much more commodioufly, and gathers more 
Leaves in one Day than another who had not taken 
that Precaution would do in many, which faves a 
great deal of Charge. 

Befides^ when the Worms are hun^y, they do not 
lun the Rifcpae of being prejudiced thereby, their 
Provifion is much fooner prepared than if it was ga- 
thered fix)m a Mulberry-tree as thick as a Bufli : For 
the more ready gathering of the Leaves all about the 
Tree they make ufe of a Ladder made with a Prop, 
whereby it is. fuftaincd without refting upon the Mul'- 
betry-tree for fear of prejudicing it : Our Author 
fays that a Mulberry-tree well prunM is worth twd 
others that are not, and yields twice as much. 

The 
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. The Month of January is the time that they prune 
the MuIberry-trccs, which they do after the fanie 
manner as they do Vines ; it is fufficient that the 
Branches which they leave have four Knots, the over- 
plus muft be rejefted : They cut ofF entirely four forts 
of Branches, viz. jft, Thofe which incline towards 
the Root. 2d. Thofe which Ihoot inwards, and tend 
towards the Trunk. 3d. Thofe that are forked, which 
come out by two and two from the Trunk of the 
Tree ; one of thefe Branches muft neceflarily be re- 
trenched. Laftly, they* cut off thofe which in other 
relpedts grow very well, but are too thick and too 
full of Leaves. 

Thofe Branches only muft be left which ihoot out- 
wards 5 the following Spring they will look very frefh ^ 
and lively, and the earlieft Leaves will forward the 
Growth of the Worm, and increafe the Profit of the 
Silk. 

Our Author lays great ftrefs'upon the Art of Prun- 
ing the Mulberry-trees, and with great Freedom lays, 
that the People of the Province of Chan long, who do 
not obfcrve thefe Rules ought to make a Trial of thia 
Method, and not continue obftinate in their old way. 

Towards the end of Autumn, before the Mulberry- 
leaves grow yellow, they muft be gather'd and dried 
in the Sun, then beaten fmall, and prefcrv'd in a place 
free from Smoke, where they muft be put into great 
earthen Veflels, the Mouths of which muft be ftop*d 
with Clay. In the Spring thefe broken Leaves will be 
reduc'd to a ^rt of Flour, which is given to the 
Worms after they have caft their Slough : I fhall ex- 
plain in proper order the Method of giving it, and the 
good Effedls it produces. 

In the Provinces of Tche kiang and Kang nan^ which 
produce the bcft Silk, great care is taken to prevent 
the Mulberry-trees growing high \ they are pruned that 
they may not exceed a certain Height : The Loppings, • 
which they carefully gather are of ufe, for the Cln- 
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nefe can make a profit of every thing, ift. In Places* 
where Wood is fcarcc they fcrve for Fuel to heat the 
Water, in which they put the Cods of Silk that they 
may be more eafily divided, 2d. Of the Afties of 
thefe Branches they make a Lye, into which they 
throw the Cods which the Butterflies have bored, 
and all others that are feulty. With the help of this 
Lye, in which they ftew, they fwcll extremely, and 
become fit to be fpun for Pack-thread, or to be pre- 
pared for Wad which fupplies the place of Cotton. 
3d. Before thefe Branches are burnt fome peel Off their 
Bark of which they make a fort of Paper, which 
is flxong enough to cover common Umbrellas, elpe- 
cially when it is oil'd and colour*d. 

When the Mulberry-trees grow old, and their Leaves 
become ranker, care muft be taken to renew them ; 
befides the manner of renewing them by Grafts, as I 
have explained before, they procure new Plants, either 
by putting fcveral of the found and frefli Branches 
through little Barrels made of two pieces of a great 
BajnboOy which they fill with a good Earth ; or by 
bending down in the Spring fome of the long Branches 
which they left in Pruning-time, and putting the end 
into a prepared Earth -, the December following thefe 
Branches will have taken root ; then they cut them 
neatly from the Body of the Tree, and in the Seafon 
tranfplant them. 

They likewife few the Seed of the Mulberry-tree, 
which muft be got from the beft Trees, and from the 
Fruit which grows in the midft of the Branches. This 
Seed muft be mixed with the Afhes of the Branches 
which they burn -, the next Day they ftir it together 
in Water ; when the Water is fettled the bad Seed 
fwims on the top ; that which finks to the bottom 
muft be dried in the Sun, after which they fow it 
mix'd with an equal quantity of Millet. The Millet 
Is of great fervice to the Mulberry-tree, by fhelter- 
ing it from the Heat of the Sun, for at firft it requires 
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I a Shade : When the Millet is ripe they wait-for a high 
I Wind, and then fet fire to it : The Spring follow- 
j ing the Mulberry-trees Ihoot with a great deal more 
f Strength. 

When the Plants are grown to a proper height they 
cut off the top, in order to make Branches flioot 
forth on the fides, but till the Tree is grown to a 
proper height they cut off all the fide Branches -, then 
they tranfplant thefc young Mulberry-trees into feveral 
Lines diflant from one another eight or ten Paces, 
the Plants in one Line are diflant from each other four 
Paces ; th^y do not itt the Trees of one Line direft- 
ly oppofite to thofe of another, perhaps they affedt 
this Irregularity that the Trees fhould not fhade one 
another. 

It is not fufHcient to have cultivated the Mulberry- 
. trees fo that they yield a proper Food for the Silk- 
worms, you muft likewife prepare an Habitation for 
thefe precious Infefts, which mufl be fuited to their 
different Conditions, and the time when they are bufy 
at work, Thefe skilful Labourers, who contribute their 
Subflance to the Luxury and Delicacy of our Garments 
and Furniture, deferve to be treated with' diflinfti- 
on : The Riches which they afford depend upon the 
care which is taken of them ; if they fuffer or pine 
the Work will decreafe accordingly. 

There are fome Chinefe Authors who have treated of 
the Habitation proper for the Silkworms, but they 
have wrote only for thofe who follow an old eflablifhed 
way, in rcfpeft to a little quantity of Silk propor- 
tioned to their Leifure and Capacities, for in fome 
Provinces almofl every Houfe raifes Silkworms : The 
Author here quoted, and who came to be one of the firfl 
Miniflers of the Empire, has treated the matter tho- 
roughly, and has wrote only for the great Laborato- - 
ries in which they are at a great Expence, but arc 
repaid with good Intercfl in the end. 
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A fuitable Place, fays our Author^ muft be chofefl 
for the Habitation of the Silkworms, it muft be up- 
on a dry and riling Grotind near a Rivulet, for as it is 
neceffary to wafli the Eggs often running Water is 
the beft for that purpofe. The Place where this Ha- 
bitation is built muft be retired, free from noifbmc 
Smells, Cattle and all Noifes : A noifome Smell, or 
the leaft Fright, make great Impreflions upon io tender 
^ Breed, even the Barking of Dogs and the Crowing 
of Cocks are capable of putting them in diforder when 
they are newly natch'd. 

Build a fquare Chamber, which may be employed for 
other Ufes when the Silkworms are out of feafbn ; as 
it is neceffary that the Chamber (hould be hot, care 
muft be taken that the Walls be well built ; the En- 
trance muft be towards the South, or at leaft South- 
. Eaft, and never towards the North ; there muft be 
foui^ Windows, one on every fide the Chamber, to 
admit Air as it is wanted : Tnefe Windows, which are 
kept almoft always Ihut, are made of a white and 
tranlparent Paper, becaufc there are Ibme Hours in 
which the Light is neceffary, and others when it is 
not, therefore they make ufe of Umbrellas over the 
Saflhes. 

Thele Umbrellas likewlfe ferve to keep the Place 
from hurtful Winds, fuch as the South and South-Weft 
Winds, which ought never to enter; and as they 
have fometimes occafion for a cooling Zephyr it is ne- 
ceffary to open one of the Windows, but if it is in a 
time when the Air is full of Gnats it will be cer- 
tain deftruftion to the Worms ; if they fall upon the 
Cods of Silk they make Blemilhes therein, which 
render them extremely hard to wind \ the beft and 
moft praftifed Method for preventing this is to haften 
the Work before the Gnats come : As great care is 
required to guard the Entrance of the Chamber a- 
gainft the little Lizards and Rats, which are greedy of 
die Silkworms, they keep adive and vigilant Cats. 

It 
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It is 6f great confequence, as ihall be Ihown in the 
iequcl, that the Eggs be hatch'd all at the fame time, 
and that the Worms flcep, wake, eat, and eaft their 
Slough all together, and for this end the Chamber 
muft be always kept of an equal and conftant heati 
The Method our Author propofes is to build, in the 
Four Corners . of the Chamber, four little StoVes to 
keep Fires, or elfe to have a good portable Fire-pan^ 
which muft be moved abbut the Chamber, and taken 
away when judgM necfefTary ; but this Fire-pan muft ^ 

be lighted Out of the Chamber, and buried under a 
heap of Afhes, for a red or blue Fkme is very pre- 
judicial to the Worms. 

Our Author requires alfo that the Fuel which 
warms the Chamber (hould be Cow-Dung ; he ad-^ 
vifes to gather it in Winter-time^ to temper it in Wa- 
ter, and to make it into Bricks to be dry'd in the Sun * 
Thefe Bricks muft be laid upon pieces of hard Wood, 
with which the Bottoms of the Stoves are cbVer'd ; 
thist Fuel being lighted produces a gentle Warmth^ 
which i^ very proper for the Worms,; the Smell of 
the Dung is alfo very agreeable to them, but great care 
muft be taken to keep the Smoke out Of the Cham* 
ber^ for the Worms cannot bear it ; this Fire keeps 
in a long time under the Allies, which is no fmall 
advsintagci Laftly to preferye the Place from any 
Damp, without which there is little Profit to be ex- 
pefted, it is neceflary that the outfide of the Door be 
covered widi a double Matt to keep out the Chilnefi . 
of the Air. 

Thii fte3tt thing is to furnilb this Apartment with 
the Utcnfils neceflary for the Maintenance of the Silk- 
worms : Nine or ten Stories of Shelves muft be made 
nine Inches diftant from each other •, upon thefe they 
J)ut a fort of Net-work tnade of Rufliesj the Holes 
of which are big enough to receive the little Finger^ 
that the Warmth of the Place may more readily pe- 
netrate them, and that they may grow fooner cool $ 
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thefc feveral Stories mult be bujlt in fuch a manner 
as to leave a free Space in the midft of the Cham- 
T^er, and a clear Paflage round : The Worms arc 
hatch'd upon thefe Rufhes, and fed here till they are 
ready to fpin, but then the Scene changes. 

In fhort thefe- Rufhes being, as it were, the Cradle 
of thefe very tender Infcdts they lay a fort of Bed 
'Upon them, that is to fay they fpread a Lay of dry 
Straw cut fmall, upon which they put a long Sheet 
• of Paper that has been foftea'd by gentle handling ; 

when the Sheet is fouled by their Ordure, or by the 
Remnants of their Meals, for they never eat the Fibres 
of the Leaves, they cover it with a Net, having 
Melhes which afford a free Paflage ; upon this Net 
they put Mulberry-leaves, the Smell of which imme- 
diately allures the hungry Swarm ; then they take the 
Net off gently, and place it upon a new Bed whilft 
they clean the old one, that it may ferve again. 

Thefe arc the Precautions to be taken for the Habi- 
tation of the Silkworms : Our Author adds farther, 
that there fhould bs a Wall or thick Hedge round 
about the Chamber, at a little diftance from it, elpe- 
cially on the Weft-fide, that if they are obliged to let 
in the Air on that part the fetting Sun may not fhine 
upon the Silkworms. 

When you gather the Mulberry-leaves he advifcs 

• you to make ufe of a Bag-Net, which opens and (huts 

like a Purfe, that the Leaves may not be fliut too 

clofe, and that in carrying them their Moifture may 

be dried up, and they not wither. 

As the Worms newly hatch'd require a more nice 
and prepared Food, he fays the Leaves muft be cut 
into fmall thin Threads, and that for this purpofc a 
very fharp Knife muft be ufed, which may not Iqueezc 
the Leaves in cutting them, and which may leave all 
the delicatenefs- of their Tafte. 

It is often feen that Plants degenerate, and that the 
Seed is not fo good as its Original 5 it is the fame 
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'ijs^ith the Butterflies, there are fome weak and- lan- 
guiftiing, a good Brood mull not be expefted from ' 
thefe, it is therefore neceflary to choofe them ; this 
Choice is made at two feveral times. 

I ft. Before they go out of their Cods, and it is then 
that they muft diftinguifli thfe Males from the Females ; 
the Mark they diftinguifh them by is this, the Cods 
v^hich arc a little pointed, clofe and fine, and l6fs than 
the others, contain the Male Butterflies; the Cods 
rounder, bigger and thicker, and not fo neat in- 
clude the Females : In general the Cods which are 
clear, and a little tranfparent, clean and folid, are 
thp beft. / 

2d, This Choice is more fecurely made when the 
Butterflies are come out, which is after the fourteenth 
Day of their Retirement ; thofe which come out a 
Day before the others mufl: not be made ufe of to 
multiply the Species, but ' thofe which come out the 
next Day in great numbers, and the latcft muft be re- 
jefted. This is another Mark in which you cannot be 
deceiv*d ; the Butterflies which have bended Wings, 
bald Eye-brows, a dry Tail, and reddilh Belly, and 
not hairy, muft not be chofcn to multiply the Breed. 
When this Choice is made they bring together the 
Males and Females, which they lay upon feveral Sheets 
of Paper that they may couple : This Paper muft 
not be made of hempen Clodi, but of the Bark of 
the Mulberry-tree ; they muft be ftrengthen'd with 
Silk or Cotton Threads faftened on the backfide, be- 
caufe when they are covered with Eggs they muft be 
dip*d three times in Water, which is neceflary to pre- 
ferve fhem : Thcfe Sheets of Paper muft be fpread 
upon Mats cover'd with Straw ; after the Butterflies 
have been together about twelve Hours the .Males 
muft be taken away ; if they were to be any longer 
together the Eggs which they would produce, being 
later, could not be hatched with the others, which in- 
convenience fhould always be avoided : The Male 
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Butterflies mufl: be put in a feparate Place with thofe 
which were rejefted in the beginning. 

That the Females may lay their Eggs more advan^ 
tagioufly it is neceflary to give them room and co^^ciir 
them, for Darknefs hinders them from fcattering their- 
Eggs : When they have done laying they mufl: be 
kept covered four or five Days, after which all thefe 
Butterflies, with thofe which were fet afide, or which 
were taken dead out of the Shells, muft be buried 
deep in the Earth, for it would be certain Death to 
any Beaft or Fowl that Ihould eat any ; fome fay 
that if they were buried in feveral Places of a Field 
no Brambles will grow in that Field for feveral Years, 
nor any other prickly Plant ; others throw them into 
Fifh-ponds, and they fay there is nothing better to 
fatten the Filh. 

As to the valuable Seed, that remains fticking upon 
the Sheets of Paper, fome of it mufl: fl:ill be thrown 
away •, for infl:ance thofe Eggs which fl:icking toge- 
ther make a fort of Clods ; we mufl: hope for Silk 
from the others, and of thefe great care muft be taken :' 
Vpon which my Author wonders, that the Worms 
being fo fenfible of the leafl: chilnefs or moift:ure of 
the Air, their Eggs on the contrary are the better for 
Water and Snow : Would not one think, /?jyj he^ that 
they are of two different Natures ? He compares the. 
Changes that the Worms undergo, which fucceflively 
become Ants, Caterpillars, and then Butterflies, to 
the Changes which happen in order to Plants by the 
Unfolding of their Parts, which arc compa6t in one Situ- 
ation, and dilate themfelves in another, fome of which 
wither and fall off* the Moment that others appear in 
-their full Vigour. 

The firfl: Care which mufl: be taken is to hang up 
thefe Sheets, covered with Eggs, on the Beara of the 
Chamber, which mufl: be open'd in the Front, fo 
that the Wind may come in without. the Sun fliinii^ 
upon them \ that fide of the Sheet, on which the Eggs 
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are laid, muft not be turned outwards ; the Fire which 
lieatB the Room muft neither blaze nor fmoak ; care 
muft: be taken likcwife that no Hempen Ropes come 
near either the Worms or Eggs, thefe Precautions 
^re not repeated without reafon : When they have let 
the Sheets hang fo for fome Days they roll them up 
loofely, fo that the Eggs be within the Sheet, and 
then they are hang*d up again in the fame manner du- 
ring the Summer and Autumn, 

The eighth of the twelfth Moon, that is the End 
of December or in January^ when there is an' in- 
tercalary Month , they put the Eggs into cold 
River-water, if they can get any, or in Water in 
which they have diflblv'd a little Salt, taking care 
that this Water does not freeze ; the Sheets are left 
therein two Days, and left they fhould fwim they 
. keep them down to the bottom of the Veflel by put- 
ting a China-difli over them ; after having taken them 
out of the Water they hang them up again, and 
V7hen they are dry they roll them up a little tighter, ' 
iind inclofe them feparately, ftanding oh one end in 
^n earthen Veffel ; after that, once in about ten Days, 
when the Sun after a Shower fhines very bright, they 
^xpofe the Sheets to its Rays in a fhelter*d Place 
where there is no Dew ; they leave them exposed to 
the Sun about half an Hour, and then put them up in 
the fame manner as before, " ^ 

There are fome who pradlife a different Method ; 
they put the Sheets in Water mix'd with the Aflies of 
Mulberry-branches, and after they have been in a 
Day they take them out to fink them fome Moments 
into Snow-water, or elfc hang them three Nights on a 
Mulberry-tree to receive the Snow or Rain, provided 
it be not too violent, 

Thefe Baths, whether made of a fort of Lye and 
Snow-water, or of River- v^ater, or Water mixed with 
Salt, procure a Silk eal^ to be \yound, and contri- 
bute tQ render it thicker, ftronger, and lefa porous v 
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they ferve principally to preferve in the Eggs their 
internal Heat, in which confifls their prolifick Virtue, 

When the Mulberry-trees begin to flioot forth 
young Leaves it is time to think of hatching the 
Eggs, for they forward or retard them according to 
the different degrees of Heat or Cold which they 
give them ; they forward them if they often expofc 
the Sheets to the Sun, and. if in fhutting them up they 
roll them up loofely 5 by doing the contrary they re- 
tard them. 

This muft be done the three laft Days before the 
Worms are hatched, and it is very neceflary that they 
fliould all be hatch'd at the fame time ; when they are 
ready to come out the Eggs fwell and grow a little 
. pointed \ the firft three Days about ten or tSsiV^n 
a-clock, when the Sky is clear and there is a gentle 
Breeze, as there generally is,at this Seafon, thele pre- 
cious Rolls of Paper arc taken out of the VeiSel, opened 
to their whole length, and hung up in fuch a manner 
that the Sun may fhine on the back of the Sheets, 
which remain in the Sun till they acquire a gentle 
Heat ; then they are roll'd up tight, and put endways 
into the Vcffel in a warm Place till the next Day, 
when they are taken out again and managed as they 
were the firft Day. 

The fecond Day the Eggs will be obferv'd to 
change to an Afti-colour, then they put two Sheets 
.together and roll them up very tight, tying the ends; 
the third Day tov/ard3 Night they open the Sheets, 
and extend them on a fine Mat, and the Eggs then 
appear blackifh •, if there are any Worms hatched they 
muft be thrown away, becaufe they would never be 
like the others; for Experience teaches that thefe 
Worms, which arc hatched before the others, never a- 
gree with them in the time of cafting their Slough, of 
waking, of eating, nor, which is the principal, of 
making their Silk ; thefe irregular Worms would very 
much incrCfife their C^rc ^nd Trouble, and occafion a 
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Lofs by this Diforder, wherefore they are banifliM be- 
times : This Separation being made they roll three 
Sheets together very loofely^ and carry them into a 
very warm Place, which is (helter'd from the South* 
wind. 

The next Day about ten or eleven o* clock thqr* 
take out the Rolls, open them, and find them fiill 
of Worms that are like little black Ants, and arc 
call'd He y ; the Eggs which are not hatch'd in an 
Hour afterwards muft be forfaken ; if amorigft any 
of thefe young Worms there are any which have a 
flat Head, or that arc fhriveird and look as if they^ 
were fcorchM, or that are of a Sky-blue, Yellow, or 
Flefh-colour, all thefe muft be thrown away ; the 
good Sort are of the Colour of a Mountain fecn 
afar off. 

The firft thing you muft do is to weigh the Sheet 
which contains the Worms newly hatched, afterwards 
hold this Sheet floping, and turn'd almoft upfidc 
down upon a long Sheet of Paper ftrew'd with Mul- 
berry-Leaves, and prepared in the manner before- 
mentioned -, the Smell of thefe Leaves will attraft the 
young famifh'd Worms, but thofe which are the 
moft fluggifli muft be help*d down with a Hen*s Fea- 
ther, or by ftriking gently the Back of the Sheet 5 
immediately after they weigh the Sheet by itfelf to 
. know exaftly the Weight of the Worms, by which 
they regulate the Quantity of Leaves that is neceflary 
for the Nouriftiment of the Worms, and alfo the 
weight of the Cods which they fhould produce, if no 
Accident happens. 

The prefent Concern is to make thefe Worms ob- 
ferve a good Regimen, and to give their Lodging a 
convenient Heat ; for this purpofe an afFcdtionate Mo- 
*ther is provided for the Worms, who is careful to fup- 
ply all their Wants ; ftie is call d by our Author Xlan ' 
fnou^ Mother of the PForms. 

She 
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She takes pofleflicMi of the Chamber, but not till 
Ihc has walh*d hcrfelf and put on clean Clothes, whkh 
have not the Icaft ill Smell i ihe muft not have eaten 
my thing immediately before, or have handled any 
Wild-Succory, the Smell of which is very prejudici*d 
tx> thefe tender Creatures ; flie muft be cloath'd in a 
plain Habit, without any Lining, that Ihe may be 
more fenfible of the Warmth of the Place, and ac- 
ccMrdingly increafc or leflen the Fire; but fhe muft 
carefully avoid making a Smoak or raifing a Duft, 
which would be very ofFcnfi ve to the tender Nature of 
diefe Infefts, which muft be carefully humour'd be- 
jfijre the firft time of cafting their Slough. Every 
Day, fays an Author^ is to them a Year, and has in 
a manner the four Seafons ; the Morning is the Spring, 
the middle of the Day the Summer, the Evening the 
Autumn, and the Night the Winter. 

Here follow in general fome Pradtical Rules which 
are founded upon Experience, and which it will be 
convenient to obfcrve. i . All the time the Eggs are 
preferv'd, before they are hatched, they muft be kept 
very cold. 2. When they are hatched, and are like 
Ants, they require a great Heat. 3. When they are 
grown Caterpillars, and towards the time of their 
jcafting their Slou^, they want a moderate Heat, 
4.. After the great Moulting they muft be kept cool. 
5. When they are upon the decline, and growing 
old, they muft be heated by degrees, 6. A gre^ 
l^al is neceflary when they (pin. 

The Delicacy of thefe little Infedls requires that great 
care Ihould be taken- to keep every thing out of the 
way which might incommode them, for they have their 
Diftaftes and Antipajthies .; they more efpecially diflike 
Hemp, Leaves that are moift or heated by the Sun, 
Duft raifed by fweeping when they are newly hatched,** 
the Moifture of the Earth, Flies and Gnats, the 
Smell of broird Filh and burnt Hair, Musk, Smoak j^ j 
the Breath which fmells of Wine, Ginger, Lettice, I 
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Wild-Succory, all great . j^pifes, Sluttery, the Ray« 
of the Sun, the light of a Lamp, whofe quivo-ing 
Flame muft not fhine in their Eyes during the Night- 
time, the Wind which comes through the Crevices 
and Chinks of the Chamber, a great Wind, Cold^ 
Heat, and efpecfally a fudden Change from very cold 
to very hot Weather ; all thefc things are prejudicial 
to thefe tender Inle<5ls, 

In refped: to their Food the Leaves covered with 
Dew, thofe which have been dry*d in the Sun or in a 
high Wind, or thofe which have received any ill 
Taint, are mofl: commonly the Caufe of their Dif- 
eafes ; it is convenient to gather the Leaves two or 
three Days beforehand, and keep them in an open, 
clean, and airy place, remembring to give themat firft 
the tendered Leaves cut in little Threads. 

At the end of three or four Days, when they begin 
to turn white, their Food muft be increased in quan- 
tity^ and not be cut fo finall ; afterwards they take a 
blackifh hue, when they muft have a greater quan- 
tity of Leaves, and as they are gather'd fi'om the 
Tree : When they turn white again, and cat with Icli 
Appetite, leflcn their Meals a little ; afterwards they 
become a little yellow, and then they muft have a 
lefler quantity of Food ; then they become quite yel- 
Jow, and are, according to the Chinefe Language, at 
the Eve of one of the three Sleeps^ that is they are rea-* 
dy to caft their Slough, then give them nothing ; 
every time they caft their Slough they muft be ma« 
nag'd in the fame manner, according tb their Big- 
ipefs. • . • 

Here follows a more exaft Account : Thefe Worms 
eat the fame \n the Night as in the Day ; the Day 
after they are hatch'd they muft have eight and forty 
Meals, two every Hour ; the fecond Day thirty, but 
the Leaves muft not be cut fo final! ; the thifd Day 
they muft have lefs dill ; thefe little Infefts are then 
like Children newly born, who would always be at 
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the Brcaft, and pine without it ; if their Food- was 
not proportioned to their Appetites they would be 
overheated, which would deftroy the moft promifing 
Hopes : Some advife to give them at firft Leaves 
which fome found Perfons have kept for fomc time 
in their Bofbm, the Perfpiration of a Human Body a- 
greeing very well with thefe young Worms. 

At the times of their Repafts the Meals muft be 
fpread every where alike ; cloudy and rainy Weather 
take away their Stomach, the remedy for which is to 
light immediately before their Repaft a Whifp of dry 
Straw, which muft be all of a light, then hold it 
over the Worms to deliver them from the Cold and 
Moifture which benumbs them •, this fmall Help 
Iharpens their Appetites, and prevents Difeafes ; a 
ftrong Light contributes alfo to this, therefore in the 
Day-time they pull up the Umbrellas of the Win- 
dows. 

The reafon why they take fo much pains to make 
thefe little Infefts eat fo often, is to forward their 
Growth and make them fpin the fooner •, the great 
Profit which they expeft from thefe Creatures depends 
upon this Care : If they come to their full Growth 
in twenty-three or twenty-five Days, a Hurdle co- 
ver'd with Worms, whofe weight at firft was a Alas^ 
that is a little more than a Drachm, will produce 
twenty-five Ounces of Silk ; whereas, if for want of 
proper Care and Nourilhment they do not come to 
their Perfedlion in lefs than twenty-eight Days, they 
will produce but twenty Ounces, and if they are a 
Month or forty Days in growing they will have but 
about ten Ounces. 

When they begin to grow old give them an eafy 
Food, a little at a time, and often, in the fame man- 
ner almoft as when they were ydung ; if they did not 
digeft their Food in the time when they begin to fpin, 
the Cods would be wet and foak'd with a Salt-water, 
which would render the Silk very difficult to be 
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wound ; in fhort when they have been hatch*d twenty- 
four or twenty-five Days, the longer they are before 
they fpin the more Leaves they confume, the left 
Silk they produce, and the Mulberry-trees, by reafon 
of being too much ftript of their Leaves before the 
Seafon, will bud. later the next Year. 

After they have caft their Slough you muft give 
them little Leaves often, but a few at a time ; this is 
"like a fecond Birth, or according to other Authors 
a fort of Recovery : When the Worms, fays he ^ are 
juft upon cafting their Slough they are like a fick * 
Man when fome great Change is cxpefted, and 
Death feems to be approaching, but if he can fleep 
a Night he becomes quite another Man, and nothing 
remains but to recover his former Strength by a mo- 
derate Diet. 

But there are other Difeafes which muft be prevent- 
ed or cur*d, they are occafion'd either by Cold or too 
much Heat ; to prevent the Difeafes, occafion'd by 
Cold, a juft Heat muft be kept in the Chamber where 
they are ; if notwithftanding thefe Precautions the 
Cold has feiz'd thefe little Labourers, either for want 
of the Windows being (hut down clofe, or becaufe 
the Mulberry-leaves were not well dried, it deftroys 
their Appetite and caufes a fort of Flux, for inftead ' 
of hard Excrements they void a watery Slime, and 
then you muft_ burn Cows-dung n«ar thofc that ar« 
out of order, but without making any Smoak ; one 
can hardly think how niuch the Smell of- this burnt 
Dung revives them. 

The Diforders which proceed from too much Heat 
are occafion'd either by not giving them their Food 
in a proper time, or by the quality and quantity of 
their Food, or by an improper Situation, or by 
the Air becoming all of a fudden very hot : In 
this laft Cafe they open one or more of the Win- 
dows, but never on the fide which the Wind blows 
fi-om, for it muft not come in a direft Line into the 
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chamber, but by a Circuit) that k may be qualifyM J 
for inftance if it is a South- wind they 6pen the W^in-^ 
dow towards the North *, and if the Wind is too hot 
they fet .a Vcflfel full of cold Water before the Door 
or Window, that it may be coolM in its Paflage ; 
they likewife fprinkle the Chamber with cold W^ater, 
and great care mull be taken in doing this that the 
lead Drop may not fall upon the Worms. 

When their Difordcrs proceed from a too great in- 
ternal Heat, they cure them by giving them a fbft di 
Meal made of Mulberry-leaves, which they gather 
in the Autumn and reduce into a very fine Powder, 
as I have fliewn in the beginning of this Extract : 
They moiften the I-eaves dcfign*d for their Repaftj 
and ftrew under them this Meal which fticks to 
them, but they diminifh the quantity of Leaves ac- 
cording to the Meal which they add ; for inftance^ 
if they mix four Ounces of Meal they reduce four 
Ounces of Leaves : There are Ibme who fay that the 
Meal of certain little green Peafe, which are eaten for 
a cooling Diet, may fcrveinfteadof theLeaf-Powderj 
it certainly refrefhes thofe Worms that eat it readily^ 
and makes them grow ftronger. 

Their being crouded together is oftcnj as 1 have! 
faid before, the Caufe of Heats, which make thd 
Worms fick, and this Diftemper is the moft common 
' and the moft dangerous ; they muft not be confined 
but whilft they are in the Egg, for as foon as they^ 
are hatched they require a great deal of room, eipc- 
cially when they are grown Caterpillars, becaufe they 
abound in Moifture. Akho* thefe Infedls are not 
cleanly in themfclves, they are very much prejudic*d 
if they are not kept clean ; diey make a great deal 
of Filth, which foon ferments and heats them confi- 
dcrably, if they are not freed from it carefully, either 
by fweeping it off with a Feather, or, which is bet-^ 
ter, by often carrying them from one Hurdle to a- 
nothen 

TJicfe 
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Thefe Changings of the Hurdles are more efpccial- 
ly neceflary when they are pretty wdl grown, and are 
going to caft their Slough, but then feveral Perfons 
muft b? cmploy'd that the Worms may be all re- 
movM at the fame time ; they muft be handled very 
gently, and not let fall, nor be fct down roughly, 
which would make them grow weaker, and more 
fluggifh in their Work ; the changing of the Hurdle 
is alone* fufficient to cure their Difbrders : To give fa, 
Ipeedy Relief to the Sick throw fbme dry Rufhes or 
cut Straw upon them, and ftrew over this ibme Mul- 
berry-leaves ; they rife to eat, and by that means get 
out of their Ordure which heats them. 

The Succefs of thefe Removals depends upon their 
being frequently repeated, taking an equal care of all 
the Worms, and on doing it gently, giving them 
more room every time : When they are a little grown 
the Worms on one Hurdle muft be put upon three 
frefh ones, then on fix, and fo uncreafing to the 
number of twenty and upwards : Thefe Infefts being 
full of Humours muft be kept at ^ proper diftance 
from each other. 

But it is a "Matter of the greatcft Importance to 
remove them at the right Inftant of time ; when they 
are of a (hining Yellow, and ready to fpin, an Apart- 
ment proper for their Work muft be prepared ; my 
Author propofes a fort of rough Frape of Joincn- 
work, or a long Roof, the fides of which muft be 
almoft upright, and the infide hollow ; this muft be 
divided all round into feveral Partitions, to each of 
which there muft be a Ledge who-e the Silkworms 
are to be placed, and where thcy will range thcm- 
felves in. order; this Machine muft be hollow that 
a Man may conveniently go in without difplacing any 
thing, CO keep up a fmall Fire which defends the 
Worms from Moifture and Cold, which arc very hurt- 
ful at this time -, I faid a fmall Fire, bccaufe there 
muft be but juft fufficient to procure a gentle Heat, 

which 
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which makes the Worms more aftivc in their Work, 
and the Silk more tranfparent : This numerous Army 
of Worms, being thus rang'd in their Apartment 
muft be furrounded with Mats at a little diftance, 
which muft alfo cover the top of the Machine to keep 
off the cold Air, and becaufe the Worms love to work 
privately and in the dark. 

Nevertheleft after the third Day of the Work the ' 
Mats are taken away from One o* Clock td Three, 
and they give the Sun a free Entrance into the Cham- 
ber, but fo that the Rays may not fhine upon thefe 
little Labourers ; after this time they are covered as 
before : If it Ihould happen to thunder they are pre- 
fcrv'd from the ill Effeds of the Noife, and the 
Lightning, by being covered with the Sheets of Paper 
which were us'd when they were upon the Hurdles. 

The Work of the Cods is finiih'd in feven Days 
time, and in feven more, or thereabouts, the Worms 
quit their filken Lodging, and appear on their coming 
out in the Shape of Butterflies ; when thefe Cods are 
gathered it is a common way to put them in heaps, 
it being impoflible to wind off all the Silk imme- 
diately, becaufe the time is taken up with other Em- 
ployments ; yet there: are fome Inconveniences in this 
Method, for if there is any delay made in chufing 
out of thd Heap of Cods thofe that are defigned to 
increafe the Species, the Butterflies having been 
Iqucezed and heated in the Heap would not be ib fit 
for this purpofe ; the Females efpecially that had re^ 
ceived any Hurt would lay none but fickly Eggs, 
. therefore the Cods defign'd for the Multiplication of the 
Species muft be fet apart, and laid loofe upon a Hurdle 
in a cool airy Place. 

As to the great Number of the other Cods, which 
muft be preferved from being bored by the Butter- 
flies, you > muft contrive how to kill them without 
damaging the Work ; they muft not be put into the 
Kettle but by degrees, as they are wound off, for if 

they 
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' they were to foak too long it would hurt the Silk 5 it 

' "Would be beft to wind them off all together, if a fuffi- 

' cient Number of Hands could be employed; my 

I Author affirms that five Men can wind off thirty 

Pounds of Cods, and fupply two (»hers with as 

much Silk as they can make into Skains, that is 

about ten Pounds ; but as that cannot always be 

done there are three ways to prefervc the Cods firom 

being bored. 

I The firft way is to let them lie in the Son a whole 

i Day ; this certainly kills the Butterflies, but the He^ 

i of the Sun is prejudicial to the Silk. 

The fecond is to put them in balneo Maries : It is 
reckoned of ufe to throw en CXince of Salt, and half 
an Ounce of Oil of Turnips into the Copper ; it is 
thought that the Exhalations impregnated with the 
acid Spirits of the Salt, and the fulphureous Particles 
of the Oil, make the Cods better and the Silk more 
cafy to divide, therefore the Machine where the Cods 
are muft go quite into the Coppery the top of which 
muft be coverM and luted fo that no Steam may get 
out: But if this Bath is not rightly order 'd, in which 
many are miftaken^ a great number of Butterflies will 
bore their Cods, upon which it is to be obferved, 
I. That the ftrong and hard Cods have generally the 
Dutfide of their Silk coarfer, and of confeqiience more 
eafy to be divided, and for the fame reafon may be 
left longer in balneo Maria ; .the contrary muft be ob- 
ferved of thofe that are thin and fmall. 2. That 
when the Butterflies are kilPd in balneo Maria the 
Cods mufl: be fpread upon Mats, And when they arc 
a little cooled they mufl: be covered with fnnuiU 
Branches of Willow or Mulberry-trees. 

The third way of killing the Butterflies, preferable 

to the two former, is as follows : Put the Cods into 

great earthen Veflels, . and . in all thefe Veflels throw 

four Ounces of Salt over every ten Pounds of the . 

Vol. 11. Cc Cods, 
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Cods, and cover diem widi lai^ dry Leaves like 
thofe of Nenuphar \ upon dicfe Leaves lay ten Pounds 
more of Cods iprinkled widi four Ounces of Salt as 
before, filling the Vcflfel with fcveral Lays ; then 
clofing the Mouth of it, io that the Air may be en- 
tirely excluded, the Butterflies will be kill'd in fc- 
ven Days, but if the leaft Air is admitted, by any 
Chink, they will live long enough to pierce their 
Cods ; as they are of a porous Subftance, that readi- 
ly imbibes the Air, the leaft Quantity getting in would 
keep them alive. 

In laying thefe Cods in the Veflcls, the fineft 
muft be feparated fi'om the coarfer ; the Cods that arc 
long, white, and fhining, give a very fine Silk ; thofe 
that are large, dark, and bluifh, like the inner Skin of 
an Onion, produce a coarfe Silk. 

I have hitherto treated only of the Method of rai- 
fmg Worms in the Sprmg, and indeed 'tis in this 
Seafon that the generality of the Chinefe are employ'd 
in this Work ; neverthelefs fome hatch Eggs in the 
Summer and Autumn, and almoft in all the Months 
after the firft Produce of the Spring; but for this 
purpofe they muft provide Workmen who are able 
to fuftain fuch a continual Labour, and Mulberry- 
trees to fupply neceflary Food through all the Sca- 
fons ; but the Mulberry-trees would fcarcely fuffice, 
for if they are quite ftript one Year they die and 
fail intirely the Spring following. 

Therefore, according to my Author, it is beft to 
hatch but few Worms in Summer, and only to pro- 
vide Eggs for Autumn : He alfo cites an Author 
who advifes to raife Worms in that Seafon, which 
commences about the fifteenth of Augujl^ but he 
would have only taken for their Food the Leaves of 
thofe Branches that may be fpared without hurting 
the Tree : He gives thefe Realbns why Autumn is 
preferable to the Spring for raifing Worms: i. Be- 

caufc. 
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caufe the Spring being generally rainy and windy in 
the Southern Countries, the Profit expedted from the 
Labour of thefe Worms is more uncertain ; Where- 
as in Autumn, the Weather being almoft always fe- 
rene, there is a greater Certainty of Succefs, 2. That 
although the Worms cannot have fuch tender Leaver 
for their Food as in the Spring, yet this is fully 
compcnfatcd by having nothing to fear from Gnats 
and Musketoes, the Sting of which makes the Worms 
languifh and die. 

If any Silkworms are raifed in Summer they 
•muft be kept cool, and the Windows covered with 
Gauze to keep out the Gnats : If any are rais'd in 
Autumn they muft be kept cool at firft, but after 
they have caft their Slough, and when they fpin, 
they muft be kept warmer than in the Spring, be- . 
caufe the Nights are colder ; when thefe Autumnal 
Worms become Butterflies they may lay Eggs for the 
next Year, yet it is efteemed the furcft way to make 
a Provifion in the Spring, becaufc thofe of Autumn 
do not always anfwer. 

If any Eggs of the Summer are preferv'd to be 
hatch'd in Autumn they muft be put into an 
earthen Vcflel well cover'd, lb that nothing may get 
into it ; put this Veflel into a great Bafon of cold 
Spring-water as high as the Eggs inqlofed, for if 
the Water was higher the Eggs would perifli, and 
if it was lower many would not have Strength to 
hatch with the reft -, if they fliould happen to hatch 
later they would cither die or make a bad Sort 
of Cods ; if thefe Dircftions are well obfcrved the 
Eggs will hatch in twenty-one Days. Inftead of put- 
ting them in cold Water,' fomc advifc to fet them 
• in the Shade under fome Tree that is very thick of 
Branches, inclofed in a Veflel made of Earth with- 
out baking j they fay they will b6 hatched in twenty- 
one Days. 

C c 2 When 
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When the Silkworms are ready to Ipin they 
may be placed in fuch a manner that, inftead of 
making Cods as they naturally do when left to 
themfelves, they Ihall make a piece of Silk flat, 
thin and round, like a large Wafer : This . is done by 
laying the Worms, when they fpin, on the Top of a 
Cup cxaftly cover'd with Paper. 

Several Advantages would be obtained by a Work 
thus ordered. 

1. Thefe round and flat pieces may be divided as 
eafily ^ the Cods. 

2. They are all pure Silk, having none of that 
vifcQus Matter which the Worm emits in the Shell 
upon being long inclofed in it, and which the Cli- 
nefe call the Urine, for as foon as the Worm has 
done fpinning it is taken away to prevent its damaging 
the Silk. 

3. There is no need to hurry in dividing the Silk, 
as there is a necefTity of doing when it is in Cods, 
for in this way diat Work may be deferred without 
any Danger. 

When the Silk is wound off they immediately 
prepare it for the Loom : The Cbinefe have very 
plain Inftruments for this Work, but as thefe things 
are better explained by Draughts, than by the niceft 
Defcription, here follows a Plate which contains the 
' Reprcfentation of the feveral Moveables ufed in rai- 
fing the Wofms, and of the various Machines em- 
ploy*d to complcat thofe beautiful Silks which they 
lend to Europe, 




Of the Chinefe Language. 

T N order to give a true Idea of the Chinefe Lan- 

guage, I ftiall firft treaf of the Nature of die 

Language, then how the Chinefe Words muft be 

pronounced and wrote in European Characters : Laftly 
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I Ihall finifh with an Abridgment of the Clnnefe 
Grammar. 

Of the Nature of the Chinefe Language. 

THE Cbincfe Language has no Refemblance 
with any of the dead or living Languages that we 
are acquainted with : AH other Languages have an 
Alphabet of a certain number of Letters, which by i 
their various Combinations make Syllables and Words ; 
this has no Alphabet, but as many Charaders and dif- 
ferent Figures as there are Words. 
• The only Conformity it has with the Languages of 
JSurope is, that as the Alphabet confifts of twenty- 
four Letters, which are form'd of thefe fix or feven 

Strokes, ^ j^ ^— J^^|^\^ viz. the A of the 

three firft ; the B of the fixth and fourth repeated ; » — /i 
the C of the fixth alone ; the D of the fixth and the ^1^^ 
fourth ; the E of the fixth and the third tripled j the 
O of the fourth and fifth join*d -together ; the Q^of 
the O and the feventh Stroke, fc?^. 

In the fame manner all the Chinefe Charafters are 
&rm*d only of the fix following Lines ; 



\ 
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The Chinefe have two forts of Languages ; the firfl; 
vulgar, which is fpoken by the common People, and 
varies according to the different Provinces ; the other 
is calFd the Mandarin-Language, and is like the La- 
tin in Europe amongfl: the Learned. 

But as the Chinefe Language is fo unlike all others 
this Comparifon is not exaft: The Mandarin -Lan- 
guage is properly that which was formerly fpoken 
35 ^ourt in the Province of Kiang nan^ and lprea4 
. , C c 3 into 
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into the other Provinces among the polite People ; 
and hence it is that this Language is better fpoken in 
the Provinces adjoining to Kiang nan than in the 
others, but by flow degrees it was introduced in all 
. Parts of the Empire, which is very convenient for 
the Government ; it appears poor, for it has not a- 
bove three hundred and thirty Words, which are all 
Monofyllables and indeclinable, and almoft all end 
with a Vowel or the Confonant N or Ng. 

Yet this fmall Number of Words is fufficient to 
cxprefs one's felf upon all Subjects, becaufe without 
multiplying Words the Senfe is varied almoft to In- 
finity by the variety of the Accents, Inflexions,^ 
Tones, Afpirations, and other Changes of the Voice ; 
and this variety of Pronunciation is the Reafon that 
thofe, who do not well underftand the Language, fre- 
quently miftake one Word for another. 

This will be explained by an Example : The Word 
^Khu pronounced flowly, drawing out the u and rai- 
fmg the Voice, fignifies Lord^ or Majler ; if it is 
pronounced with an even Tone lengthening the «, it 
fignifies a Hog\ when it is pronounced quick and 
lightly it means a Kitchen ; if it be pronounced in a 
ftrong and mafculine Tone, growing weaker towards 
the end, it fignifies a Column. 

In the fame manner the Syllable Po^ according to 
the various Accents and the different Ways of its 
Pronunciation, has eleven different Meanings ; it fig- 
nifies Glafs^ to hoily to winnow Rice^ Wife or Liberal^ 
to prepare^ an Old Womany to break or cleave^ inclined^ 
a very little^ to water ^ a Slave or Captive ; from 
whence it is eafy to conclude that this Language, 
which appears fo poor and confined by the fmall 
number of Monofyllables which compofe it, is ne« 
verthelefs very copious, abounding and expreflive. 

Farther, the fame Word join*d to various others 
fignifies a vaft many different things •, Mou^ for in- 
ftance, when it is alon© fignifies a Tree^ Wood^ but 

when 
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when it is compounded it has many other Significa-- 
tions -, Mou leag fignifics Wood prepared for Building ; 
Mou Ian fignifies Bars^ or Wooden Grates \ Mou hia^ 
a Box ; Mou Jiang J a Cbeft of Drawers}, Mou tfiangy 
a Carpenter ; Mou euly a Mujhroom ; Mou nu^ a fort 
of fmall Orange \ Mou fingy the Planet Jupiter ; 
Mou mien. Cotton, &c. This Word may be join'd 
to feveral others, and .has as many different Signifi- 
cations as it has different Combinations. 

Thus the Chinefe, by differently compounding their 
Monofyllablcs, can make regular Difcourfes, and ex- 
prels themfelves very clearly, and with much gracc- 
fulnels, almofl in the fame manner as we form all our 
Words by the different Combinations of the twenty- 
four Letters of our Alphabet. 

Finally the Chinefe fo naturally diftinguilh the dif- 
ferent Tones of the fame Monolyllable, that they 
comprehend the Senfe of it without making the leaft 
Reflexion on die various Accents by which it is de- 
termined. 

We muft not imagine, as fome Authors have re- 
lated, that they fing in ipeaking, and make a fort of 
Mufick which would be very difagrceable to the Ear ; 
thele different Tones arc pronounced fo curioufly 
that even Strangers find it difficult to perceive their 
difference, even in the Province of Kiang nan^ 
where the Accent is more perfedt than in any/ 
other Country : The Nature of it may be conceived 
by the guttural Pronunciation in the Spanijh Lan^ 
guage, and by the different Tones that are ufed in 
the French and Italian \ thefe Tones are almofl im- 
perceptible, neverthelefs they have different Mean- 
ings, which gave rife to the Proverb, That the Tont 
is all. 

The Art of joining thefe Monofyllablcs together is 
very difficult, cfpecially in Writing, and requires a 
great deal of Study : As the Chinefe have only Fi- 
gures to exprefs their Thoughts, and have no Accents 

C c 4 in 
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in Writing to vary the Pronunciation, they are olv 
liged to have as many different Figures or Charac- 
ters as there are different Tones, which give fo many 
v;jrious Meanings to the fame Word. 

Moreover there are Ibme Charafters which fignify 
tvo or three Words, and fometimes a whole Period : 
For Inilance to write thefe Words, Good morrow Sir, 
inftead of joining the Charafters which fignify good 
and morrow with that of Sir^ a different Charadter 
rouft be ufcd which alone expreffes thefe diree Words, 
and this is what fo greatly multiplies the Cbirufe Cha- 
rafters : It is not like our European Languages, 'v\ 
which the various Significations of the fame Word are 
known by the different Accents, which regulate the 
Pronunciation, or by the Place of the Word, or the 
Sequel of the Difcourfe. 

This Method of joining th^ Monofyllahles is indeed 
fiiifiGient to write fo as to be und€rftopd,bi|t it is trifling 
and uled only by the Vulgar ; the Style th^ is wrotct 
in order to Ihine in Compofitions is quite different 
fi-om what is fpoken, tho* the Words are the fame, 
and a Man of Letters would make himlelf ridiculous 
if he was to write in the manner of Expreffion that is 
commonly ufed in Converfation : In writing you niuft 
ufc purer Words, more lofty Expreffions, and certain 
Metaphors which are not commonly ufed, but are a- 
dapted to the Subjeft treated of, and the Books that 
are compofed. The Charafters of Cochinchina, of 
Tong king^ of Japan^ are the fame as the Cbinefe^ and 
fignify the fame things, tho' thefe Nations in fpeak- 
ing do not exprels themfelyes alike, fo that notwith- 
ftanding the Languages are very different, and they 
^nnot qnderftand each others Sppech^ yet they under- 
ftand each other's Writing, and all their Books are in 
common. Their Charafters are in this rcfpe6t like 
fhe Figures of Arithmetick, they are ufed by feveral 
Nations with different Names, but their Meaning is 
CT^ vhqre tlie lanie. 
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For this reafon the Learned muft not only be ac^ 

qpainted. with the Charadlcrs that are ufed in the conir 

mon Affairs of Life, byt they muft alfo know their 

various Combinations, and the various Diipofitions, 

which of feveral fimple Strokes jfn^e the compound 

Charadlers ; and as the Number of Charafters amounts 

to 80000, he who knows the greateft Number is alfo 

the moft learned, and can read and underuand tne 

greateft Number of Books, by which one may judge 

how many Years muft be employed to learn fuch a 

vaft Multitude of Charafters to diftinguifh then> 

when they are compoi^nded, and to remember their 

Shape and Meaning, 

It muft nevcrthelefs be acknowledged that a Per- 
fon, who underftands loooo Charafters, may exprefs 
himfelf in this Language, and underftand a great 
Number of Books. The generality of the Learned do 
not underftand above 15000 or 20000, and there are 
but few Doftors who have attained to the Knowledge 
gf 40000. 

This prodigious Number of Charafters is coUedted 

in their great Vocabulary callqd Hat pi^n \ and as in 

Hebrew there are radical Letters which Ihow the O- 

rigin. of Words, and ferve to find thole which arc 

derived fi*om them, when they are look'd for in the 

Diftionary according to the Order of thefe radical 

Letters, fo likewife the Cbinefe have their radical Cha-^ 

rafter^ ; for inftance the Charadters of Mountains^ ,.of 

Trees, of Man, of the Earth, of a Horfe, iSc. under 

which muft be fought all that belongs to Mountains, 

• Trees, Man, the Earth, and a Horfe; and fartBfer 

you muft learn to diftinguifh in every Word thofc 

Strokes or Figures which are above, beneath, on the 

^ides, Of in the Body of the radical Figure. 

Bcfides this great Vocabulary there is a (horter,, 
containing only 8000 or loooo Charafters, which is 
ufed to read, write or compofe Books : , If they want . . 
any Words that are not in this fmaller they have re-, 
courfc to their great Didlionary : Our MifTionaries, in 

like 
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like manner, have coUedlcd all the Terms which may 
ferve to inftrud the People in the Myfterics of the 
Faith, and which are ufcd in Converiation, and com- 
mon Books, and alio in Clallical Books. 

As Clement of Alexandria attributes three forts of 
Charafters to the Egyptians j the firft he calls Epifto- 
lary, or fit for writing Letters, like thofe of our Al- 
phabet ; the fecond Sacerdotal, proper only to the 
Prieft for the Sacred Writii^s, in the fame manner as 
there are Notes for Mufick -, and the laft Hicrogly- 
phical, ufed only for publick Jnfcriptions on their 
Monuments, which was done two ways ; one by pro- 
per Images, or fomething that came near the things 
they intended to reprcfent, as when they exprefled the 
Moon by a Crefcent 5 the other by enigmatical Fi- 
gures and Symbols, as a Serpent bent round with the 
Tail in its Mouth to fignify the Year, or Eternity ; 
fo the Cbinefe have always had the fame Variety of 
Charafters, In the beginning of their Monarchy they 
communicated their Ideas by drawing on Paper tfte 
natural Images of the things they intended to exprcfs j 
they drew, for inftance, a Bird, Mountains, Trees, 
waving Lines to exprcfs Birds, Mountains, a F^oreft 
and Rivers. 

This Method of explaining their Thoughts was ve- 
ry imperfcft, and required many Volumes to exprefs 
a few things : There was moreover an infinite Num- 
ber of Objefts which could not be rcprefented by 
drawing, fuch as the Soul, the Thoughts, the PaC- 
fions, Beauty, Virtues, Vices, the Aftions of Men 
, and Animals, and many others which have neither 
Body nor Shape ; for this reafon they infenfibly altered 
their old manner of Writing ; they compofed Cha- 
radters of a more fimple Nature, and invented others 
to exprcls thpfe things that are the Objefts of our 
Senfes. 

But thefe more modern Charaders arc neverthe- 
Kft truly hicroglyphical ; Firft becaufe they are com- 
pofed 
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pofed of fimpic Letters, which retain the Significa- 
tion of the primitive Charafters \ formerly, for in- 

ance, they rcprefented the Sun thus by a Circle Q 
and called it Ga -, they reprefcnt it now by this Figure 

♦ 

I — I which is alfo nam*d Ga. Secondly becaufe the 

Inftitutions of Men have fix*d the fame Ideas to thefe 
Figures that the firft Symbols naturally reprefented j 
for every Cinnefe Letter has its proper Signification, 
which it always prcferves, ^ tho* join'd with others. 
^fai^ which fignifies Misfortune, Calamity, is com- 
pofed of the Letter Mien^ a Houfe ; and the Letter 
//(?, Fire, becaufe it is the greateft Misfortune to fee 
one's Houfe on Fire : By this fingle Example it may 
be perceived that the Chinefe Charafters are not fim* 
pie Letters like ours, which fignify nothing by them- , 
felves, and have iio Meaning but when they are- 
join'd together; they are fo many Hieroglyphicks 
which form Images, and exprcfs the Thoughts. 

The Style of the Chinefe in their Compofitions h 
myfterious, concife, allegorical, and fometimes ob- 
•Icure to thofc who do not perfeftly underftand the 
Charafters. It requires a great deal of Skill to make 
no Miftakes in reading an Author ; they fay a great 
deal in a few Words ; their Expreflions are lively, 
full of Spirit, and intermixed with bold Comparifons 
and noble Metaphors : To exprefs, fcr inftance, that 
the Chriftian Religion ought not to be deftro/d, the 
Emperor having approved it by an Edid:, they 
would write. The Ink which wrote the Edidt of the 
Emperor in favour of the Chriftian Religion is not 
yet dry, and you go about to deftroy it: They affeft 
efpecially to infert in their Writings many Sentences 
and Paffagcs which they take from the five Canoni- 
cal Books ; and, as they compare their Compofitions 
to a Pi6ture, they alfo compare the Sentences they 
take from their Books to the five principal Colours 

that 
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that are ufed in Painting •, in this all their Eloquence 
chiefly confifts : Laftly they value themfelves ex- 
tremely on writing neatly, and drawing their Cha- 
raftcrs truly, and there is great Regard had to this in 
examining the Compofitions of thofe who afpire to the 
Degrees. 

They even prefer a beautiful Charafter to the moft 
finifli*d Pidure, and it is common to fee a Page of 
old Charafters fold very dear when they are nvell 
drawn ; they honour their Charaftcrs in the moft 
conrunon Books, and if by Chance they find any print- 
ed Leaves they gather them up with Refpc6t ; they 
think it would be Clowniflinefs and Ill-breeding to 
make a profane ufc of them, to trample upon them 
in walking, or even to throw them away in a carelcfe 
manner : It often happens that Joyners and Maibns 
dare not tear a printed Sheet that they find palled upon 
the Wall or Wood, they are afraid of committing a 
Fault. 

Thus we may diilinguifti three forts of Languages 
in China -, that of the common People, that of the 
polite People, and that of Books : Altho* the firft is 
not fo elegant as the two others, yet we muft not ima- 
gine it fo much inferior to our European Languages, 
fince it has certainly none of thofe Defefts which have 
been aforibed to it in Europe. 

The Europeans who come to Cbinay and who do not 
well underftand the Language, find equivocal Mean- 
ings where there is not the leaft ihadow of them : As 
they do not take pains at firft to pronounce the Ctn- 
thefe Words with their Accents and Afpirations, it fol- 
lows that they underftand but by halves what the Cin- 
nefe fay, and find it difikult to make themfelvcs be 
underftood : This is their own Fault, and not any in 
the Language ; fome Travellers have related that the 
Learned often trace Charafters with a Finger or their 
Fan upon their Knees, or in the Air j if they do it is 
Qut of Vanity or CMftopi rather than Neceflity, or be^, 

caufc 
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Caufe it might be a Word feldom ufed, like out 
Terms in Navigation, Mufick, and Surgery, ^c. 

Superior to this low and rude Language, which is 
pronounced maiij^difFerent ways, and ufed in writing, 
there is another more polifti'd and refined, made ufe 
of in an infinite number of Novels, either true op 
fiAitious, which are wrote with the greateft Elegance : ' 
"Wit, Manners, lively Defcriptions, Charaders and 
Contrafts are all to be found in thcfe little Works, 
which may be eafily read and underftood ; there is ob- 1 

lerved thro* all a Purity and Politeneis equal to the 
beft Authors of Europe. 

After thefe two ways of Expreflion,' one for the or* 
dinary People, who take lefs care in ranging their 
Words, the other which ihould be that of the Man- 
darins and the Learned, comes the Language of Books 
which are not written in a familiar Style, and in this 
kind there are feveral Degrees of Superiority before 
you can arrive to the majeftick and fublime Brevity 
of the Kings. 

This is no longer a Language ufed in common Dif- 
courfe, but is only wrote, and could not be eafily un- 
derftood without looking upon the Letters, and which 
is read with Pleafure, for it appears a^eat and flow- 
ing Style ; each Thought is commonly expreflTed in 
four or fix Charafters ; there is nothing found to 
ihock the niceft Ear, and the variety of the Accents 
pronounc'd artfully make a fofi: harmonious Sound. 

The difference between the other Books and the 
King confifts in the Subjefts they treat of, which are 
never fo noble and elevated, and in the Style which is 
fo concife and grand. In fublime Subjefts no Point- 
ings are ufed -, as thefe Compofitions are defigned on- 
. ly for the Learned, it is left to them to judge where 
the Senfe finifhes^ and thofe who are skilful are never 
miftaken in it. 

Foffius was in the right to fay that die Copioufnefs 
'; of the Cinnffe Language arifes from the Multitude of 

their 
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their Charafters ; it muft be added that it arifes alio 
from the various Meariings of them, and from the 
Conjunftions of them, by joining them moft com- 
monly two and two, frequently three and three, and 
ibmetimes four and four together. There was a Didbi- 
onary made by Order of the late Emperor ; it did 
not contain all the Language, fince it was found ne- 
ceflary to add a Supplement to it in twenty-four Vo- 
lumes, tho* the firft Work contained ninety-five Vo- 
lumes, the gieateft part very thick, and in a rmall 
Charafter, There is no Language in the World that 
would not be exhaufted in many fewer Volumes ; 
there is therefore no Language more copious than the 
Cbinefey or that can boaft of having reigned three or 
four hundred Years in the fame State in which it con- 
tinues to this Day. 

All that has been faid on this Subjeft will, without 
doubt, appear ftrange to Europeans ufed to the twenty 
four Letters of our Alphabet ; but perhaps they will 
be lefs furprized that our Language, and all others 
have an infinite number of Marks which Hand for 
Words, altho* they may be wrote with the twenty- 
four Letters -, every Art and Profeffion have their own 
proper Charadlers. 

Befides our twenty-four Letters, which we vary fe- 
veral ways into Capitals differing firom common 
Letters, into Roman, Italick, ^c. we have alfo 
feveral Letters for writing, as the round Hand, 
Secretary, Court, Text, and- Italian, we have the 
Figures of Arithmetick, and various forts of Point- 
ings, and Abbreviations, which are fo many Cha- 
radters we ufe to mark the Paufes of the Difcourfe, 
the Pronunciation, the Continuation, ^c. The Aftro- 
nomers have Charadlers for the twelve Signs, for the 
' various Afpefts of the Moon and Stars ; Geometrici- 
ans have their Figures; Muficians their Minims, 
.Crotchets, Quavers, and Semiquavers, ^c. Laftly 
moft Arts and Sciences have fomc Figures proper to . 

them. 
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them, which they ufe for Charafters to exprcfs their 
Thoughts. 

The Cbinefe have ftill an ancient fort of Language ^ 

which is ufed at prefent only for Titles, Infcriptions, 
Seals, and Devices, and in which there are fome Books 
that the Learned mull underftand : They have alio 
current and common Characters which they ufe for 
publick A6ls, Contrails, Bonds, and other Civil Af- 
fairs, as we have a particular Charader, for Law-Bu- 
finefe. Laftly they have a Letter which requires a 
particular Study, becaufe of the Variety of the Strokes, 
and its Abbreviations, or Interweavings, which make 
it difficult to underftand ; it is ufed efpecially to write 
any thing for dilpatch. 

What relates to the Method of pronouncing the 
Cbinefe Words, and writing them in European Cha- 
rafters, will farther explain what has been faid on the 
Nature of this Language. 




Of the Chinefc Pronunciation^ and the Ortho^ 
graphy of the Chinefc Words in European 

CharaSiers. 

• 

T T is impoffible the Cbinefe fhould write the Lan- 
guagcs of Europe .with their Charafters, or even ' 
pronounce any of thefe Languages properly, becaufe 
on one hand, altho* thefe Charafters are fo numerous, 
yet they do not exprefs above three or four hundred 
Syllables, and can exprefs no others, and becaufe on 
the other hand the Sound of thefe Letters &, J, r, 
:(y 2, arc not found in thefe Syllables, fo that a Chi- 
nefe^ who would pronounce them, could not do it with- 
out changing fomcthing, and making ufe of thofe of 
the Sounds that come the ncarefl to them in his Lan- 
guage 5 yet the ^ and z feem to be founded in this 

Word 
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Word y-tfeiy which fome pronounce y-dfee \ but tl 
fame Cbinefe^ who could plainly fay y-dfeej could n< 
. lay da^ de, diy do^ du ; nor za, ze, ziy zo^ zu. 

It is likewife impoflible to write the CUne/e Word 
in European Charafters, for befides that many Word 
would be ill exprcfled, when a Perlbn had written * 
Page he would not be able to comprehend what 1m 
had wrote : There is an abfolute hecejffity of learning 
the Chinefe Letters, and it would be a good Method a 
ufe one's felf at firft to fee no Chinefe Word writter 
in European Charafters, without having the Cbineji 
Letter overagainft it. 

The Pronunciation is very 'difficult, not only or 
account of the Accents, which can only be leam*d by 
long Praftice, but much more fo becaufe there arc 
many Words that we can neither pronounce nor write. 
The Teeth of the Chinefe are not placed like ours ; 
they have the upper Row ftanding out, and the lower 
falling in ; whereas the Teeth of all the Europeans 
meet in front, the upper Row of the Chinefe fome- 
times falls upon the under Lip, or at leaft upon the 
Gums, and fcarce ever meet tolerably even. 

All the Chinefe Words wrote in European Letters 
end in one of thfe five Vowels, ^, ^, f, ^, «, and in an 
», fbmetimes fmgle, which produces' an^ en^ tn^ on^ 
un^ and fometimes foUow'd with a Confonant, which 
makes ang^ eng^ ing, mg^ ung : The initial Letters of 
Words are pronounced like the Letters of fcveral of 
tht European Languages. I fhall treat of this Subjeftin 
the moft perfpicuous and brief manner that is poffiblc. 

The ^ final has no other difficulty than that of the 
. various Accents. 

The E final is of three or four kind?; . 

I ft. It is an ^mafculine; Coue [.Cood] Kingdom, Ge 
[Ga] Day. 

2d, It is fometimes an / very open, and is pro- 
nounced like the French Words apresj expresy [aupray, 
expray.] Kcy a Stranger, Gueji^ il//, Ink. 

8 
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jdly. It is tilfo at other times an e mute, for ex- 
ample, See\ a Man of Letters. The Pronunciation 
<3f the French Word Se^ as, fe porter hien is not en- 
tirely that of See\ here the S is ftronger, and hiflcg 
Inore, and the E final is longer^ therefore fome write 
it with a double/}, and a double ee mute. I can fee 
no reafon why the Portuguefe fliould writp it with an 
f/, Su^ for it is certainly not at all like the firft Sylla- 
ble of the Word Superior. 

This i mute is often omitted in writing, ^nd fonle-i- 
times it is difficult to diftinguifli it from an i^ herd 
follow fome Examples. 

I ft Example. 5«, the TVeJl^ might be wrote thus 
S€ii\ [See'] fince it is pronounced like the French Word 
Scie [See'] a Saw. 

2d Example. The Word Che is fometimes w:rote 
Chi ; the Pronunciation of it fliould be between the E 
and the /, Che€\ efpecially when it is final; 

3d Example. In theft Words CouHi the Spirits of 
the Deady Hoei^ Knowledge \ Ouei^ No body % nuei^ 
within ; Luei^ Thunder -, moeiy fine ; the Termination 
is not exaftly the fame as in thefe French Words^ 
crmee^ epee^ penfee^ [ormay^ apay^ ponfay^] It is ftill 
Icfs in that of Couij nui, luiy mui^ [Coce'y nooe\ loci\ 
mooe.] 

The / final in thefe Words mai^ to buy'-, lai, to 
cofne % paiy to vifit^ fcfr. fliould be pronounced as the 
//^/w»j^ pronounce mai^ never % lai^ cries' and fobs^ 
founding both the a and f , except Tai^ the Port ; Hiai^ 
Shooes ; kiai^ all \ which muft be pronounc*d like the 
French Words Mais^ Jamaisy [May^ Jomayi] 

The O final is fometimes t[uite loft, and Js fomc^ 
thing like the Diphthong ou^ [00] when it comes af- 
ter an a ; it is often pronounced nearly like the Word 
haut [hou] after the Norman Pronunciation j that is to 
fay opening the Mouth very wide, and founding the 
Diphthong au ; in this manner are pronounced bao^ 
Vol. IL D d good\ 
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good ; laoj to warkj to labour ; Itao^ a Jtgn of s paft 
jiSiion ; miao^ a Cat. 

The U final is pronounced as in Engli/b kk. the 
Words Cbuy a Book ; Liu or Lu^ an Jfs ; Niu^ aiV^ 
man J &r. k is ircquently pron(»ancod like ktlf the 
Diphthong m [oi?] Ftw, dP^/i&^r ; Mou^ Mother ^ jiM^ 
not. 

The ^ find muft be pronounced with a dry Tone, 
as if the Word ended with an e mute ; thus Fan^ 
' Rice dreffd^ is pronounced like the two laft Sylla- 
bles ef the Word fro-fane^ (pro-fane] founding the 
/? very diftiriftly, and laying little ftrcfs on the ^ mute. 
Cbin^ Wit^ muft be pronounced like la Cbiney (Sifeen] 
without accenting the e, as the Latin Pre^fkion in is 
pronounc'd ; Men is pronounced like en m Latin^ or 
as we pronounce ruf So/uify in Greek ; this Men is the 
fign of the plural number in feveral Cbinefe Words, as 
will appear in the fequel. Lailly there are fome 
Words which feem to «nd in m, as Touon ftmmj but 
the O is ib &int that a Frenchman cannot diftinguiih 
it, he underilands it, I'ouen Pmtn^ 6r Touan^ Pouan. 
' The N final with the addition of a ^^onibnanc as 
^ wrote by the Portugueze with an w, and by the Spa^ 
niards with ng ; this is of littk confcquence, provided 
we know that this Sound is pretty fott and drawiiog, 
like the Sound heard upon ftriking a ftrong Blow on 
a great Bell ; the Cbinefe bear upon the Vowel which 
varies the Sound : "Tang^ a Temple^ is not TVwg-, a 
' ,Lamp ; Teng is not Ttngy a Nail ; Tmg is not Tong^ 

the Eaft ; but they all agree in that ImpreiSon which 
remains in the Air after they are pronounced, and which 
I compare to the Impreflion that remains after ftriking 
a Bell \ the g muft not be in the leaft heard, lor 
, inftance Fangy a Chamber^ muft be pronounced 
like francs, [A^^] excepting the r, which is not 
ufed In the Cbinefe Language, the Pronunctatbn is the 
fame* y . 

As 
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As to thofe Letters which arc in the beginning, of 
in the middle of Monofyllables^ take the following 
Obferratians. i 

ift^ The CbiH0 pronounce cbi^ as we pronounce iti 
French^ cbi^Hn^ cbofe^ cbicb^i [/haugf'een^ Jhofe^ ftnfh'\ 
for inftance thedo^ a little \ cbe^ ten ; ^fe*, a Corps ; cbu^ 
a Letter : The Spaniards and Portuguese write cb with 
an x^ AT?, *i. 

2dly, They have the ce and d of the Italians^ as in 
the Word citta^ [chitta] we write thefe Words with 
tcb^ for example T'cba^ Tea ; tcbe^ to eat ; T'cbii Ktmsi^ 
ledge ; Tchu^^ Lord. 

jdly. They pronounce t$ as the Italians pronouncA 
the Word gratia, [gratjia] therefore we write t/ten^ 
which is a fort of Copper Mony. 

4thly, They have the jt and x '^^ ^^^ Greeks ^ the 
Word Kouanj Officer j Mandarin^ might be wrote 
CouaHj Coan, or S^uoan}, but it is better to write 
Kouan to avoid ConMon. 

They have ati H fo ftrong that it is entirely guttu- 
ral, boan^ to change. 

5thiy, There is an / in foitie Words that is almoft 
imperceptible, zsjive, orfue, tftuehi or tjven ; it muft 
by no means be pronounced ftve^ fnow^ like the Latin 
Particle /^;(?. 

6thly, The Chinefe have an V confonant, as in van^ 
toooo Taels ; ven^ to ask ; vang^ in Uain ; nevefthe- 
left npiany confound this ^ with ou or w, and fay ouen^ 
[wen'] to asky (^c. 

j^thly, They have alfo an J confonant^ as in Ju^ 
Milk J Jangy to pardon \ it is bell to write the / vowel 
with jv, when it begins a Word ; j, one ^ jy, rain ; 
yongy to help on^sfelf\ yang^ mutton. 

Thefe Words, Nghe^ the Forehead -, ngben, a Fa^ 
vour \ ngeoUy to vomit ; ngai, to /ow •, ngao, magni- 
ficent ; ngan^ Health, arc difficult to pronounce, be- 
caufe the n and the^ muft glide into each other in a 
manner, and be confounded together 5 it is better 

D d 2 to 
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to write ngue after the Italians j than ngui after the 
French. 

pthly, The Word £//, Ttwo^ is wrote by the For- 
tuguefe with an if> ; the E we place at the beginning is 
Feminine, and very open, as if it contained fome- 
thing of an « ; the double // which follows makes the 
Tongue bend like a Bow, and after having taken a 
great deal of pains an European can never pronounce 
this Word like the Cbinefe. 

lothly. There arc fome Words which are ipoken 
two ways, as Fen and Fouen^ a Cbinefe Penny, which 
is worth ten Copper Mites ; Mouen and Afe», a 
Door^ &c. but this is only in fome particular Signi- 
fications, for they never fay, E. G. Ngo moueny but 
always Ngo men^ JVe. 

I ithly. Each Province has a particular way of pro- 
nouncing the Cbinefe Words, which are not above 
three or four hundred in number 5 fo that a Cbinefe 
of Peking^ for inftance, finds it very difficult to un- 
derftand a Man of the Province of ^ang tong or Fo 
kien : The Mandarin-Language, called Couan boa^ 
which, as I have faid before, is ufed over the whole 
Empire, is not fo fixed- (as might be expected when 
underftood) as to underftand every ISody, and be un- 
derftood in all Places : Every Province differs in pro- 
nouncing this Language •, in one Place they fay Tongy 
in another 'tis longy in Kiang fi 'tis Tun ; the Word 
Tu in one Province is Ju ; and in lixang fi 'tis 
EulU &c. 

The major part of the Words being thus corrupted 
and difguifed, altho* you underftand the Mandarin- 
Language in one Province, yet if you go into ano- 
ther it is like coming into a ftrange Country, and 
your Imagination muft be on the wrack to give a 
new Turn to the fame Words ; this extends even to 
converfing with different Perfons ; a Miflionary after 
three or four Years Labour underftands a good part 
of what is faid to him ; and tho* he Ipcaks but poor- 
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ly, thofe who are ufed to his Jargon can pretty well 
conceive his Meaning •, but if he happens to be a-, 
mong Strangers, he is oblig'd to make ufe of an In- 
terpreter to make him undcrftand what is faid to him, 
and to explain what he fays. 

Befides this every Province, every great City, 
every Hiettj and even every large Village, has a pe- 
culiar Dialed): ; this is the reigning Language, every 
body fpcaks it, the Learned as well as the common Peo- 
ple and Women 5 but the Women and the common 
People do not underftand any other : In the Manda- 
rin Language, when it is fpoken flowly, one may di- 
ftinguifh a good part of the Vowels and Confonants 
which compofe the Words, and they may be written 
or retained, excepting fome few ; but in the vulgar 
Language, befides its feeming to be fpoke exceeding 
faft, and having many Words mingled with it that 
have no Meaning, or rather feem to have no Mean- 
ing; I fay befides this the greateft part of the 
Words leave no Traft in the Memory, becaufo they 
have no Affinity with the Syllables of Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, or Spanijh, therefore a Stranger can- 
not have any proper Conception of them who under- 
ftands only thefe Languages. 

If we add the Combinations, of thefe Words, and 
the different Phrafes ufed in every Province, we may 
cafily judge what pains an European muft take who 
travels thro* feveral of thefe Provinces to preach the 
Gofpel -, there is certainly nothing but a Motive {^ 
elevated, as that of propagating the Knowledge of 
the true God among fuch vaft Numbers of Pagans, 
that could fupport a Miflionary in the toilfbme and 
ungrateful Labour required to learn fuch a difficult 
Language, and it can be only by the fingular Blef- 
fing of Heaven that we have feen fuch Numbers fince 
P. Ricci, who have made fuch furprifing Progrcfles in 
it, fo far as to gain by their Wridngs the Admiration 
pf the greateft Doftors of the Empire 5 fome of thefe 

D d 3 Doftors 
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podors have been fcen to bow laoft r^fpe^fully a(: 
the bare mention of the Works of thcfe Strangers, 




An Abridgment of the Chinefe Grammar^ 

fT* H I S fhort Abridgmenf of the Chinefe Grammar 
^ will be no fmall help towards underftanding the 
Nature of this Language, which being compofcd oa- 
ly of Words of one Syllable, and thofe indeclinable^ 
fcems fcarcely reducible to any Rules; neverthelefk 
there are fome with refpcft to the Nouns, Pronouns, 
Conjugations of Verbs, Prepofitions, Adverbs, ithc 
Nuoibers and Particles, which are as foUpw. 

Of Nouns pofttivey comparalivey and fuperlative. 

* W E are not to feck for the Diverfity of Gcndop^ 
Cafes, and t)eclinations in the Chinefe Lsuig^jiagS' ;^ 
yery pfteh the Noun is not diftinguifh'd fccfi thfi 
Verb, and the lamp Word which, acGordiiig to d^ 
Place it is put in, is a Subftantive may be^^e aa A4-^ 
jeftive, and even a Verb. 

Forinftance thele two Words Ngaiy Ihve:^ $i^ngj 
I; thifik ; may be both Nouns and Verbs -, if they ^e 
placed before another Wovd fo as to fignify fcnma 
Adlion, they are Verbs : Example, ^go.ngi^i niy fkv^ 
you 5 Ngo fiang ta^ I think of him : But if 00 thp 
contrary they are fet before anpdier without figni*. 
lying an A^ipn, they beconie Nouns: gic^ni^ple,^ 
Ngo tiffgaty ' my X^Gve i Ngo tifiang^ my Thqugisf. 

The Adjeftive always goes b^fgrc the Sujl{>ibM»^ei 
as Hao gin^ good Mfin ; but if the fajme Woifd fol- 
lows anpther it becpqnes a SubftanjDiye, as G;> /( h^o^ 
the Goodnefs of Man 5 it appears that ^he Wc«d. bao^ 
y^hich is an Adjeftive when it comes before thci 

Word Gin^ becpuaes, a, Sibfl^ti^C whpD it follows in. 

...... ... ... ...... ^^^ 
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The Particle ^itc is often added to Subftantives, 
and it is proper to many •, for inftance Fang tsee 
an Houfe ; Co tsie^ FruiP\ however we muft obferve, 
that it is only added to thofe Subftantives which can. 
jacver be Adjeftives. 

The Cafes and^ Numbers arc known only by the^ 
Compofitions \ the Plural Number is diftingullh'd by 
the Particle men^ which istommon to all Nouny; 
here follow fbme Examples, Gin^ a Man \ Gin keuy 
Ji4kn\ Ta^ be-, fatmn^ tbty. 

But when the Noun is preceded by fome Word 
that jQgnifies Numbers, then the Particle men is not 
uied after the Noun. 

The'Particle 21 often makes the Genitive Cafe both 
Singular and Plural, when^ it comes after Nouns, as' 
Gin ti baoy The Goodnefs of Man ; Gin men ti baoy 
S'he G/)odnefs of Men ; There are no other Cafes in the 
Chinefe Language. 

The Particle Tt is alfo fometimes put after Pro- 
nouns like Derivatives 5 E. G. Ngo ti keoUj my Dog 5 * 
Ti* tt kecuj his Dog. 

The Comparatives are afib form*d by adding of 
Particles ; for inftance they ufc the Particle Keng^ 
which is always put before the Nouns, and fignifies 
much ; Keng haoj better : The Particle to is frequent- 
ly ufed, which fignifies alfo muchj but it is common-r 
ly put after the Noun, Hao to^' better \ Yuen to^ far^ 
ther off. 

The Particle, which denotes the Superlative, may 
be put before of after the Nouns^ *, io that one may 
lay Tfive- baoj or Hao tftve^ heft \ fjive ftao^ or Siaa 
tfive^ fmalleft. 

The Patticle TV Jatt alfo denotes the Superlative 
Degree ; Hao te kin^ be^ % fa te kin^ greatefi: 5 Siao /^ 
kiny fmaUift^. 
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Of the Pronouns. 

* 

• T^ H E Cbinefe have only thefe three Pronbuns which 
are Perfonal, Ngo^ 7; Nu 'Thou\ zndTa^ He-j 
they become Plural by the Addition of the Particle 
Men. 

They become Poffeffives by adding the Particle //, 
Ngo tiy Mine ; Ki ih Thine ; Ta ti^ His : Add the 
Particle men find thefc fame Words will fignify 
Ours^ Toursy &c. Ngo men ti^ Ours-, Ni men ti^ 
Tours. 

The Pronouns poflcflive, like thofe of Nation or 
Family, are djftinguifli'd only from the Derivatives 
by putting after the Pronoun the Name of the Coun- 
try, City, &V. Ngo ti kbue^ my Kingdom ^ Ngo ii 
fouy my City. 

Cbou is the Particle which is made ufe of for the 
Pronoun Relative, Which or fVho ; this Particle is ne- 
ver joined with that which denotes the Plural Number. 



4 ^ 



Of the Verbs. 

^ I^ E Chinefe Verbs have properly no Tenfes but 
"^ the Prefent, the Preterperfeft, and the Future : 
the Verb Paffive is exprefs'd by the Particle Pi. 

When there is no Particle added to the Verb, an4 
it is only join'd with the Pronouns Perfonal ngo^ ti^ 
ta^ it is a fign of the Prefent Tenfe. 

The Addition of the Particle Leao denotes the Pre- 
terperfeft, or the Time paft. 

To diftinguilli the Future Tenfe they ufe the Par- 
ticle Xftang^ or Hoei j but all this will be better under- 
ftood by Examples. 

PRE- 

^ 4 * _ * 
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PRESENT TENSE. 

SiNGVLAR Number. 

J^5f ^ ngai. I love. 

^ ngaL Thou loveft, 

is?!? ig'^/. He lovetb. 

Plural, 

J^go men ngai. We love, 

JNi men ngau Ye love. 

Ta men ngai. They love* 

pRETERPERFECT TENSR 

Singular^ 

Ngo ngai leao. . I have loved. 

JVif ngai leao. Thou haft loved. 

Xa ngai leao. He hath loved, , 

Plural. 

Ngo men ffgai leao. We have loved^ 

7^ men ngai leao. Ye have loved. 

Ta men ngai leao They have loved, 

FUTURE TENSE. 
Singular. 

Jfgo haei ngai. I fliall love, , 

iVif baei ngai. Thou Ihalt love, 

f^ bjaei ngai^ ' He fliall love. 

P L y R a L. 

Ngo men baei ngai. We fhall love. 
Ni men baei ngai. Ye Ihall love. 

ta men baei ngai^ They fhall love. 
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The OpteOve Mood is formW by thcfc Words^ 
Pafmi te; which fignify O that I Wbuli to God! for 
Example, Pa pm H itgo ng^i, W^ould to God I migbt 
love s Pa pou te ni ngai^ IVculd to God thou migbtefi 
love^ &c. 

The grcateft Pirt of the Verbs of Aftioir may 
have a Paflive Signification ; but the Verb AAive is 
always put before the Nouns which are the Subjeffc 
of the Aftion* 

£ IT A M P L E. 

IJgo figai ni. I love thee. 

Nsfcta m^ I ftcike thee. 

It would be an abfurd and fenfelefs manner of ipealc^ 
ing to fty, 

j^ m figai. 



/■ 



Dn the contrary the Verb Paffive always^ fellows 
the Noun, adding the Particle, p^ which denotes the 
Paffive. 

Ngo pi teh i^ak^ I am loved by him. 

Ngo piM /^ I am ftruck by him. 

The Preterpcrfcfl: and the Future are formed wit^ 
^e lame Particles that are ufcd for the Verb Aftive. 



Of the Fr e p o s I t I oi^s. 

^LTH aiTG H the Cbine/e Language is- eonv 
pofed of fo fmall a Numbci of Words, it is ne- 
verthelefs very copious, not only bccaufe the fame 
Word may he both Noun, and Verb^ but bec^ufe it 
may frequently bs ai Ptepofition, Adweifej (^c. 

The Cbmfo ha^s therefore fome. Prepoikions: that 
^. not naturally fo but by Cuftom, luch as thcfc 
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Words, TJienj before 'i. ffeau^ ajkr\ Cb^^n^^ ahQVj% 
Hi^y idm V they are Piepofitionj; if they are joined' 
to a Verb, aod €Q«»f bf fere it ; but they arc Poftpo* 
fitions if they are joineci to a Noun,, and follow it, 5^ 
for Example, Sien ifo^ I do before ; Htou lai, T come 
aj^ejt i. Chang tf^oH^ I go. above ; Huk tfiou^ I (lonwie^ 
Um) ; thcfc are PrepofiGQUs bcc^ufe t^y are put be- 
fore the Verbs ; but the Allowing Word Fang tfien^ 
hefore the Houfe \ Muenkcou^ behind the Door-y Tcho 
change upon the Tabled STi hiay beneath the EaHb^ 
are Poftpofition; because, tkey ai^ w^ after the Nomuu 
The lame muft be un4erftood of JVid, vnthin 5 vai^ 
without \ and other Wt^(|^ pf the fame nature. 
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Of the Adverbs. 



'TpHE Chinefe Language has ao Words that s^re. 
properly Adverbs, they only become fo by Cu- 
A:^t», OF by the PiaG« tJicy pofl^fe in the Difcourfe : 
We are often obliged ta ufc (everaJl Words to exprefi 
the Adrerbs of other I^inguages ; they have none that 
are dcmopftr^tiYe or proper to Calling and Exhort- 
ing, but in their ftead we muft ufe Nouns and Verbs ; 
thefe following are in x&y viz. of 



Asking < Ho ju In what manner. 



Defiring Pa pou te Would to God . 

^ Ju bo Which W5^y 

Ho ju Ifi wh 

%feng~nyi) How. 

Anfwering Cbiouitfegen Certainly. 

r Tching tie Indeed, 
^oitfirming Xc^gm Moft certainjy* 

' ^CifH^gk^^tieMo^tsvly^ 



Deny. 
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^^A&<Po^P That is not convenient. 

Pou gen No certainly. 

HoeoxHoetcbe Perhaps. 

Ving Better, rathg;this than that 

Keng cbao Much lefs. 
jK^/g- or Keng /^Much more. 
J&;ir^ ib^^ Better. 

^ong ory tang Together. 

Furthermore. 
Separately. 



forbidding 

Doubting 
Chufing 

Comparing 

Aflembling 
Separating 



I 



Enaeafing 



Time 



Plate 



Number 



Lwg vat 

ISn 
X^ang 

IGnge 
\Afinge 
TJbge 
^Xfienge 
Heou ge 

^Tcbe li 

irsee 

iXtsee 

<Eultsee 



CMtr 



C fcbang tchang Often, 

# fj ^ or teouy Firftly. 
^ Heou mien Next. 
(- Tcbong or tong Laftly. 



Diligently. 
Stoutly, s 

To-day. 

To-morrow, 

Yefterday. 

The Day before yefterday. 

After to-morrow. 

Here. 

From thence, or that way. 

Once. 

Twice. 



The Event 
Similitude 



Hoe gen 



tong 



Maybe. 

As. 

Not as. 
PifFcrcntly. 



Quality 
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Quality 



\ 



Excluding 

A thing not? y.^^^^^^^^ 
Qviite done, i -^ 



Cbao 


A little. 


To 


Much. 


KeoM 


Enough. 


Tan 


Only.. 



qviite 



Almoft. 



Of Numbers and their Particles. 



T 



I 



HERE are a great many Particles proper to 
Numbers in the Chinefe Language ; they are fre- 
quently ufed, and in a way peculiar to this Language, 
or every Noun has a Particle fignifying the Num- 
ber that is proper to it : Whereas in our Language, 
One^ TwOy Three^ are apply'd to different Things^ 
and we fay, A Man, A Woman^ Skvo Men^ Two 
TVomen^ but this Method of Expreffion would be 
grofs and barbarous to a Chinefe. Each Noun muft 
be exprefs'd with a Particle proper to it, but this 
will be better underftood by Examples ; here follow 
firft the C/&i/z<^ Numbers, and then the Particles, of 
Numbers, which muft be ufcd with each Noun. 



m 

Hhe Chinefe Numbers. 



EuU 
Satiy 
Ssee, 
Ou, 

Pa, 

KieoUy 
Cbej 



One. 
Two. 

Three. 

Four. 

Five. 

Six. 

Seven. 

Eight. 

Nine. 

Ten. 



Chey^ 
Eul chey 
San chey 

Pe, 

Eul pe^ 
Ttften^ 
Touanj 
Eul ouan^ 
Che ouany 
Tpe ouany 



Eleven. 

Twelve. 

Thirteen. 

An hundred. 

Two hundred. 

A thbuiand. 

Ten thoufand. 

Twenty thoufand. 

An hundred thoufand.. 

A Million. 

ne 
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Of PARtlCLfeS ^NvMdERS. 

i^O is ufed for Mbl ; Tcogin^ a Man; !t co fote-- 
^^ ^fiy a Woman* 

Hoei is ufed for illullrious Men \ T hod ^ an 41* 
luftrious Perfon, / 

^cbe or tcbi is ufed for Ships, Pogs, Hens, and all 
other things, whkh.tho^ ndemiontd alone &6ukl be 
fcllow'd, as Shoes, Stockings, 6fr. thus they lay, 
T tcbi dmen^ A Ship ; rnbi keoUy t Ddg i tuUhia^ 
z^t^s rtcbiiu AHm. 

3m0 is ^ed fbf diings that ar6 lohg and <bl()eMdedi 
3rtiA& loHy a Cenfcr, and Ttiso cHfig^ a R6pe. 

Qm is proper to Fifhes -, Teutiyu^ a Fifli. 

Km 18 ufed for long Straps of Lcathf^* \ T ken h^ 
a Sbap. 

'S'obaftg is ufed few Paper, a Table, and a Sfcat % 
T tchang tchi^ a Sheet of Paper ; T tcbang ichOy a 
Table \ Ttcbangy^ a Seat. 

P^ is uftd fw Kflives, Swords, Fans \ Tpa iaa^ ik 
Sd^re or Sword ; Tpa chen^ a Fan. 

Cboang is ufed for like things that are commonly 
joined together ; Y cboang hiai, a pair of Shoes j 
T cboang oua^ a pair of Stockings. 

Kien is ufed for Chambers or Houfes i T kun fdng^ 
an Houfe or Chamber. 

Fo is ufed for whole Pieces of Cloth or Silk ; T fo 
pouy a Cloth ; jTfo cheou^ a Piece of a particular fort 
of SMk : It is alfo ufed for Piftures. 

Mcy is ufed for Pearls and precious things ; T mi 
tcbiuy a Peail. 

y'cbu is ufed for Perfumes 5 T tchu hiang^ a PaftiL 

Pi is fometimes ufed for Garments of Cloth or 
Silk, btti moft properly for a Horfe j Tpi ma^ ^ 
Hotie. 

Pen is ufed for Books ; Tpen ^, a Book. 

Ting 
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Shfgj is ofed for Cap or Hd^ ^TZ/irj km^ a Ci^ 

7Xo is ufed for great Houies and Walls s i^^fi^Hgi^ 
axx Houfe ; 2^^ iivxjg-^ « WalL 

Tif^f Is pro^ to Oxsxx aad Cows ) ^tefig fiUm^ 
an C^. 

Moutn is u£sd ferM^jlquets 1 T^icuen i/tdt^^ ftBar- 
relofaGun. 

j?^ is prefer to Flowesrs i ST to hoa^ a FkhRrer. 

?^i or P^;f lis u&d for Com.edies s T ./^^ or J^^ 
hi^ a Comedy^ 

O is uied for Trees '9 Tco cbu^ a Tree. 

JMSin is uied for Standaids ; Tmien ki^ a Standard* 

?W is trfed for Letters, and little Bundles of Paper % 
OTtaocbem chij a Book of Poetry: 

7(:bin is ufed for Sedans and Chariots ; TtcHn kia&^ 
a Sedan. 

^au as ufed for Pots or Pencils ; T quan pi^ a Pen. 

Co is ufed for Corn and Pulfe ; Tee mi^ a Grain of 
Rice, 6?r. 





Of the Taper J Ink and Pencils y as aJfo cf tbi 
Printing and Binding the Chincfe Books. 

P'ORMERLY, ^nd in the nloft remote Ages^ 
the Cbinefe had no Paper, but wrote upon Boards 
and pieces of Bamboo. 

Inftead of a Pen or Pencil they made ufe of a Style 
or Bodkin of Iron 5 they likewife wrote on Metal, and 
the Curious of this Nation ftill prefcrve fome Plate% 
on which there are Charadlers^ very neatly delineated; 
however it is a great while fmcc the Ufe of Paper 
was found oiit : It is fo fine that feveral People in 
France have thought it was made of Silk, npt confix 

dering 
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dcring that Silk eaimot be beaten into fucfa a Pafbe as 
is neceffiuy to make Paper. 

The Cbinefe Paper is made ci tbe Bark dEBamhoi 
and other Trees ; die Bamboo is a Tice not unlike a 
long Reed, being hollow, and divided by Knots into 
Joints, but very difeent in other relpeds, it being 
much bigger, fmoother, harder and fironger ^ tfaey^ 
only ule the lecond Skin of the Bark, which is ibft 
and white^ which they brdle with dear Water : The 
Frames which they make ufe of tt> take up this Mat- 
ter are long and broad, {o that there are Sheets tsA 
or twelve Foot long, and fbmedmes more ; they dip 
every Sheet of Paper into Allum-water, which is ulra 
inftead of Glue, and is what they call fan Paper, be- 
caiife fan in China fignifies Allum ; this Allum hin- 
ders the Paper from finking, and gives it fuch a 
Luftre that one would think it was filver'd over, oi 
irarnifhM : This Paper is white, foft, and finooth, 
without having the lead Roughneis to flop the Pen- 
cil, or feparate the Hairs : As it is made of the Bark 
of a Tree it cracks more eafily than that of Europe ; 
it is apt to take Moifture, the Dull: (licks to it, and 
by degrees the Worms get into it, if proper care be 
not taken to prefcrve it ; to prevent thefe Inconve- 
niencies it is neceiTary to beat the Books often and e^ 
pofe them to the Sun. 

Bcfides the Paper, which is made of the Bark 6f 
Trees, there is feme made of Cotton, and this is the 
whiteft, fineft, and molt ufed ; k is not fubjcft to the 
Inconveniencies which I juft now mentioned, for it 
keeps as well, and as tong as. the European Paper. 

What I have now mcntionM in general of the Cht" 
«^ Paper will be flill confirmM by the exaft Account 
which f am entering upon, and in which I fhall infcrt 
nothing but what is extrafted from a Chinefe Workj 
which was publifhed under the prefent Dynafty ; it is 
a curious Colleftion, and efteem*d amongft the Learn- 
ed 5 it treats of the Invention of the Tchi^ that h of 

Paper, 
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Paper, of what Matter it is made, of its Qualities^ 
of its Shape, and of the* flifFerent Sorts which they 
inake. . . • 

The Cbinefe Author at the firft fays that this Iiv 

vention is very ancient, but he confefles that he does 

not know precifely in what Century to place its Ori- 

ginal ': In former Ages the Characters Kien and . %fe^ 

which they made ufe of inftead of TciA to fignify the 

iStuff oh which they wrote, confirm by their Shape 

what thiis Author relates, *namcly that in thofe times, 

"after having, as it were, poIifliM and rendered the little 

pieces of Bamboo more limber by the help of the Fire> 

neverthelefs without taking the Rind off, they deli- 

lieated Letters thereon with a fine Graver ; thefe little 

Plates, threaded one after the other, made a Volume ; 

it was lading, and capable of withftanding the Injuries 

'of the Weather, but it was cumberfome and unfit 

for ufe. 

They had then recourfe to another Method : It is 
certain that ever fmce the Dynafty of the Tftn before 
Chrift, and by conlequence under the foUo wing Dy- 
nafty of the Han^ they wrote upon pieces of Silk or 
Linen ; it. is upon that account that the Letter Tchi is 
fometimes compofed of the Charadler Se^ which fig- 
nifies Silk, and fometime of the Character Kirij which 
is Linen ; they cut the piece of Silk or Linen bigger 
or lefler, according to the Shapfe which they had a 
mind the Book fliould be in. 

At length, in the Year 95 of the Chriftian iErai 
under the T'ong han^ that is under the Han who had 
i-emoved their Court into a more Eafterly Province 
than the Han their * Predeceflbrs, a great Mandarin 
of the Palace, whofe Name was Tfai lun^ invented ik 



♦ The Si hah kept their Court at Si hgan fou, the Capital of the 
Province of Chen fi ; the Tong han removed it to Lo yang, or Ho 
nan' fou, a City in the Province- of Ho nan. 

VbL. IL iE e' bettei* 
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better fort of Papcr^ under the Reign of Ho ti^ jrhkh 
\eas called Xf^i beau Ubiy Paper of the Lord T/ai, , 
'■ This Mandarin made ufe of the Bark of didcreqt 
Trees, and of old worn-out pieces of Silk and Hetnpeb 
Cloth, by conilant boiling of which Matter he brougl|t 
it to a liquid confidence, and reduced it to a ibrc ci 
thin Pafte, of which he made different forts of Paper ; 
he alfb made fome of die Knots of Silk, which thcjr 
called Flaxen Paper : Soon after the Indufby of the 
Cbtftefe brought thefe Difcoveries to perfe£tion, and 
found out the Secret of polifhing the Paper, . and giv: 
ing it a Luflre. 

' Another Book, intituled, Sou y kien tcin pouy which 
treats of the fame Subjcdt, fays that in the Province 
of Seu tcbuen the Paper is made of Hemp. 
' Kao tfongj the third Emperor of the great Dynafly 
of the Tang J caufed an excellent Paper "to be niade of 
Hemp, on which all his fecret Orders were wrote i 
but in the Province of Fo kien it is made of fbft Bam- 
hoo ; in the Northern Provinces they make it of the 
Bark of the Mulberry-trees ; in the Province of Tcbe 
kiang it is made of the Straw of Wheat or Rice ; in 
the Province of Kiang nan it is made of the Skin that 
is found in the Cods which the Silkworms fpin, they 
call it Lo ouen tcbi ; it is fine, fmooth, and fit for In- 
fcriptions and Cartridges. Laflly in the Province of 
Hou quang is the Tree Tcbu^ or Ko tchou^ which fiir- 
ilifties the principal Material for Paper. 

In fpeaking of the different forts of Paper he men- 
tions a fort of which the Sheets are three, and fome- 
times five Cbinefe tchang in length, (a tcbang is ten 
Foot long :) He mentions thofc who have found the 
Secret of dying it of different Colours, and particu- 
larly he treats of the mariner of filvering it, without 
ufing any Silver; it is an Invention, the Honour of 
which is given K) the Emperor Kao it of the Dynafty 
ofTfu 

IwiU 
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_ " 1 'will treat 6f it prefcntly i He ha^ not omitted thjc 
^s^pcv of ' Coreay which is made, as he fays, o^ the 
'Cods which the Silkworms fpin, and he ' rels^tes th^t 
"it was in this Paper that the Coream paid their Tribiife 
^to 'ihc Emperor, even from the fevcnth Century UDh 
*^er the Goverhmient of the Tang. 

Whatl have mentioned here plainly proves that the 
Tnventioh of Paper in .CUna is of great Antiquity : 
^iihoUe otten^ a Cbinefe Author, who wrotfe in the tittic 
i>f the Hahy "relates that in the earlieft Ages there wa3 
a Method known of making a fort of Paper of the 
iCriots of Silk and Cotton, which they could n6t Wind 
off, hdr fpin ; this Secret was partly loft during thfe 
"Revolutions of the State, and probably was not rc- 
tovcred till under the Dynafty of the Xftn, 
^ It is certain that the Cbinefe Paper is preferable to 
that of Eur of e^ becaufe the Sheets are made of a very 
great length, an^ being full as white is much . fofficr 
kndTmbother ; the leaft rbughfiefs of the Paper would 
be very Inconvenient for the Pencils which the Cbir 
nefe ufe to write with, and would render it very dif- 
ficult Vo hiake fome fine Strokes. 

What is commonly faid of the* Cbinefe Paper thafe 
it is not lafting, and is apt to crack, is certainly 
meant of the Paper made of Bamboo 5 this is true in 
one Senfe, for it is apt to crack when it has been ting'd 
with Allum, as is always done to make it fit for our 
life, becaufc it would not bear our Ink without be- 
ing thus prepared 5 but without this Tindure, be it 
6ver fo thin, it may be handled and folded all manncir 
of ways without any damage. 

The Confumption of Paper in China is fo great 
that it is not furpriiing they make it of all forts of 
Materials, for befides the prodigious quantity that iis 
k iifed by the Learned and Students, who are almbft 
innumerable, and to ftock Tradefmens Shops, one 
cannot conceive how much is confumed in private 
Houfes i one fide of their Rooms is nothing but Win- 

£ e 2 dowfi 
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dows of Salhes covered with Paper ; on die reft of 
the Walls, which are of Plaifter, riiey pafte white 
Pager, by which means they prefeive them white and 
fm6oth ; the Cieling is made of Frames covir*d with 
Paper, on which they draw divers Ornaments : If it 
has been juftly faid that the Chinefe Apartments are 
adorn'd with that beautiful Vatnifli which we admire 
in Europe^ it is alfo true that in the greateft part of the ^ 
Houfes there is nothing to be feen but Paper ; the 
Chinefe Workmen have the Art of pafting it very 
neady, and it is renewed every Year. 

It fs only the inward Bark of different Trees which 
is ufed to make Paper ; the Bamboo has this particu- 
larity, as well as the Shrub which bears Cotton, that 
the whole Subftance of each is ufed by means of the 
following Preparations. 

Oiit of a Wood of the largeft Bamboos they choofe 
Shoots of a Year's- growth, which have attained the 
bignefs of the Calf of a large Man*s Leg ; they ftrip 
them of their firft green Rind, and iplit them into 
many narrow pieces of fix or feven Foot long : It is 
obfervable that the Trunk of the Bamboo being com- 
pofed of long and ftrait Fibres, it is very eafy to fplit 
It lengthways, but very difficult to cut it acrofs : They 
bury thefc pieces in the Mud of fome ftanding Wa- 
ter that they may in fome manner grow rotten, and 
that they may be foften'd by this Maceration ; thefe 
pieces of Bamboo are taken out of the Mud at the end 
of fifteen Days, and then they wafh them in clean 
Water, and fpread them in a large dry Ditch, covering 
them with a great quantity of Lime : In a few Days 
they take them out again,' and having wafhed them a 
fccorid time they reduce them to a fort of Threads, 
" which they fpread in the Sun to dry and whiten, then 
they throw them into great Coppers, where they are 
well boilM ; and laftly they are reduced, by a proper 
Machine, to a foft Pafte. 

The 

\ 
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• ' * • * 

The Chinefe Anthor adds that, in the Mountains 
and uncukivated Places, they find a Plant that (hoots 
in long and flender Branches like a Vine, the Rind of 
which is very fleek and, flippery to the Touch, which 
is exprcffcd by its Name Hoa ting ; it is alfo called 
Ko teng^ becaufc it produces little fourifh Pears of a 
h whitifh Green, and good to eat : Its Branches, which 
are about as big as thofe of a Vine, run upon the 
Ground, or twine about Trees : According to our Au- 
thor they make ufe of it in the following manner : 

They take feveral . Branches of this Plant, which 
they foak in Water four or five Days, when there 
comes out of it an unftuous and fizy Juice refem- 
bling a fort of Glue or Gum ; they mix this gummy 
Watef with the Matter of which the Paper is made, 
nearly in the fame manner as Painters temper their 
Colours, care being taken not to put in too much or 
too little, which Medium Experience teaches. Per- 
haps for want of Ko teng the Berries of Mifleto might 
be ufed, which are naturally vifcous, or the inward 
Bark of HoUey, which being rotted and beat. in *^ 
Mortar becomes Bird-lime. ♦ 

When they have mix'd the Juice of the Ko teng 
, with the Bamboo J beaten in fuch a manner that it is 
like a thick clammy Water, they pour this Wata- in- 
to large and deep Refervoirs, which are made of four 
Walls breaft high, the fides and bottom are covered 
with fo good a Cement that the, Liquor cannot- run. 
out, nor foak in ; then the Workmen, ftanding at the 
fides oif the Refervoir, take' up with their Moulds 
the furface of the Liquor, which almoft inftantly bcr 
comes Paper : Doubtlcls the mucilaginbus and fticky 
Juice of the Ko teng binds th^ Parts, and very much 
contributes to make the Paper fo fmooth, foft, and 
gloffy, which Qualities the European Paper has not 
' when firft made. 

The Frame which holds the Mould is eafily taken 
to pieces, or raised, or lowered , the Mould, which is 

E e 3 ufed 
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ufed. to t^ke up the Sheeps of Paper, is not,, made of 
Wire as thofe of kurope^ But of Threads, of J?^»*^f»; 
they are little thin Slips, which. they, drajiv; levejcal- 
times through Holes ipade in. a..Pkte..ot Stce|, by.- 
which they make them as fine as Wire.; thpn they t^oi] . 
it in Oil that the Moulds may enter, lightly. inu>. th^ 
. Watpr, and notiinkr deeper ,*th^n is, r^quifite^ to, t^^cg., 
up the Sheets of Paper. 

When they would make. Sheets. largec than ordi- 
nary the Refervoir and Mould muft. be in. propori^ion \ ^ 
they .fix up a Pulley, through, which there run fey?-r 
ral Strings, the Motion of which muftbe^extrenjeljf^ 
free ; thefe Strings luftain the Frame,, and JMita^ they ^ 
take it up the Workmen,' placed on the fide .of thq . 
Refervoir, help to take d>e Sheet; off wpfking^ in >.'^, 
remlar manner. 

ihcChinefe Author .mentions a w^y of .drjring, tl;^_ 
Sheets juft made : There muft, fays hcy be a hqllo^,.- 
Wall built, the fides .of which muft be well wjiitea'd j ^ 

' at pne end of which they .contrive a^.Qpepingj.and- 
by' rneans of a Pip^ , convey in the.Heat.,of a nej^tri.- 
bouring Furnace ; at the other, end there, muft be, 
another Paflage to let out the^Smoak: By the he}p,Qf 
this fort' of Stove they , dry th? .^She^ts .of P^per rati 
pioft as faft as they are made. 

\ ' Be'fides the Paper which is made of J^ambop . there ai^e c 
other forts made in China^ whiph are bettef ^nd rnor^ , 
corhmpn { they ufe many other Treesi,. efpecially thofe ^ 
3¥bich'have the moft Sap,' as for inftance Mulbj^r^y^ . 
treeSj,. Elms, the Bpdy pf the Shrub which produces;. 
Cotton, Hemp, and rnahy. other ^brtsof Trees, .thc;* 
Kames" pf . whiqh are unknown in Europe: Fkft -of all ; 
they fcrape off lightly thq^outfide Bark of the TreCj,.. 
which is greenifh •, then they take off the inward ]R.Jmi : 
in very long thin Slips, , which they whiten in Water, . 
and in the Sun V afterwards they prepare it m.diuq faipcu 
Rjanner as thg Bambop. ^ 

But 
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But the Paper which is themoft ufed is that which. 
is made of the inward Rind of th^ Tree called Tcbu 
Jtouy otherwife Kou chuj therefore this Paper is called 
JCou Ubi i its Branches being broke the ^Bark peels 
€>ff in Ipng Slips like Ribbands ; its Lje^ves refemble 
thofe of a ysrild Mulberry-tree, but its Fruit , is morei 
l£ke that of the Fig-tree 5 this Fruit has no Stalk ; if 
it! is pluck*d, before it is pjsrfeftly ripe, a fprt of milky . 
J;iice drops. from the Place where it gre;w to the-: 
Branc)ies : It agrees in many things with the Fig and 
Mulberry-tree, therefore mij^t be thought a fort of 
Sycomore, but it is more, like a kind of Strawberry- 
tree, called Adracbne^ which is of a moderate height ; . 
the Bark of it, which is fmOOtH, white, and .fitter-., 
ing, crocks in Summer for want of Moifture: The; 
Tree T'chu kou grows upon Mountains, and in ftony 
Places, after the i^me manner a$ the Strawberry-tree. 

The Chinefe Herbal gives Inftrudions for railing the 
Tret Tcbukou^ that it may afford a great quantity- 
of good Bark, and come to the Perfedtion which is 
requifite , for making of Paper, You muft, fays be^ - . 
at the Vernal Equinox take the Kernel of this Tree, 
and having wafli'd it mix it with the Seed of Sefa^^ 
mum^ which xhtPortuguefe call Gergelin^ and fcafter it 
about on tl^e Ground; xhtGergdin will Iprout out . 
with the firft Shoots of the Tree Tcbu kou^ but you muft 
nQt cut it neither in the Autumn nor the Winter, you 
. inuft ftay till the next Spring i then they fet Fire to 
the Field, and that very Year thj Plants of ^cbu km 
will increafe confiderably : At .the end of three Years 
it is fit to cut, and to make Paper of, . , 

^To harden the Paper and make it .bear Jnk the 
Cblnefe dip it* in AUum- water ; the Paper thus pre- 
• pared is called by the Europeans Fan-papery becaufe 
tbp Chinefe Word Fan Cgnifies Allum. This is their 
Method of doing it 5 they take fix Ounces of Fifh- 
Glue very white and clean, cutting it very fmall, and 
throwing it into twelve Porringers of clean Water, 

E e 4 which 
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which they afterwards boil \ they beat it all the ^virhtfe 
that there may be no Lumps ; when the whole is re- 
duced to a liquid Subftance they throw into it three 
quarters of a Pound of white and caldn'd .Ailum^ 
which they melt and incc^poratc with it ; this Mix- 
ture is pour'd into a great wide Bafbn, acrols v^hich 
they Jay a fmall fmooth round Stick ; after they have 
faftcn*d the end of every Sheet in a cleft Stick they 
dip the Sheet gently, prefently drawing out that \srhich 
is wetted by Hiding it over the round Stick : W^hcn 
the whole Sheet has pals'd Qowly through this Li- 
quor, which makes it whiter and ftronger, the Jong 
&ick that holds the Sheet at the end is ftuck in a 
Hole in the Wall, where the Sheet hangs to dry. 
This is all the Secret which the Chinefe have to give 
their Paper Body, Whitenefs and Luftre : A Chinefe 
Author fays that this Secret came from Japan. 

It is a proper Place here to mention another Secret^ 
which the Chinefe have of filvering Paper with a very 
little Charge, and without ufing Leaf-Silver : Take 
feven Fuen or two Scruples of Glue made of Neat's 
. Leather, three Fuen of white Allum, and half a Pint 
of .clear Water, fimmer this over a flow Fire till the 
Water is confum'd, that is till there rifes no more 
Steam, care being taken to keep this Mixture very 
clean •, then they fpread upon a fmooth Table fome 
Sheets of the Paper which is made of the Cotton-tree, 
and is call'd Se lien tcbi^ giving it two or three Lays 
of the Glue with a Pencil. It is eafy to perceive when 
this Liquor is applied |n a proper Confiftence^and does 
not. run ; if it does not lie even there muft^ another 
Lay. Lafcly they take Powder of Talc, prcj)ared in 
the manner which I (hall prelently explain, which 
they fift through a fine Sieve, fpreading it evenly up- 
on die Sheets prepared, as above 5 then they hang the 
Sheets in the Shade to dry, after which they lay them 
again upon the Table, and rub them gently with 
clean Cotton to take off the fuperfiuous Talc, which 

they 
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they ufc again for this purpofe : This Powder may 
be ufcd by only tempering it with Water, mixt with 
Glue and AUum, to draw any Figures at fancy upon 
the Paper. 

Though I have only mentioned that Paper which 
is made of the Cotton-tree, it muft not be underftood 
but that all forts of Paper may be filver'd if they are 
fftiooth, and if Talc is made ufe of prepared in the 
following manner. 

Take fine Talc that is tranfparent and white as 
Snow, (Talc comes from the Province of Se tcbucfi^ . 
that which is brought by the Mufcoviies is the beft ; . 
the Cbinefe call this Mineral Tun mou tcbe^ which is, 
the Stone pregnant with Clouds^ becaufe every Flake 
which they break off is a kind of a tranfparent Cloud.) 

When you have made choice of the beft Talc it 
muft be boil'd in Water about four Hours ; after it is . 
taken off the Fire it muft be left in the Water a Day 
or two, then take it out, wafh it well, put it into a 
Linen Bag, and break it to Pieces with a MaHet : 
To ten Pound of Talc thus broken add three Pound 
of white AUum, all this is ground in a little Hand-- 
Mill, and afterwards lifted through a Silk Sieve, this 
Powder muft be put into Water juft boii'd up. When 
the Powder iis quite fettled the clear is pour*d ofi^, 
the Matter which fetdes at the Bottom being fct in 
the Sun makes a Mafs, which muft be pounded in a 
Mortar to the fineft Powder •, this Powder muft be 
fifted again, and then us'd as before explain'd. 

In finiihing this Article I muft not forget to men- 
tion a pretty remarkable Manufadure, which is car- i^ 
ry'd on at the outward Part of one of the Suburbs of 
Peking^ where they renew old Paper, that is to fay 
thcfe Workmen get together all the old Paper they 
can find, of which they make new ; it matters not 
whether the Paper has been wrote upon, or whether 
it has beon pafted upon Frames or againft the Walls, 

or 
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or firvcd far other purpofes ; all is ufefii}, arid they' 
get it cnit of the Provinces at a low rate. 

Thefe Wx)rkmen occupy a pretty long Villajge, the 

Houfes of which are built againft the Buryihg-places, 

•^ clrcry Houfe has an Inclofure of Walls that are well- 

•^hitcny 5 here in each Houfe there arc great Heaps 

of Wd Paper'; if thtre* happens to be a pretty Ueal erf 

fine' Paper amongft thefe Heap's they fort it': TTicy 

put thefe Pieces of old Paper into ^eat Baskets, and 

carry them' near * a Well upon a little paved JP^Jacc 

which has a fmairDcfcefit, here* wafliirig it, with all' 

their Strength they- rub it with their Hands, ^d 

trample on it with their Feet to get it clean, and rc-^ 

. diicc' it t6 a' ftiapehefs' Mafs, then they boil it, arid af- 

tet'haviilg beaten it till it is fit to make Fapcr", they 

pour 'ir into a R'efervoir; The 'Sheets of thb Paper are 

of k middle* Size*; when they have taken up. a pretty 

large- Pile they carry it into the neighbouring Enclo- 

fure; where; feparating each Sheet with'the Point of a - 

JsFeedlc, they fik them when they are Vet againft'the- 

Wall, whicn is yel*y fmooth and white \ as foon as 

riii^'hearof the 'Siin has dry*d all the Sheets,' which it 

does in a very Jittlfe tirne, they take them'off and put 

them together; 

The Inventibn of Paper liad been of little ufe t6 
ihtCbihfffi^ if they had not at the fame time invented 
a ickt *of -Iiik fit to draw their (Tharailers upon it.^ 
The Ink they ufe js made of Lampblack," which they * 
get by burning feveral Sorts' of Matter,' but chiefly ' 
Fir- wood' or Oil j they mix Perfumes with it to cor- 
reft thd ft^ong and noifome Smell "of the Oil ; they ' 
bind tbefe Ingredients together till they come to the 
coftfiftence of a Pafte, which 'they put i;ito various 
Moulds ; thefe Moulds are well wrought, and print 
varbus' forts of Figures upon the Pafte. ,The beft 
Ink is made ^t i^W /^^<?^», a Town in the Province 
of' Ktang ^nanx there are many things to* 1be obfervcd 
in the making it, and it has feveral degrees of Good- 

nefe, 
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ne&i according to which it is dearer oTi cheaper; the 
J5^^9pemt^ haveremkavoured ta coimterfdt this Ink> 
biK wkhouCj Succefs ;. Painters, and thofe who del%t^ 
in Drawing, know how.ufeful it is for their Sketches, 
boc^yl^ they can give, it! any. degree of Shade; they 
alib.inj Gi^>^..i7iake ufei o£ a red Ink, but this is* 
iittkiuibd except ifor Titles of Books. In fhort every- 
thing which relates to Writing is fo Wghly efteen^y • 
by thk\Chinefe^ that thc^Workmoa emplay'd in ma-?- 
}cing jthg . lek . are not > looked upon, as following ^ la*^ 
vile and mechanical Employment. 

The fama Author^ \mich I :have juft now quoted 
inn the. Article i of Cbmfe Paper, and from whom I' 
tzS^ :wlmt I am now going upon, affirms that Ink has 
be^Qiinvented time out of mind,* but that ie was ma* 
ny .Years before it .attained its prefent Peffeftion. 

At firljbiithey , ufed to write with a black Earth, and ^ 
ind^ th^. Character me^ which fignifies Ink, has in 
its ^Qompckfition at the Bottom the Chara&er tou^ 
which. .fignifies Earth , and at the? Top that of b^^ 
which fignifies Black i According to fome they^got 
a bkck: Juice out. of this Stone ; others fay that af- 
ter hayingi wetted it they rubb'd it upon Marble^ 
and thus made a black Liquor ; others again that it ^ 
was. cakin'd, and< aftec being reduced tO' a fine Pow« 
der^.they inadclnk^ 

Laftly^ according < to our Author, the ufe of this 
is fo ancient that the famous Emperor Vou vang^ 
who^.fl6uri{h!d- 1120 Yft^s- before the Chriftian iEra, 
took fixwn henc? thisi moral Refk<ftion-:- " As' the-' 
StontjMcywbich tbey^ make'Ufiof tobl'achn tbeif^mv'd 
Letters^ can never become white j Jh a Heart' defiPd ^ 
vHtk dfhptcrity- will al^ays^reiain Us Bldckmfs:- > 

Under the firft Emperors of the Dy natty of Tongj ' 
that 16 about the Year 62:0 .of the Chriftian j3Era,-the 
Kjng ofCorea fending his annual Tribute to the Em-, 
peror pf ^fe>r/?. prefcrtscd' hitn with iome Pieces^ of 
l}ik, which were made of Lampblack gs^thered by 
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burning old Pine-trees ; this Lampblack was incor- 
porated with the Size made of Hartfhorn to give it 
a Confidence. This Ink had fuch a Luftre that it 
made it look like a Lay of Vamifh. 

This raifed an EmulatJon in the Chinefe ; they' en- 
deavoured to imitate the Art of the Coreans^ and fiic- 
. ceeded after feveral Trials, but they did not attain the 
Pcrfcftion defired till near the end of the fame Dyna- 
fty , about the Year 900 of Jefus Cbrijl^ for about that 
Time they firfl nude the fine Ink which is ufed at 
prefent. 

In the Year 1070 of the Chriflian MviXj under the 
Reign of Chin tfong^ they made a further Improvement 
in Ink, which was called Imperial, Tu me^ becaufe it 
was ufed in the Palace. The Lampblack in this Ink 
cofl more, and was much finer than before, it was not 
made by burnmg Pine-trees as formerly, but by burn- 
ing Oil in Lamps, the Smoke was gathered by a bra- 
zen Concave, which condenling the Smoke made the 
Lampbtick deiir^d ; in making it up they added a 
little Musk to give it a pleafant fmell. 

My Author does not fay what Oil was ufed, or how 
diey contrived to get the mofl Lampblack from the 
Oil, and of the befl Qualities, for all which there are 
certain Rules to be obferved, , probably they made 
ufe of the Oil of Gergelin : Olive Oil, or the Oil of 
Walnuts, which are not ufed in Chinay would certain- 
ly do better. 

Another Ci&/;/(?/^ Book, intided ^e .Method of ma- 
king Ink^ gives a Receipt to m^kc a good Sort, in 
which there ^e fomc Ingredients which cannot eafily 
be kaown in Europe. 

1. Take ttn Ounces of Lampblack made from 
Pines* - • ' 

2. Of the Plants Ho biang^ and Kanfuang. • 

3. Add Juice of Gi;^^r. . . .• 

4. Of the Pod^ or Shells calfd Tcbu ina ifar ka. 

Boil 
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• Boil thefe four Ingredients in Water ; when the 
"Virtues' of the Vegetables are extraded the Liquor 
mufl be ftrain'dofF: This Liquor, thus thicken*d, be- 
ing fettled and clarifipd, muft be fet again oh the Fire 
to give it the Confiftence of a Pafte, and in every 
ten Ounces of this Mixture there mufi be difTolv'd ^ 
four Ounces of the Glue calPd kiao^ in which tJierc 
have been incorporated three Leaves of Gold, and two 
of Silver: When all thefe Ingredients afe thus pre- 
pared, they then mix with them the ten Ounces of 
Lariipblack to give it a Body ; this Compofition 
muft be beat a long while with a Spatula. Laftly 
they put it into MoiSlds to make it into Cakes, foon 
after they bury the Ink in cold A flies, where it re- 
mains five Days if in the Spring, three in Summer, 
leven in Autumn, and ten in Winter,' and this is the 
laft Operation it goes through. 

This^ Intelligence is but imperfeft, becaufc it is. dif- 
ficult to find out what thefe Plants are by the Chinefe 
Names. One of our Miflionaries has fcnt me his 
Conjeftures concerning them, which may help todif- 
cover them, if thqre are any fuch in Europe^ or at 
leaft to fubftitute others in their place capable of gi- 
ving a Body, a good Scent, and Luftre to the Ink, . 

1. According to the Chinefe Diftionaries Ho hiang 
is an aromatick medicinal Plant, it has the intrinfick 
Qualities of the Sou ho^ another Plant from which 
they extract a fort of Oil which is fold. at Peking^ 
and which the Merchants often mix with the Balfam 
of Peru to augment the Quantity. This Oil ex-. 
trafted from the Sou bo feems to be the Liquid Sto- 
rdx^ which is a vifcous Matter of a grey ifli Colour, 
bf a ft ron^ aromatick Odour, and which has the Con- 
fiftence of a thick Balfam. 

2. The Kanfung is a Plant which is mix*d in divers 
Compofitions of Perfumes ; it is of a temperate Na- 
ture, and agreeable to the Tafte, for fo the Name Kan 
denotes 5 its Leaves are very fine, and of a clofc Con- 
texture ; 
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texture; moreover this %irtf is^n exCellertt^Rettifcdy 
lor the Golic, and other Diforders in thte Bowels. 

3. T^Ju ^ is To caird, becatife the Fruit '6f *tli& 
Shrub very much referiiWes a Boa'rt Task : ^Jrey add 
to this the two Charafters '^fa^ *e?, ^hidh ligtti^ 'a 
fort of bkck Horn ; this would induce dnfc to 'takife 
it for the Fruit of the Carch or Locuft-tfete, theiOiaiSfc 
of which refcmbles a Horn, and is df a dark ffe'd' Co- 
lour ; but the Ohtnefe Pruit is not fo long as that df 
the Carob-tree, and infiead of being fl^t is alttidft 

. round, fiill of little Cells, containing a pappV Siibh. 
ftance of a Iharp and unpleafant Tafte. 

4. Inftead of the Glue O kiao^ whidh is niS^ <y ilh 
the Skin of a Black Afs, and with a paiticulat Wk- 
ter which is found only in one Place of die Prcvindfc 
of Chan tong^ another fort of ftrong Glue may ht 
us'd, as for inftance that which we call Taurina* 

5. The Bed of cold Afhes, in whieh they bury the 
Ink newly made, ferves to extraft from it dl thit thit 
Glue might leave in it too hard or binding.. 

I add to this firft Receipt another eafler afiA ihdf- 
ter taken from the Chinefej and which will perhapS 
flifEce to make the Ink of a good filack, which is 
look*d upon as an effential things 

Burn Lampblack in a Crucible^ and hold it dver 
the Fire till it has done fmoaking^ butti in the 
feme manner ibme Horfe-chefnuts till thete ddes mrt 
arife the leaft Vapour of Smoak fthey certainly mcail 
the Faiit of the Horfe-chefnut-tree, Or the juice of 
the Tree made into Cakes, which Comes frdm Lea 
ttmg: ) diflblve fome Gum-Tragacanth, and when thcf 
Water, in which the Gum is diffolved is of a proper 
Confiftence, add to it the two Materials abovemen- 
tioned, ftir all together with a Spatula, and then put 
this Pafte into Moulds ; care muft be taken not to put 
tod much of the Horfe-chefnut, whif h would give it 
a violet Black. 

A third 
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A third Receipt, rquch plainer, and more ^aly to 
^lye j?ut.in pradtice, l^s^been communicated to me hjjr 
[P .[Contancin^ who had it froni the Chinefe who knew as 
,fr^uc;h as could be expcfted, for it muft i;iot be-fuppo- 
Jeci .that die iqgepious Workmen difcoiver their Scqret.; 
S>n the contrary they take the greateft care to conce^ 
^^^eyen fronji .thofe of their own Nation. 

' Put five or fix lighted Wicks into a Veflel fujl of 
Qil ; put upon J:he Veffd ^n Iron Cover made in the 
Aape of a Funnel, j^lfiich muft be let ^t a certain di- 
stance that it may rcpeiye all the Smoak •, when it .h%s 
received enough take it off, and with a Goofe's l^ei- 
,tb^ gendy hrirfh the bottom;, letting the Soot fall v^ 
joxx a dry and ftrprig Sheet of Paper ; thi^ is what 
jmakes ^ fine and fliining Ink ; the beft Oil majfces 
the moft fhining Black, and hy confequenqe the moft 
jefteem*d and dcarefl: Injk : The Lampblack which 
(does pQt fall off Vrith bruihing, and which (ticks very 
jfaft Xfy the Cover, is coarfer, and makes an prdina- 
xy fort of Injk:^ and muft Jbe fcrap'd off into a Difh. 
' After having m diis manner tajcfi? off the Umj>- 
black they beat it in a Mortar, mixing wkh it 
IVlu^k, or fome fweet-|cented Water, with a thin Size 
to unite the Particles : The Chingfe commonly make 
ufe of a Size, whiclji they call Nieou kiao^ made of 
I»jreat*s- Leather ; when thi§ Lampblack is brought to 
a fort of Paftc they put it into Moulds, which arc 
made in the (hape that they defign the Sticks of Ink 
(iiould be in ; they ftamp upon them, with a Seal 
made for that purpofe, Charaftcrs or Figures in blue, 
red, or in gold^ drying them in the Sun or ia tht 
Wind. 

It is afErmM that in the City of HoH tcbeou, where 
the moft efteemed Ink is made, the Merchants have 
great numbers of litde Rooms where they keep 
lighted Lamps all Day ; every Room is diftinguifh'd 
by the Oil which is burnt in it, and of confequeaqe 
by the Ink which is made th^ein. 

Ne: cr- 
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Ncverthdds many of the Cbinefe believe that the 
Lampblack, which is gathered from the Lamps in 
which they burn Oil of Gergelin, is only us'd in ma- 
king a particular fort of Ink, which bears a great 
Price ; and, confidering tha furprifing Quandties 
which are vended at a cheap rate, they muft ufc 
fome more common and dieaper combuftible Ma- 
terials. 

They fay that the Lampblack is eictrafted imme- 
diately from old Pines, and that in the Diflri6b of 
Hod tcbeoUy where the beft Ink is made, they have 
Furnacies of a particular Strudhire to burn thefe Pines, 
and to convey the Smoak thro* long Pipes into little 
Cells (hut up very clofe, and whole infides arc hung 
with Paper ; the Smoak being conveyM . into thefe 
Cells cleaves on all fides to the Walls and Cicling, 
and there condenfes itfelf ; after a certain time they 
open the Door, and get a great deal of Lampblack ; 
• at the fame time as the Smoak fpreads itfelf in the 
Cells, the Rofin which comes out of them runs 
through other Pipes, which are laid even with the 
Ground. ' 

It is certain that the good Ink, of which there h 
a great Vent at Nan king^ comes from the Diftrift of 
Hoei tcbeouj and none that is made elfewhere is to be 
compared with it; perhaps the Inhabitants of this 
Part are Matters of a Secret which is hard to find out, 
and perhaps the Soil and Mountains of Hoei tcbem 
fiirnifh Materials more proper -for making , good 
Lampbhck than any other Place ; there is a great 
number of Fir-trees, and in fome Parts of China 
thefe Trees afford a Rolin much more pure, and in 
greater Plenty than our Firs in Euroft \ there are at 
Peking fome pieces of Fir-wood which came from 
Tartary^ and have been us'd for above thefe fixty 
Years, which in the hot Weather flied a great Quan- 
tity of big Drops of Rofin like yellow Amber, 

Th« 
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The Nature of the W66di which is burnt, very 
much contributeis to the Goodnefs of the Ink : The 
Ibrt of Lampblack which is got from the Furnaces of 
Glafs-houfcs, and which the Painters ufc, may pcrhapi ^ 
be the propereft to make Chinefe Ink. 

As the Smell of the Lampblack would be very 
noiibme, if they have a mind to fave the Charge of 
^usk which they moft commonly mix with it> 
they may burn Perfumes in the little Cells, the 
Odours of which mix with the Soot han^ng on the 
"Walls like Mofs.and little Flakes, and the Ink which 
they niake thereof has no ill Scent. 

The fame Clnnefe Author, whom I have quoted^ 
makes divers Obfervations which I muft not omit. 

1 . If you would diftinguilh the different degrees of 
goodnefs of Ink newly made, take a Veflfcl that has 
been varnifhM with the fineft Varnifh, called Ifouan 
kouang tfi\ having wetted the ends of the feveral 
pieces of Ink rub them upon the varnifh'd Vcffel ; 
larhen the Proofs are dry hold the Vcflcl to the Sun, 
and if you fee that the Colour of the Ink is intire- 
ly like that of the Varnifli, this is the fineft Ink ; 
it is much inferior if the Black is of a bluilh hucj 
but if it is afli-colour'd it is the worft fort. 

2. The way to prefcrve the Ink from fpoiling is to 
keep it in a cbfe Box, in which muft be put fome 
perfcaiy ripe Mugwort ; but above all it muft never 
be exposed to the heat of the Sun, for it will make it 
crack and fall in pieces. 

J. They fometimes keep in a Clofet, for a Curiofity, 
Sticks of Ink finely adorned and gilded j and if any 
one of thefe Sticks happens to break* the way to joia 
the two Pieces together, fb that there fhall be no Marks 
of its being broke, is as follows ; make ufc of the 
fame Ink, reduce it into a Pafte upon the Marble, 
theh rub the broken Pieces with it, and fqueeze theai 
together, leaving the Stick of Ink a whole Day 
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without touching it, when you will find it as whole 
, and fi rm as ever. 

4. Before they temper the Ink Uj)on the Marble, in 
order to write with it, the Marble muft be well 

' walh*d that nothing of the Ink us*d the Day before 
ipay remain upon it, for that would foul the Marble 
which they make ufe of, and the frefli Ink \ it muft 
not be wafli'd either with hot or cold Water, but wjith 
Water which has been boil'd and grown cold again: 
The beft and the moft proper Stones for preparing the 
Ink are called Touanche. 

5. When the Ink is old it is never ufed for Wri- 
ting, but it is accounted by the Cinnefe an excellent 
Medicine in the Bloody-Flux and in the Convulfions 
of Children ; they fay that by its Alkali, which na- 
turally abforb^ acid Humours, it fweetens the Acidi- 
ty of the Blood : The Dofe for grown Perfons is two 
Drachms in Water or Wine. 

The Chiiiefe neither write with Pens like the Eurih 
peansy nor with Canes or Reeds like the Arabians^ 
nor with a Crayon like the Siamefe^ but with a Pen- 
cil made of the Hair of fome Animal, efpecially oi 
Rabbets, which is the fofteft : When they write they 
have upon the Table a little polilh'd Marble, made 
hollow at one end to hold Water ; they dip their Ink 
in it, and rub it upon that Part of the Marble which 
is plain, and according as they lean, more or lefs upon 
the Ink when they rub it, it becomes more or . lefs 
black. 

When they write they do not hold the Pencil ob- 
liquely as Painters do, but perpendicularly, as if they 
would prick the Paper ; they write from the top to 
the bottom, and begin like the Hebrews from the right 
to the left, fo that the End of our Books is the B^in- 
ning of theirs. 

The Students delight in keeping their Marble, Pen- 
cils, and Ink very neat, and placed in order 5 they 
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give the Pencil, Paper, Ink, and the little Marble, 
the Name of Sjfee pao^ which fignifies the four pre- 
cious things. 

There are in China a prodigious number of Books, 
becaufe the Art of Printing has been known among 
riiem time out of mind, which has been difcovered in 
Europe but of late Years j but it is very different from 
that of Europe. 

As our Alphabet confifts but of a few Letters, 
which by different Combinations can make the largeft 
Volumes, there is no need of cafting a great number 
of Charafters, fince thofe which were ufed for the firft 
may be ufed again for the lecond Sheet : On the con- 
trary the number of Chinefe Charafters being almoft 
infinite, it is impoffible to caft fo prodigious a num- 
ber, and if they were made the greateft part would be 
of verj little ufe. 

This is then their way of Printing : They get their 
Work tranfcribed by a good Writer upon a fine, thin 
and tranfparent Paper -, the Ingraver paftes every Sheet 
upon a Plate of Apple or Pear-tree Wood, or of any 
other if it is but hard and fmooth, and with a Graver 
follows the Traces, and carves out the Characters 
by cutting down the reft of the Wood ; fo he makes 
as • many different Plates as there are Pages to print, 
working off as many Copies as arc required, and at 
any time more may be worked off withoyt compo- 
fing anew ; there is not much time loft^ in correfting 
the Proofs, fince a$ the Grayer works from the Copy, 
or Original of the Author, he cannot poffibly make 
any Errors if the Copy itfelf is right. 

This manner of Printing isxronvenient, becaufe they 
print the Sheets as they fell them, and do not run the 
Rifque, as in Europe^ of felling but half the Copies. 
Moreover, after having taken 30000 or 40000 Copies, 
they can eafily retouch the Plates, and make taem 
f^rve for many more Impreffions. 
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They can print Books in all ibrts of L.anguages as 

well as the Chinefe : The Beauty of the Charafter de- 
pends upon the Hand of the Copyift ; the Skill erf 
the Engravers is fo great that it is not eafy to diftin- 
guifh that which is Printed from the Written Copy, 
fo that the Impreflion is good or bad, according to 
the ability of the Writer employM ; this muft be 
underftood of our European Charafters, which are in- 
grav'd and printed by the Chinefe ; as for the Chinefe 
Charafters, which are engrav'd, the Engraver oftoi 
corredls tlie Defefts of the Writer. 

Neverthelefs the Chinefe arc not ignorant of the 
Manner of Printing in Europe ; they have moveable 
Charaftcrs like ours, the e>nly difference is that ours 
are of Metal, and theirs of Wood : It is with thefe 
that they amend every three Months the State of China^ 
which is printed at Peking : They fey that at Nan 
king and Sou tcheou they print in this manner fbme^ 
little Books, as neatly and as well as tkofe which are 
engraved by the beft Hands : This is credible becauie 
it only requires a little more Pains and Care, 

In urgent Affairs, as when an Order comes from 
Court which contains many Articles, and which muft 
be printed in one Night, they have pother Method 
of Engraving : They cover a Plate with yellow Wax, 
and trace out the Charafters with a furpri^ing quicks 
nefs. 

They ufe no Prefs as we do ; the Plates which are 
made of Wood, and the Paper which has not been 
dipt in Allum, would not bear it ; but wheii once the 
Plates are engrav'd, the Paper cut, and the Ink in 
readinefs, one Man with his Brufh, and without fa* 
tiguing himfelf, may work every Day near ten thou- 
fand Sheets. 

The Plate which is ufed muft be let level and firm ; 
they have two Brufhes, one harder than the other, 
which are to be held in the Hand, and which may be 
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ule(i at both ends of liie Haiidks 4 they dip oac p, 
little in the Ink, .and r\i\> the PJ^e with it, but fp ^ 
that it may not be too much nor top little moiffncd ; 
if it w^ too much the Letters wpuld be blotch'd ; if 
too little the Charaftcrs would not pr^nt : When the 
Plate is once in order they can print thr^ or four 
Sheets without dipping the Brufh m the Ink. 

The other Brulh muft pafs gently over the P^per, 
prefling it down a little that it may take up the Ink , 
this is eafily done, bccaufe not being, dipt in Allura 
it quickly imbibes it : You mufls pafs the Brufh over 
the Sheet more or fewer times, and prefs upon it acr 
cording as there is more or lefs Ink upon the Plate : 
This Brufli muft be oblong and foft. 

The Ink which they ufc for Printing is a Liquid, 
and is much more ready than that which is fold in 
Sticks : It is made of Lampblack well beaten, and 
cxpofed to the Sun, and then fifted through a Sieve ; 
the finer it is the better 5 it muft be tempered with 
yiqua vita till it comes to the confiftence of Size, or 
of a thick Paftc ; care muft be taken that the Lamp- 
black may not clod. 

After this it muft be mixed with Water till it comes * 

to a proper Confiftence, neither too thick nor too 
thin. Laftly to hinder it fi-om flicking to the Fin- 
gers they add a little Glue, of that fort I believe 
which the Joyncrs ufe, melting it over the Fire, and 
pouring on every ten Ounces of Ink about an Ounce 
of Glue, which they mix well with the Lampblack 
and Aqua vita before they are tempered with the 
Water. 

They print but on one fide, becaufe their Paper Ts 
thin and tranfparent, and would not bear a double 
Imprcflion without confounding the Charafters ; hence 
it is that every Leaf of the Book is folded, the Fold 
being at the Edge of the Book, and the Opening at 
the Back, where they are fown together ; fo that their 
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Books arc cut at the Back, whereas ours are cut on 
the Edges ; and to put them together there is a black 
Line drawn upon the Folds of the Sheets, which di- 
i«9s to place them right, as the Holes made by the 
Points in our printed Sheets direft the Binder how 
to fold them that the Pages may anfwer each other. 

They cover their Books with a neat fort of Paftc- 
board, or clfe with fine Sattin, or flower'dSilk, which 
does not coft much j feme Books are covered with red 
Brocade, with gold and filver Flowers: Though this 
Method of Binding is much inferior to ours, it is 
ncverthclels neat and convenient. 



7be End of the Second Volume. 
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